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STEAM AND ITS WONDERS. 


There is no grander and more suggestive 
picture than a great manufacturing city in 
the early evening, ere the labors of the day 
are over, or after those of the night have 


begun. To stand upon the opposite shore, 
and take in the whole view, little by little; to 


see the thousand volumes of clouds ascending 
31 


from the thousand chimneys; to 

see the escaping steam from as 

-| many pipes; to watch the bright 
= reflection of the brilliant gas gleam- 
ing from ten thousand windows; to 

== mark the gallant steamer ploughing 
41 her way steadily and like a thing of 


life against the rushing tide up 

4 through the gathering gloom; te 

hear the roar of the furnace, the 

clanking of a thousand different 

engines, the buzz of the machinery, 

the ringing blows of the heavy hammers, the 

shrill whistle of the locomotive, or the break- 

off-work signal of the tired factory—are 

‘things which to see and hear must strike the 

appreciative observer with a sense of sublimity 
which he can find in no other scene. 


Standing thus, and looking upon certain 
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portions of Boston, would it not seem almost 
incredible to you to be told that steam had 
made it what it is—which a century ago the 
world knew not—and, from a simple town 
it has grown, in half of that time, to be 
what you see it? It possessed local advan- 
tages to make it a great manufacturing city; 
a few machinists settled here because 
there was demand for their labor and 
their little mills; new improvements in 
machinery were made from day to day—they 
adopted them to keep pace with their con- 
temporaries; gradually the little wheels were 
found insufficient to drive their mills—steam 
had been successfully applied as a motive 
power; they adopted that, and at length a 
little stream was found barely sufficient to 
supply the boilers of the engines in the 
different factories of a great city. 

On the night of the 19th of January, 1736, 
beneath the lowly roof of a humble and hon- 
est tradesman of Greenock, in Scotland, a 
child was born. There was nothing in the 
antecedents of that child of such a nature as 
would entitle the simple name of Watt to be 
enrolled upon the grand record of those who 
never die. The childhood of James Watt was 
not an unhappy one. He had his playmates 
and his boyish pleasures; and if his thrifty 
parents, struggling in their simple way “to 
turn an honest penny,” were somewhat too 
prone to call the little “ Jamie” a “ ne’er-do- 
weel,” and to bestow upon him occasional 
castigations, it was done more in sorrow than 
in anger, for they loved the lad, and only 
feared that his boyish abstractions and 
dreamy foregazings would bring him a man- 
hood of penury, and leave him, when he 
should be most usefy). to drag out a thriftless 
and unprofitable life. 

These fears of the parents, although they 
added nothing to the comfort or peace of the 
child, unquestionably acted as strong incen- 
tives when the opportunity for congenial oc- 
cupation and employment was presented. 
His early indisposition to study was simply 
an evidence that the brain’s growth within 
itself was too active, and that it needed all 
the rest which nature could give it to obtain 
a healthy maturity. Hard study would have 
killed the child, or dwarfed the intellect. The 
father would come home from his shop, and 
find “ Jamie” beside the fire, gazing intently. 
upon the hissing steam as the tea-kettle piped 
its note of preparation for the evening meal. 
He would question him upon his occupations 
of the day, “Had he been to school—had he 
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learned anything?” “No, nothing.” “Would 
he ever study—would he ever learn any- 
thing?” “Yes.” “When?” “By-and-by.” 
And the father and the child would gaze to- 
gether upon the hissing steam from the tea- 
kettle upon the fire. The parent had no 
dreams beyond the fragrant odor of the 
steeping tea; but what the boy saw, it has 
taken the world a century to fully understand. 

We are told that the elder Watt thought 
frequently of apprenticing his son to some 
hard, manual trade, as he said, “to work the 
lazy bone out of the boy.” What might have 
been the effect if the fine organization of that 
child, both mentally and physically, had been 
subjected to such a test? Herein a great 
Providence protected the germing mind of 
the young inventor, and kept him in the 
only channel which resulted in the matured 
intellect whose one great conception was the 
steam-engine. 

Look from the teakettle to the steam- 
engine, and think how much the world owes 
to a great mind; look from the child in the 
cradle to the matured intellect of the inventor, 
and think how much the world owes to God! 
Let us see what pictures we can trace in the 
shadowy vapor pouring from the crooked 
spout of the old teakettle upon the fire. 

We look out upon the sea; the black clouds 
darken, and the heavy, sullen waves come 
rolling onward before the wind, like remorse- 
less columns of conquering soldiery. The light- 
nings flash, and the electric shafts dart, like 
winged arrows, in eccentric angles through 
the heavens. The spray dashes from sea to 
sea, and the winds whistle and moan through 
the hurtling air. “Thank God,” we say, “no 
ship is abroad to-night; for none could live 
in such a gale.” But ah! what creature of 
power is this which comes up so bravely, 
breasting the heavy gale, and riding over the 
opposing waves, as if regardless of the storm ? 
What new power is this which comes to dis- 
pute the mighty elements upon their eternal 
fields, and to lord it over them so proudly? A 
steamship! And whence came the steamship, 
and what is it? 

We look back upon a century which is 
gone; we see in the humble parlor of a small 
house in the town of Greenock, the tea-board 
laid out for the evening meal, and the curtains 
of the windows closely drawn. 

A tidy, active matron is bustling about, 
slicing the bread and butter, and carefully 
measuring out the due modicum of the 
Chinese leaf, probably upon the good old 
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principle of “a spoonful per head, and one 
for the pot.” A blazing fire gleams and roars 
in the grate, and curls round the black sides 
of the kettle which reposes in the midst of it, 
like waves lashing the sides of a ship at sea; 
and the fire crackles, and the water boils with 
a faintly-heard, poppling sound; and astream 
of white vapor comes whizzing out of the 
spout of the kettle with a shrill, cheery hiss. 


Now the good matron sees nothing particular 


THE BOY’S VISION. 


in all this—the fire is burning, the kettle 
boiling, and that is all; and the fire burns, 
and the kettle boils, just that tea might be 
made, and for no other purpose or end what- 
soever. There is nothing wonderful either in 
the one fact or the other. Kettles have boiled 
and fires have burned from the beginning, and 
will probably do so until the end of the 
chapter. 

But the requisite number of spoonfuls have 
been transferred from the caddy to the pot; 
and as the matron stoops to plage it upon the 
hob, her eye falls upon a little urchin seated 


upon a stool of stunted dimensions, in the 
full glare of the blaze—who, propping his 
furzy head upon his hands, and supporting 
both upon his knees, by reclining an elbow 
against each, isintently gazing at the fire and 
the kettle, and the steam, swallowing them 
with his eyes; and as much absorbed, in fact, 
as the peri might be supposed to have been 
in her momentary glance of heaven. The 
boy looks at the fire, and the mother looks at 


the boy. “Was there ever sic an idle ne’er- 

do-weel in this world as our Jamie?” is the 
question which, almost unconsciously, she 
proposes to herself. As it rises in her mind, 
her hand (none of the lightest) rises in the 
air; and the next second would have seen it 
descend with no contemptible force on the 
shoulders of the luckless urchin, but the door 
opens, and a neighbor gossip, who has per- 
haps been invited to tea, enters. The blow 
hangs, like Mohammed’s coffin, suspended in 
mid-air; and the tongue is used instead of 
‘the fist. Turning to the visitor, Jamie’s 
mother says: 

“Noo, Mistress Balderstone, did you éver 
see the likes o’ that?” 

“The likes o’ what, Mistress Watt?” 

“0, our Jamie; look till the callan—there 
he’ll sit, woman, glowering at the kettle and 
the blaze till ye would think his very een 
would come out o’ his head. "Deed, I kenna 
what’s in the bairn—whiles I think there’s 
somethin’ unlucky in that glower, I hope nae 
limmer has been throwin’ cantrips at him; 
but and ‘deed it’s mair nor likely.” 

“Hout, tout, woman, the bairn’s only 
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warmin’ itsel’,” replies the worthy Mrs. Bal- 
derstone, in a soothing tone. 

“Warmin’ itsel’!” reiterates her friend; 
“ook till that glower o’ his, an’ tell me if ye 
dinna think it’s something bye ordinar’.” 

And, truth to tell, there is something pecu- 
liar in the glance of the boy’s eye; there is 
mind, active, speaking mind, looking through 
4. He seems as one who gazes upon a won- 
drous vision, and whose every sense was 
bound up in the display of gorgeous pageantry 
floating before him. He sits watching the 
escaping steam, until the thin, vaporous col- 
umn appears to cast itself upward in fantastic- 
changing shapes. Sometimes the subtile fluid, 
gathering in force and quantity, will gently 
raise one side of the lid of the kettle, emit a 
white puff, and then let the metal fall with a 
low, clanking sound. There is power, strength 
in that watery cloud. But still the spout pours 
forth its regular volume of white vapor, shoot- 
ing over the ribs of the grate, and curling and 
rolling in outlines as varying and quaint as 
those of a rising mist. 

Suddenly, to the eye of the half-dreaming 
boy, the steam appears, instead of escaping up 
the chimney, to spread itself out in a dense 
volume before the fireplace. He gazes in- 
tently at the phenomenon; indistinct out- 
lines, like the wavy robes of spectres, show 
themselves, float dimly for an instant, then 
melt into the shapeless cloud. Again they 
reappear, and more distinctly than before; 
and the spellbound boy sees faces—some 
terrible, and others gentle and mild—forming, 
and vanishing, and again reappearing in that 
wonderful steam-cloud. He gazes and gazes. 
To the faces, fanciful forms, woven from the 
vapor, attach themselves and cling. There 
is something about them awfully undefined ; 
but they are undefined rather to the mind 
than the eye. The latter can see them, but 


the former cannot grasp or form an accurate 


idea of their strange, shadowy proportions. 
Some are dimly terrible, others calm and 
serene; back and forth they float, not passing, 
but blending with, gliding through, each 
other, and waving their misty wings with a 
slow, undulating motion. Gradually the fair 
and gentle steam-spirits seem, as it were, to 
coalesce, to glide together and become one, 
instinct with mild, intellectual grandeur; and 
round it gathers a threatening phalanx of the 
dark and gloomy spirits, their forms changing 
to hideous, undefined, grotesque things, and 
their faces fearful to look upon. But the mild 
spirit gazes calmly on them, as if in reliance 
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on its innate power; and, raising its white 
arms, it waves the evil spirits back, and as 
they retire undefinedly they cover their fore- 
heads with their wings, for a pale halo of 
light beams around the Jong, fair curls of the 
master-phantom. 

But again they rally and rush, dark, evil- 
minded, like an undefined horror, and wrestle 
with the fair, good form. Here, there, any- 
where, their demon faces lower and mope 
round the God-molded face; and with their 
pointed claws and swooping wings they seek 
to tear the good spirit down, and to exult 
over its fall, with looks of bitter, jeering 
hatred. But they cannot—the spiritual light, 
flickering in long pencils from the forehead 
and the eye of the mild spirit, seems, although 
it is so pale, and apparently so heatless, to 
scorch the wings and shrivel up the limbs of 
the assailant spirits; and at length, drawing 
up its grand form, it throws its arms abroad, 
and with the motion, as though at the waving 
of a wand, the mist-demons shrink, and 
shrivel, and writhe in impotent malice at the 
feet of their conqueror, who stands over 
them, an angel trampling upon fiends! 

And as the dreamy boy watches with 
straining eyes these strange, bewildering 
scenes, his little heart quails within him, till 
his active brain comes to its rescue and tells 
him that these vapor-pictures are but fore- 
shadowings to him of what, in after years, 
will be very clear, and that the fierce and 
dreamy struggle which he has just seen is but 
symbolic of INTELLECT WARRING WITH THE 
ELEMENTS. 

Gradually this one idea grows within the 
mind of the child—it is not very clear to him, 
but there is more comprehension within his 
little brain than he is himself aware of. 

The clouds still roll upward, the clanking 
cover keeps up its steady motion, and the 
shadowy forms still hover upon his head, 
And still he gazes—and lo! the discomfited 
demons at the feet of Intellect, overpowered 
by its might, fade and resolve themselves and 
their writhing motions into the waves of a 
mighty, heaving sea. And Intellect, in all its 
glorious proportions, grows dim, very dim, 
and its semblance changes; and lo! it is a 
ship without a sail, battling with the fierce 
seas which come rolling on, one after another, 
throwing their foaming crests high and higher. 
But gallantly rides that lonely ship. Against 
the fierce wind, against the rolling waves, 
against the rushing tide, it battles sternly. 
Wind, and waves, and tide do their utmost; 
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but on, on, with a fearful innate power, 
moves the mystic ship, dashing aside the 
white, sparkling spray, and tearing through 
wave after wave, till the powers of the ele- 
ments feel themselves conquered, and the 
wind abates, the waves sink, the tide ceases 
to roll, and the low murmur of the settling 
storm proclaims the triumph of the ship of 
intellect. 

“ Jamie, Jamie, what is’t ye’re thinking o’ ?” 
cries a shrill voice. 

The vision vanishes; the waves, the ship 
melt away; the steam-cloud dissolves; the 
old-fashioned mantelpiece, with quaint carv- 
ings and blue-painted tiles, appears, and on the 
fire is the kettle still hissing away, and on the 
hob sits the teapot simmering. 

“Ye idle gawky,” says the shrill voice again, 
“if ever I fin’ ye sittin’ glowering at the fire 


unappreciated boys generally do, until his 
eighteenth year, when he went up to London 
to learn the trade of a mathematical instru- 
ment maker. He grew exceedingly fond of 
this pursuit, for here his natural abilities had 
full scope, and applied himself so closely that 
his health became impaired, and he was com- 
pelled to relinquish work and return to 
Scotland. 

We find that his native city brought back 
again the glow of health, and within the year 
he was enabled to resume his trade; while a 
fondness for study grew upon him to such an 
extent that his friends were again apprehen- 
sive for his health. His strong constitution 
and vigorous intellect carried him, however, 
safely through these years of imprudent ap- 
plication, and we find him in the blush of 
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when ye micht be doin’ somethin’ useful, 
de’il’s in it if I don’t gar ye feel the wicht o’ 
my han’. Sit in till yer tea, ye graceless loon, 
and shak’ han’s wi’ Mistress Balderstone, 
here.” 

The boy rises meekly and does as he is 
told; and the first dim and indistinct ideas of 
James Watt upon steam are laid away in the 
storehouse of his childish memory till, in the 
fullness of time and in the maturity of his 
genius, they shall be ripened. This is one of 
the pictures which we see in the upeurling 
vapor from the spout of the teakettle boiling 
upon the fire; and it reminds us that, per- 
haps, in writing the story of steam, it would 
be well for us to follow the fortunes of this 
dreamy child of Greenock a little further ere 
we leave the subject. 

James Watt continued under the parental 
roof, attending school and getting along as 


the honorable position of mathematical in- 
strument maker to the University of Glasgow. 

For twelve years he devoted himself to the 
study of mechanics, and on the 5th of June, 
1779, obtained the first great reward for his 
labors, in a patent from the English govern- 
ment for a steam-engine. It is not essential 
to our pfesent purpose to follow his career 
further than this; but we will state that he 
lived to see the full realization of all his early, 
childish dreams, and died at his house, at 
Heathfield, Stafford county, on the 25th of 
August, 1818, having realized a princely for- 
tune, having received the highest civic hom- 
ors, and leaving behind him a name which 
will be gratefully remembered throughout all 
time. 

Although the world és indebted to Watt for 
the invention of the steam-engine, it was re- 
served for the genius of our own Fulton to 
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bring it into practical use as a propelling 
power upon the sea. 

Robert Fulton was born in Little Britain, 
‘Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, in 1765. In 
. his infancy, he was put toschool in Lancaster, 

where he acquired the rudiments of an 
English education. His peculiar genius man- 
ifested itself at a very early age. In his child- 
hood, all his hours of recreation were passed 
in the shops of mechanics, or in the employ- 
ment of his pencil. At the age of seventeen 
years, he painted portraits and landscapes in 
Philadelphia, where he remained until he was 
‘about twenty-one. In his twenty-second year 
he went to England, where he was re- 
ceived with great kindness by his distinguish- 
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fidence of its practicability. In May, 1791, he 
obtained from the British government a 
patent for a double inclined plane, to be used 
for transportation; and in the same year, he 
submitted to the British Society for the Pro- 
motion of Arts and Commerce an improve- 
ment, of his invention, on mills for sawing 
marble, for which he received the thanks of 
the society and an honorary medal. He also 
obtained patents for machines for spinning 
flax and making ropes, and invented a 
mechanical contrivance for scooping out the 
earth, in certain situations, to form the 
channels for canals and aqueducts. The 
subject of canals appears chiefly to have 
engaged his attention at this time. He now, 


ed countryman, Benjamin West, who was so 
pleased with his promising genius and amiable 
qualities that he took him into his house, 
‘where he continued an inmate for several 
years. After leaving the family of West, he 
‘appears for some time to have made painting 
his chief employment. He spent two years in 
Devonshire, where he formed an acquaintance 
with the Duke of Bridgewater, so famous for 
his canals, and Lord Stanhope, a nobleman 
celebrated for his love of science, and particu- 
larly for his love of the mechanical arts. In 
1798 we find Fulton actively engaged in a 
project to improve inland navigation. Even 
‘at that early period he had conceived the idea 
of propelling vessels by steam, and he speaks 
‘in some of his manuscripts with great con- 


THE NIGHT EXPRESS TRAIN. 


and probably for some time previously, pro- 
fessed himself a civil engineer. Under this 
title he published his work on canals. 
Throughout his course as a machinist and 
civil engineer, he derived great advantage 
from his talent for drawing and painting, he 
being an elegant and accurate draftsman. 
After his attention was directed to mechanics, 
he seems not to have used his pencil as a 
painter till a short time before his death, 
when he painted some portraits of his own 
family. In 1797, he went to Paris, where he 
lived several years in the family of Joel 
Barlow, during which time he studied the 
higher mathematics, physics and perspective. 
He left Paris in 1806, and, after a short stay 
in England, returned to the United States, 
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and effected his wonderful mission, the prac- 
tical establishment of navigation by steam, by 
the completion and triumphant success of the 
Clermont, the first vessel which was ever 
wholly and effectually propelled by steam. 

This ‘vessel was launched from the yard of 
Charles Brown, at Corlears Hook, in July, 
1807, over sixty years ago. She was fully 
completed, and made her trial trip in August 
following, taking her departure from the old 
State Prison dock, at the foot of Amos street, 
for Albany, which place she reached without 
accident, making the run in thirty-two hours, 
equal to five miles an hour. 

The Clermont was named after the coun- 
try-seat of Chancellor Livingston, Fulton’s 
patron and friend. Her voyage to Albany 
was the first successful one ever 
made by asteamboat, and marked 
an era in the history of this 
country. The excitement which 
it occasioned rang through the 
country from north to south. The 
astonishment of the inhabitants 
on the banks of the Hudson, ex- 
cited by her appearance, many of 
whom had never heard of a steam- 
engine, much less a steamboat, 
has been the subject of many 
quaint and interesting sketches of 
both pen and pencil, some of 
which were most ridiculous, while 
others were of that character 
which nothing but an object of 
real grandeur could have excited. 

She was described by some, who 
had indistinctly seen her passing 
in the night, as a living monster 
moving on the waters, defying the 
winds and tide, and breathing 
flames and smoke. She had the 
most terrific appearance to other vessels 
which were navigating the river at this time. 
The fuel used, the same as all steamboats for 
years after, was dry pine wood, which sends 


forth a volume of ignited vapor several feet 


above the top of the smoke-pipe; and, when- 
ever the fire is stirred, a galaxy of sparks fly 
off, which at night present a beautiful and 
effective appearance. This uncommon light 
at first attracted the notice of the crews of 
other vessels, who, although the wind and 
tide were adverse, were astonished to find 
that the object producing it was rapidly ap- 
proaching them; and when it came so near 
that the noise of the machinery and paddle- 
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wheels could be heard, it is said that the 
crews, in some instances, shrunk between 
their decks from the startling sight; some 
escaped to the shore by the aid of their small- 
boats, while others prostrated themselves, and 
besought? Providence to protect them from 
the horrible monster which was marching on 
the tide and lighting its path by the fire 
which it vomited. It is said that one indi- 
vidual, when he first saw the Clermont on her 
passage, and as she was passing the now city 
of Hudson, went home and told his wife that 
“he had seen the devil going to Albany on a 
saw-mill.” 

Fulton continued to prosecute his experi- 
ments and improvements in steam-engines, 


_ but did not receive his first patent until Feb- 


rufary 11, 1809; and in the same month of the 
year 1811, he obtained further protection for 
other improvements in boats and machinery, 
From this time forward he was mostly em- 
ployed in the construction of boats, among 
which were the first steam ferryboats. Our 
space will not permit a detailed account of 
his connection with the project for the great 
Erie Canal; of his new plans and experi- 
ments in submarine warfare; of the con- 
struction of the steam-frigate which bore his 
name; of his vexations and ruinous lawsuits 
and controversies with those who interfered 
with his patent rights and exclusive grants. 
Fulton died Febr..ary 24, 1815. 
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Christmas comes associated with all that is 
social and convivial, based upon a most im- 
portant religious event, and the heart warms 
beneath its genial influences. The feeling 
that the season inspires is universal, though 
a Catholic transmission, and whether the 
ancient or modern church devotes the most 
attention *to it, bids fair to be a question. 
The idea that it commemorates the Saviour’s 
birth, whether the date is authentic or not, 
commends it, and every heart opens to its 
approach. The better feeling then prevails, 
and meanness and hard-heartedness are ten 
times more revolting than at any other time 
of the year; though there are Scrooges that 
Christmas cannot reach, and hearts that the 
season cannot melt. We, however, are not 
so hilarious about its observance as they are 
in the old country—in England—where the 
wassail-bowl, and the yule log, and the holly 
are great features; where the huge fount 
sends up its steamy inspiration, and the air 
is odorous with the grateful vapors that 
compose the atmosphere of Christmas. 

Turn to the engraving which heads this 
article. It is a good and cheerful face that 
greets you with a hearty welcome. The 
bowl beneath it, smoking as if with the genial 
and hilarious glow of the Christmas season, 
is the wassail, a component of ale, sugar 
and apples, a pleasant mixture that has a 
generous warmth in it, which even a temper- 
ate man need not turn away from. This is 
the great English national drink; but we fear 
that in our own country excess of exuberance 
runs riot, and seeks happiness in stronger 
decoctions, though not where Christmas has 


its true hold, the genial never deteriorating 
into the fierceness of passion at such a time. 
Nothing baleful should obtrude upon the 
season of hospitality, merriment and open- 
heartedness. “Peace on earth, good-will 
towards men” has in its sound no invitation 
to aught that profanes peace. It may be 
mirthful as possible and crowded with good 
cheer, but never militates against the spirit 
that the day inaugurated. . 
Dickens, who has done more than any man 
since Irving to exalt Christmas and show its 
importance as a humanizer, says, “ Numer- 
ous, indeed, are the hearts to. which 
Christmas brings a brief season of happiness 
and enjoyment. How many families, whose 
members have been dispersed and scattered 
far and wide in the restless struggles of life, 
are then reunited, and meet once again in 
that happy state of companionship and 
mutual good-will which is a source of such 
pure and unalloyed delight, and one so in- 
compatible with the cares and sorrows of the 
world, that the religious belief of the most 
civilized nations, and the rude traditions of 


‘the roughest savages, alike number it among 


the first joys of a future condition of exist- 
ence, provided for the blest and happy! How 
many old recollections, and how many 
dormant sympathies does Christmas time 
awaken! * * * Happy, happy Christmas! 
that can win: us back to the delusions of our 
childish days; that can recall to the old man 
the pleasures.of his youth; that can transport 
the sailor and the traveller, thousands of 
miles away, back to his own fireside and his 
quiet home !” 
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Such a scene as is presented in the engrav- 
ing below embodies his idea of a Christmas 
gathering, though Thanksgiving is more 
observed in puritan New England as a family 
feast-day, but not more heartily as a holiday. 
The Christmas is honored with the turkey 
and pudding, however, universally, and 
benevolence is active in supplying the larder 
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of those who unfortunately have not the 
means of keeping Christmas. 

Irving, in his Sketch Book, describing an 
English Christmas, thus alludes to this 
happy, domestic feature : 

“Tt is a beautiful arrangement, also, 
derived from days of yore, that this festival, 
which commemorates the announcement of 
the religion of peace and love, has been made 
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the season for gathering together of family 
connections, and drawing closer again those 
bands of kindred hearts, which the cares, and 
pleasures, and sorrows of the world are con- 
tinually operating to cut loose; of calling 
back the children of a family, who have 
launched forth in life, and wandered widely 
asunder, once more to assemble about the 


paternal hearth, that rallying-place of the 
affections, there to grow young and loving 
again among the endearing mementos of 
childhood. * * * We feel more sensibly 
the charm of each other’s society, and are 


-brought more closely together by dependence 


on each other for, enjoyment. Heart calleth 
unto heart; and we draw our pleasures from 
the deep wells of loving kindness, which lie 
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in the quiet recesses of our bosoms, and 
which, when resorted to, furnish forth the 
pure element of domestic felicity.” 

This is a sweet picture of a season not yet 
crowded into unobservance, even when 
dynasties are tottering to their fall, and the 
hearts of men are tending to selfishness. 

In England and on the continent the 
Christmas carol is heard on every hand long 
before dawn, and in our picture, herewith, 
are a trio of instrumentists endeavoring to 
serenade the day, which the waning moon 
pronounces near at hand. Their hearts are 
warm though their fingers are cold, and their 
strains are doubtless as sweet as though they 


THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 


were good-looking, which most certainly they 
are not, especially him of the trombone, 
whom we would be loth to meet on any 
other night but Christmas. 

The poet Longfellow thus describes these 
early welcomes of Christmas morning in one 


of his German translations, the custom in 


Germany being almost universally observed. 


I hear along our street 
Pass the minstrel throngs; 
Hark! they play so sweet, 
On their hautboys, Christmas songs! 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire. 


In December ring 
Every day the chimes; 


Loud the gleemen sing 
In the streets their merry rhymes, 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire. 


Shepherds at the grange, 
Where the Babe was born, 
Sang, with many a change, 
Christmas carols until morn, 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 


Sing them till the night expire. 


These good people sang 
Songs devout and sweet; 
While the rafters rang, 
There they stood with freezing feet. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 


Sing them till the night expire. 


Nuns in frigid cells 
At this holy tide, 
For want of something else, 
Christmas songs at times have tried. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire. 


Washerwomen old, 
To the sound they beat, 
Sing by rivers cold, 
With uncovered heads and feet. 
Let us by the fire 
. Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire. 
Who by the fireside stands 
Stamps his feet and sings; 
But he who blows his hands 
Not so gay a carol brings. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire. 


These Christmas chimes, or waits, are very 
faint imitations of the early song of the 
Judean plains, the difference being that 


betwixt the human and the divine, that the 


shepherds heard— 


“When such music sweet 
' Their hearts and ears did greet, 
As never was by mortal finger strook, 
Divinely warbled voice 
Answering the stringéd noise, 
As all their souls in blissful rapture took; 
The air, such pleasure loth to lose, 
With thousand echoes still prolongs the 
heavenly close. 
* rig: * * 
Such music (as ’tis said) 
Before was never made, 
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But when of old the song of morning sung, 
While the Creator great ' 
His constellation set, 
And the well-balanced world on hinges 
hung, 
And cast the dark foundations deep, 
And bid the weltering waves their oozy 
channel keep.” 


The scene described in our next illustra- 
tion is one of interest, if the reader can but 
see it. The distribution of gifts is a most 
joyous incident of Christmas. The interest 
of the young to know what the elders intend 
to surprise them with culminates at this 
time. It is pleasant to reward good children, 
and few are so bad as to get nothing. Yet 
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are brought to bear upon them. Everybody 
gives and everybody receives; and there is 
mystery involved in the choice of presents 
that adds to the interest. Months are 
devoted to the selection, and ingenuity is 
taxed to the utmost to procure just the 
thing that will convey the greatest amount of 
satisfaction. The present, it is thought, 
which best realizes the desire, is a wedding- 
ring, and these are growing more common 
every year, as Christmas time is considered 
most fitting for the consummation of mat- 
rimonial engagements. The streets before 
Christmas are alive with those who are 
making a business of endeavoring to please 
others. Shopkeepers are complaisant, and 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS, 


one poor little fellow in the picture is disap- 
pointed, or has hurt his finger; it is not 
clearly defined which. The lady with the 
Grecian bend is the happiest of the crowd, 
apparently, and serves as an offset to the 
venerable broker, whom everybody will rec- 
ognize as Mr. Terrapin, who is a heavy leaner 
on Change. ‘Terrapin is the picture of 


benevolence. His benevolence has, in fact, 


worn all his hair off, and there he stands 
beaming above the scene like an adipose 
angel. The presents are not visible, as they 
should be, but the reader is assured that 
‘though absent, they are not forgot.” 

The matter of gifts has grown to be of 
vastly more importance than in the olden 
time. It is rather a modern invention, and 
the most cavernous of pockets reveal then 
depths under the depletive influences that 


clerks weary with importunate applicants. 
It is a curious study for any one at sucha 
time to note the freaks of capricious taste 
and see the many moods it assumes. The 
old saying that it takes everybody to make a 
world finds verification in that which is 
bought for everybody—ranging from bijouterie 
to cooking-stoves—and immense must be the 
pocket of Santa Claus, and gigantic the 
stocking of capacity to receive some gifts he 
brings. Mrs. Partington reflected upon the 
joy the widow must feel who on the Christ- 
mas morning finds a barrel of flour in her 
stocking a strain of fancy and a strain of 
stecking of unnatural occurrence. But 
though a thousand extravagances mark the 
time, there is as much pleasure in giving as 
in receiving, and for one day at least each 
heart seeks some other heart’s happiness. 
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A great element of Christmas festivity is 
the pudding. Few in this country know 
how, or have not the patience, to make a 
Christmas pudding. An English acquaint- 
ance of ours, who 's zealous on the Christmas 
question, and looks to the integrity of the 
pudding as a leading feature of the day, 
mounts guard over the kettle which contains 
it, and superintends its boiling for the con- 
ventional twelve hours. He is never fully 
happy till he sees it steaming and smoking 
on the board, with its attendant sauces and 
blazed brandy, and then he subsides into the 
supreme content of the day. What a parade 
is made about it among the children as it is 
borne in procession from the kitchen to the 


house and a pastry-cook’s next door to each 
other, with a laundress’s next door to that! 
That was the pudding! In half a minute 
Mrs. Cratchit entered, flushed, but smiling 
proudly, with the pudding, like a speckled 
cannon-ball, so hard and firm, blazing in half 
a quartern of ignited brandy, and bedight 
with Christmas holly stuck into the top. 0, 
a wonderful pudding! Bob Cratchit said, 
and calmly, too, that he regarded it as the 
greatest success achieved by Mrs. Cratchit 
since their marriage. Mr. Cratchit said that 
now the weight was off her mind, she would 
confess she had doubts about the quantity of 
flour.” 

The English Christmas pudding, however, 


THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 


table! Our friend heard Dickens read the 
Christmas Carol, and admitted an equal 
anxiety with Mrs. Cratchit’s on the result. 
What a delightful description is that of intro- 
ducing the pudding at the Cratchit’s: — 
“But now, the plates being changed by 
Miss Belinda, Mrs. Cratchit left the room 
alone—too nervous to bear witnesses—to 
take the pudding up and bring it in. Suppose 
it should not be done enough! Suppose it 
should break in turning out! Suppose some- 
body should have got over the wall of the 
backyard and stolen it, while they were 
merry with the goose—a supposition at which 
the two young Cratchits became livid! Al 
sorts of horrors were supposed. Halloo! A 
great deal of steam! The pudding was out 
of the copper! A smell like a washing-day! 
That was the cloth. A smell like an eating- 


with all the fuss that is made about it, is 
more palatable to English than American 
taste. It is too highly spiced to be healthful, 
and when boiled to a consistency that will 
admit of its being thrown over the house and 
not break, it is as indigestible as lead. Like 
the haggis to the Scotchman, which habit 
makes palatable, the pudding is to the Eng- 


lishman, who, with the digestion of an 


ostrich, finds no difficulty with it, and regards 
it as an institution. Its conventional Christ- 
mas reputation, however, gives it a prestige 
which introduces it to many American 
homes, and people become educated to 4 
liking of it. There is a generous sound in 
the name of an English pudding, and its 
aroma is seductive; but unless one has 4 
guaranty against dyspepsia, let him partake 
of it sparingly. 
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Christmas is the season when benevolent 
emotions prevail, and the poor are sought out 
for relief. No home should be sad with the 

ce of want at such a time, and the 
ready hand follows the promptings of the 
willing heart. It is the season for the growth 
of the humane graces, The weather may be 
cold, and the colder it is the readier the gift. 
The widow’s heart sings for joy at the sea- 
sonable munificence, and childish pleasure 
finds expression in the realization of human 
bounty. The rich and the poor enjoy a 
common level on Christmas day in a common 
happiness, and in the equal delight of giving 
and receiving, felt but unexpressed, is a 
devotion that surpasses the power of words, 
which rises to the source of all goodness with 
the sanctity of a pure heart-offering. 

We cannot do better than extract Geoffry 
Crayon’s description of the equalizing quality 
of Christmas in connection with this subject, 
that brings rich and poor to the common 
level, and makes benevolence a duty, recog- 
nized then if but for once a year: 

“The villagers doffed their hats to the 
Squire [Bracebridge] as he passed, giving him 
the good wishes of the season with every ap- 
pearance of heartfelt sincerity, and were 
invited by him to the hall, to take something 
tokeep out the cold of the weather; and I 
heard blessings uttered by several of the poor, 
which convinced me that, in the midst of his 
enjoyment, the worthy old cavalier had not 
forgotten the true Christmas virtue of charity. 

“On our way homeward his heart seemed 
overflowed with generous and happy feelings. 
As we passed over a rising ground which 
commanded something of a prospect, the 
sounds of rustic merriment now and then 
reached our ears. The squire paused for a 
few moments, and looked around with an air 
of inexpressible benignity. The beauty of 
the day was of itself sufficient to inspire 
philanthropy. Notwithstanding the frosti- 
ness of the morning, the sun in his cloudless 
journey had acquired sufficient power to melt 
away the thin covering of snow from every 
southern declivity, and to bring out the living 
green which adorns an English landscape 
even in mid-winter. Large tracts of smiling 
verdure contrasted with the dazzling white- 
hess of the shaded slopes and hollows. Every 
sheltered bank, on which the broad rays rest- 
ed, yielded its silver rill of cold and limpid 
water, glittering through the dripping grass, 
and sent up slight exhalations to contribute 
to the thin haze that hung just above the 


surface of the earth. There was something 
truly cheering in the triumph of warmth and 
verdure over the frosty thraldom of winter; 
it was, as the squire observed, an emblem of 
Christmas hospitality, breaking through the 
chills of ceremony and selfishness, and thaw- 
ing every heart into a flow. He pointed with 
pleasure to the indications of good cheer 
reeking from the chimneys of the comfortable 
farmhouses and low-thatched cottages. ‘I 
love, said he, ‘to see this day well kept by 
rich and poor; it is a great thing to have one 
day in the year, at least, when you are sure 
of being welcome wherever you go, and of 
having, as it were, the world all thrown open 


An English gentleman of the olden time 
was wont to have all his tenants and neigh- 
bors at his hall on Christmas morning, when 
“the strong beer was broached, and the 
black-jack went plentifully about with toast, 
sugar and nutmeg, and good Cheshire 
cheese.” “There is something genuine and 
affectionate,” Crayon says, “in the gayety of 


_ ‘the lower orders, when it is excited by the 


bounty and familiarity of those above them; 
the warm glow of gratitude enters into their 
mirth, and a kind word or a small pleasantry 
frankly uttered by a patron, gladdens the 
heart of the dependent more than oil and 
wine.” We know no such distinctions here, 
but the benevolence is universal. 

But Christmas night is replete with a more 
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joeund spirit. The games, the romps, the 
exuberance, mark the flying hours with noisy 
mirth. “Blindman’s Buff,” “Copenhagen,” 
“Twirl the Platter,” all claim attention, and 
old and young combine in the scene of noisy 
enjoyment. The young man of our illustra- 
tion, who is “going it blind,” is the repre- 
sentative of thousands who are doing Christ- 
mas, and undoing themselves. 

Christmas sports, though well observed 
among us, have scarcely the relish that they 
do in the old country. None describes those 
better than our friend Geoffry, in his 
sketch of Christmas at Bracebridge Hall. 
We know nothing of the yule log in our 
Christmas, This is a great log of wood, 


sometimes ‘the root of a tree, brought into 
the house with great ceremony on Christmas 
eve, laid in the fire-place, and lighted with 
the brand of last year’s log. While it lasts, 
the greatest glee prevails. It is intended to 
burn all night, and while it continues the 
sport goes on. A brand is preserved from it, 
with which the log of the next year is to be 
lighted. The yule log, however, is not gener- 
ally burnt, even in England. In the north it 
is most regarded, where there are many 


superstitions connected with it. The mistle- © 


toe is still hung up in farmhouses and 
kitchens at Christmas, and the young men 
have the privilege of kissing the girls under 
it, plucking each time a berry from the bush. 
When the berries are all gone, the privilege 
ceases. There are games, besides, that we 
know nothing of by their names: Hoodman 


Christmas. 


blind, shoe the wild mare, hot cockles, steal 
the white loaf, bob apple, snap dragon, etc, 
The after-dinner scene at Bracebridge Hall is 
delightfully unctuous with the genial humor 
of the time. 

“ After the dinner-table was removed, the 
hall was given up to the younger members of 
the family, who, prompted to all kind of noisy 
mirth by the Oxonian and Master Simon (an 
old bachelor relative), made its old walls ring 
with their merriment as they played at romp- 
ing games. I delight in witnessing the 
gambols of children, and particularly at this 
happy holiday season, and could not help 
stealing out of the drawing-room on hearing 
one of their peals of laughter. I found them 


at a game of blindman’s buff. Master Simon, 
who was the leader of their revels, and seemed 
on all occasions to fill the office of that 
ancient potentate, the Lord of Misrule, was 
blinded in the midst of the hall. The little 
beings were as busy about him as the mock 
fairies about Falstaff; pinching him, plucking 
at the skirts of his coat, and tickling him 
with straws, One fine blue-eyed girl of 
thirteen, with her flaxen hair all in beautiful 
confusion, her frolic face in a glow, her frock 
half torn off her shoulders, a complete picture 
of a romp, was the chief tormentor; and from 
the slyness with which Master Simon avoided 
the smaller game, and hemmed this wild 
little nymph into corners, and obliged her to 
jump shrieking over chairs, I suspected the 
rogue of being not a whit more blinded than 
was convenient.” 
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But it is “under the mistletoe” that the 
gallant spirit of Christmas finds expression. 
The mistletoe hangs from the wall, and those 
who stand beneath it must pay the forfeit. 
*Tis an old and pleasant custom, which finds 
no opposition. It is one of those innocences 
that have survived the fall, and cropped out 
largely in the winter. It is more English, 


nial is observed here under another name; 
but it is mere lip service. Recall the scene 
at old Wardle’s on Christmas evening. “ From 
the centre of the ceiling old Wardle had just 
suspended, with his own hands, a huge branch 
of mistletoe, and this same branch of mistle- 
toe instantaneously gave rise to a scene of 
general and most delightful struggling and 
confusion, in the midst of which, Mr. Pick- 
wick, with a gallantry that would have done 
honor to a descendant of Lady Tollimglower 


herself, took the old lady by the hand, led her 
beneath the mystic branch, and saluted her 
in all courtesy and decorum. The old lady 
submitted to this piece of practical politeness 
with all the dignity which befitted so impor- 
tant and serious a solemnity; but the younger 
ladies, not being so thoroughly imbued with a 
superstitious veneration for the custom, or 


imagining that the value of a salute is very 
much enhanced if it cost a little trouble to 
obtain it, screamed and struggled, and ran 
into corners, and threatened and remon- 
strated, and did everything but leave the 
room, until some of the less adventurous 
gentlemen were on the point of desisting, 
when they all at once found it useless to 
resist any longer, and submitted to be kissed 
with a good grace.” 

Blessings on Christmas! The most boun- 
tiful, most delightful day of all the year! 


THE OLD-TIME APPLE-BEE. 


BY B. P. SHILLABER. 


Among the pleasing things of the past 

That come to me in retrocast, 

Fraught with the odor and grace of truth, 
And bearing the glory and glow of youth— 
The morning light of the early day, 

When all was bright and all was gay, 

And my heart beat quick to the notes of glee— 
Is the cheerful and busy apple-bee. 


Ah, happy is the scene I view 

In the blaze of memory’s light anew, 
And merry and fair the circle seen, 

In pristine garb and pristine mien, 
With eyes as beauteous in their glow 
As in the long, long years ago, 

When I, in boyish feeling free, 

Found mirth and joy in the apple-bee. 
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Cheeks rivalling the apples’ blush, 
Smiles as tender as morning’s flush, 
Voices clear as the song of birds, 
Tuned to cadence of happy words, 
Pleasant gossip of this and that, 
Healthful music of earnest chat, 
Wisdom, and wit, and melody, 
Mark the course of the apple-bee. 


Say not a word of Grecian bends, 

Or the added charm that crinoline lends, 
Or the waterfall’s expanding grace, 

Or the wealth of ribbon or of lace, 


Or the slender shape of a prisoned waist, 

Or the pride of fashion’s captious taste — 
They none compare with the forms I see 

In my vision there of the apple-bee. 


There’s more revealed than the show of wealth 
In the strength and beauty of sturdy health; 
More grandeur than if gem-bedight 

In radiant eyes’ effulgent light; 

More grace than chignon e’er has thrown 

In rippling locks that are all their own; 

And the high back-comb is a crown to me— 
Each wearer a queen at the apple-bee. 


Severely simple and chastely sweet 

Is the dress where prudence and comfort meet; 
Where the heart can beat with as glad a glow 
As if under silk, in calico, 

And mid the crush of impending ills 

Are ne’er included milliner bills; 

And no compunctious throe has she 

Who shines as queen of the apple-bee. 


The mirth leaps up when the work is done, 
And the carnival reigns of noisy fun; 

The old look on in benignant way 

To see the —— very forfeits to pay— 


The culminate of labial joys, 

In let-out spirits of girls and boys! 
Ah, many a lovelit flame we see 
Illwming the scene of the apple-bee. 


The scene fades out in mist of years; 
The old-time custom disappears; 
Voices are hushed that then were gay, 
The golden locks have turned to gray, 
The tender eyes, so fair and bright, 


Are grandames’ now, with failing sight, 


And naught is left but a memory 
Of the joyous, rollicking apple-bee. 
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A WOMAN’S ERROR. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


CHAPTER XII. 

A STRANGE rumor had reached Brent. 
Men stopped each other in the street to talk 
it over; some were skeptical, and-all decl&red 
that they never did hear the beat, never! 
Old wives remembered signs and dreams, 
and related how on the night of Walter Har- 
grave’s disappearance the light at Barry’s 
Bluff had burned red as blood for two hours, 
when everybody knew it was a white light. 
And there were enough marvellous dreams 
told to fill a small volume, if a publisher could 
have been found willing to undertake the 
enterprise. But Hugh and Mollie kept their 
own counsel, only saying solemnly to them- 
selves, “ We saw, and we know.” 


the ears of Celia Hargrave. She had beén 
very ill for six weeks, but she got up that 
night after Susan Bristow had gone to bed, 
and dressed hastily, and went up stairs to a 
little dark closet in the front hall, and took 
out a large package of papers. They were 
yellow and creased, and on some of them the 
writing was almost illegible. There were 
deeds of meadow-land, and valuable tracts of 
timber, and mortgages on houses, all going to 
prove the legality of the great Hargrave prop- 
erty. One after another she slipped them off 
the pile, until she came to one folded gil 
tied with a piece of pink tape. She took it 
up with fingers that trembled so that it was 
not until after she had made several efforts 
that she managed to loosen the knot. She 
unfolded it, and another paper fell out of it— 
a new, white paper, folded and sealed, and 
directed to “Walter Hargrave.” She took it 
up and ran her finger under the edge of the 
paper, and then, with a sudden shiver and a 
quick look over her shoulder, she put it 
between the other and refolded it, after first 
glancing over the one that was stained and 
yellow, and tied the tape about it and put it 
in her bosom. 

She arranged the others with scrupulous 


exactness, and returned them “to the closet, 


and then returned to the sitting-room. She 
32 


- back in her chair and rest. 


‘her eyes, as 


was very white, and her eyes were so large, 
and had such a look of sorrow and penitence 
in them as would make one’s heart ache to see. 
But no one saw, as, through the silent hours 
of midnight, she sat at the table writing— 


_ writing as if her very life depended on it. She 


had to pause every now and then, and lay 
At such timés 
she. would put’ her hand—her thin, white 


‘hand, through which the veins and cords 


showed with painful distinctness—up ovér 
as if the light hurt’ them, and 
strangely enough they were always wet when 


‘she took them away, though you would have 


sworn she did not weep, her > og looked so 


‘hot and dry. 
And as the rumor grew, it came one day to ~ 


At last ‘her task was finished; whatever it 


‘was, and carefully folded—she lingered a 


little over this, as though loath to leave it— 
and taking the package from her bosom, she 
laid them all together, and folded a sheet of 
white paper about them, and wrote a name 


. on it. When she had done this, she leaned 
* back in her chair a long while, much longer 


than she had before, and something warm 
and wet, something that glistened in the 
light like pearls, ran down her thin fingers 
and dropped'in her lap. I- think these must 
have been tears; for the hot, fevered look 
was gorie out of her eyes, and something very 
like a smile hovered about her pale lips. 

And while the people in Brent were won- 
dering and speculating upon the possibility of 
a man who had been dead a year and a half 
coming back to life, Lena Dinsmore, under 
the devoted care of the new doctor who had 
so suddenly intruded himself into the hospi- 
tal, completely crowding the others out, had 
so far recovered as to be thought able to bear 
the shock of a great joy that had been await- 
ing her for several days. She was still very 
weak, and Doctor Dinsmore would rather 
have deferred it a little longer, but he had 
had hard work to keep the secret so long 
with the eager, yearning face haunting him 
continually, and begging to know “when he 
could see his little girl ?” 
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Doctor Dinsmore was always a very atten- 
tive physician, but all the interest, and 
attention, and devotion of his whole profes- 
sional life culminated in this one little 
patient. Never, in the first days of his woo- 
ing, had he ever loved her one half so tenderly 
as now, since he had “known what a terrible, 
dreary blank life was without her. He had 
told her about Leslie Wolcott, and she in 
turn had told him all she could remember of 
that terrible night, when she had turned and 
fled from the terrible temptation which had 
held her for a time. How when she saw the 
train in which she was to go coming up, and 
the sudden revelation of her sin came to her, 
she had but one impulse, that was to fly. 
She was sick and dizzy, and there was such a 
terrible, terrible feeling in her head, she 
thought she should go distracted. She was 
sensible of only one feeling, the desire to get 
away from him.-A dreadful fear haunted 
her, that if he touched her, or she looked in 
his face, she could not resist, but should go 
with him to destruction. 

In her excited state she had not noticed 
the special which had come up on the other 
track; but as she turned to fly away from the 
other, she saw that—which had passed— 
moving rapidly away. She did not know how 
she did it, but when she was fairly sensible of 
anything, she found herself being led into the 
rear car by a brakeman, who told the con- 
ductor—she remembered that distinctly— 
that “there was a woman who had come fly- 
ing down the track like a whirlwind, and had 
climbed aboard the car before he had had 
time to think.” And then she remembered 
their asking her where she wanted to go, and 
she tried to speak, but couldn’t move her lips, 
and then that terrible numb, deadly feeling 
eame over her, so like that which shé felt 
that evening at Rose Cottage last summer, 
and she did not know any more until she 
epened her eyes and saw him bending’ over 
her. She had not the slightest remembrance 
how she came at New York—only, as she 
supposed, they brought her right on in the 
train, perhaps unconscious of her condition— 
er who had taken her to the hospital. This 
she had told him from time to time as 
strength and memory returned. But at 
length, as reason asserted its sway, and the 
strange torpor that had enchained her senses 
wore off, she hegan to be curious about many 


things. How he had known she was there, © 


and who had brought her there. She had a 


vague, indistinct recollection of somebody’s 
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holding her in their arms, and imploring her 
to speak to them. She thought, too, that, 
whoever it was, they kissed her a great many 
times, and something warm and wet fell on 
her closed lids, which must have been tears, 
But it might all have been a part of her delir- 
ium, and yet it seemed real; only as some- 
thing that hanpened in some other state of 
existence. 

It was the fourth day since she had re- 
gained her consciousness, and she was so 
much better that her husband said: 

“Lena, if I succeed in finding the person 
who cared for you and brought you here, and 
whom you fancy you can faintly remember, 
do you want to know?” 

“T want to see him, Basil. I want to thank 
him. I think I should know him,” she said, 
eagerly. 

“Have you any idea who it could have 
been ?” 

“T don’t know asI have. No,I have not. 
And yet it seems as if it were some one I had 
known and loved sometime,” she said, 
thoughtfully. 

“If it were not so long since the disappear- 
ance of—” 

“Basil!” springing up and catching his 
hand in both of hers. 

“ What, dear?” 

“It was him! I know now. O Basil! did 
he come back from the dead to watch over 
his little girl?” the tears coming to her eyes. 

The doctor drew her head to his breast, 
and held her hands a moment in his firm 
clasp. 

“You must not excite yourself so, Lena,” 
he said, in his calm, firm voice. “I was 
going to tell you spmething, dear, something 
which would make you very happy—some- 
thing better than you had ever dared hope 
for on earth; but I shall not dare tell you 
unless you are. very calm, because I could 
not have you ill again, little wife.” 

She lifted her head and looked searchingly 
in his face. 

“Basil, it was my father; he has come 
back from the dead!” she said, in a low, awed 
voice. 

“Not from the dead—that were impossible. 
But if I should tell you that he had only been 
kept away from you by circumstances over 
which he had no control, but that at last—” 

“ Basil Dinsmore, where is my father?” she 
interrupted, Sharply. 

“Here, my child, h re! O my little Lena! 
my little, little gi | “*"_? before Doctor 
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Dinsmore could interpose, he had thrown 
open the door, and sprang to the bedside, and 
folded his child in his arms. 

Lena gave one little glad cry, and put her 
arms about his neck. 

“O papa, you were gone so long, and your 
little girl was so weak!” And half from joy 
and half from pain, she broke into a low, soft 
weeping. 

Doctor Dinsmore walked back and forth, 
half jealous of the tender art by which Walter 
Hargrave soothed and calmed her grief, and 
brought back smiles to her tremulous lips. 
Listening to the low, tender words which fell 
so naturally between them, he remembered, 
by way of contrast, the cool, grave, staid 
manner in which he had addressed her, and 
for the first time realized how much there is 
in loving words—how much of all life’s sweet- 
ness and blessedness comes through them. 
Thinking it over, his heart smote him anew— 
what a brave, unselfish heart it was!—for his 
blindness and neglect. Taking all the blame 
upon himself, and only thinking of her as 
sinned against, instead of sinning, his heart 
grew heavy with an indefinable regret. 

“Basil, my husband, come here, please,” 
came in low tones from the bed—tones that 
thrilled him with a sweet, solemn joy. She 
reached out and took his hand, and carried 
it tenderly and reverently to her lips, and 
then laid it in that of her father. “You will 
love him for my sake, father,’ she said, 
brokenly. 

“I love him for his own, my child,” he 
replied. 

“I know; but I mean something different. 
He has been very tender and forgiving to 
your little girl, father. When she erred and 
wronged him, he took her to his strong, true 
heart, and took all the blame of her sin upon 
his own soul. Did you ever know such love 
before? It was a hard thing to forgive—the 
hardest thing in the world, and yet he forgave 
me! Is it asking too much, father, to ask you 
to love him for my sake ?” she said, solemnly. 

“Lena, don’t!” Doctor Dinsmore inter- 
posed, deprecatingly. “It was my fault, and 
I shall not permit even you to slander my 
wife.” 

Walter Hargrave smiled faintly, but there 
were tears in his eyes and in his voice as he 
said, holding a hand of each: 

“God help and keep you both, and make 
‘the happiness of the future atone for the 
sorrow of the past!, Remember that mutual 
love, tenderness _-gonfidence is the only 
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safeguard of wedlock. And now, my dear 
doctor, if Lena is not too tired, I will explain 
the mystery of my sudden disappearance from 
Brent eighteen months ago. I gave you a 
brief outline that first day when you came in 
upon me here so suddenly, and claimed as 
your wife my little girl, But perhaps I had 
better begin at the beginning—” 

“O yes, father!” interrupted Lena. “I 
want to know, you know.” 

He stooped over and kissed the eager lips, 
and taking one of the little, weak hands in 
his, began: 

“When I left Rose Cottage to go up to the 
mansion, in answer to my brother’s dying 
request, I fully expected to return in a few 
hours. And yet,I cannot explain the feel- 
ing; I felt as if I were leaving you for a long 
time, my child. I felt, when I came back 
from the door and kissed you, that it was 
perhaps for the last time. A strange pre- 
sentiment that I was about to leave you took 
possession of me. I thought it foolish, and 
tried to throw it off, but I could not wholly 
rid myself of it. It was this feeling that 
prompted me to go and count. the contents of 
my purse, and leave it with you—only a 
pitiful fifty dollars in all—poor child!” 

“TI never wanted for anything, dear father,” 
Lena said, with a fond look towards her 
husband. 

And then Mr. Hargrave had to reach over 
and grasp the doctor’s hand, and say some- 
thing in a low, husky voice, and then they 
both had to indulge in a few tender words 
and caresses to the pretty little invalid 
propped up on pillows between them, and 
take out their handkerchiefs surreptitiously, 
and make a pretence of wiping the dust and 
perspiration from their faces. After which 
refreshing little episode the story went on 


“When I first left the house, it was as 
much as I could. do at first to stand up 
against the storm. The wind and rain were 
terrific, but after a moment or two I started 
on, making slow headway, however. It was 
pitchy dark; I could not see two feet before 
me; but I was not afraid of losing my way in 
Brent, and so, drawing my hat well down 
over my face, I pushed on, my thoughts going 
before me. I wondered how she, my brother’s 
wife, would receive me; she had not spoken 
to me for twenty years. d then I fell to 
speculating gn the probable nature of Dane's 
secret, and wondering if it had anything to 
do with our father. I thought it had, and I 
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still think so. Suddenly, breaking in upon 
my musings like a fierce thunderbolt, a.man 
sprang upon me from the side of the road. I 
heard his swift step, there was a rushing 
sound in my ears which was not the roar of 
the surf, or the shriek of the wind, and that 
was all. 

Three days afterwards I found myself on 
board a Brazilian vessel, weak, faint and ill. 
And this was all I knew for several days 
more, for I was too weak, when I was not 
delirious, to talk, save in monosyllables. I 
was carefully nursed and kindly cared for, 
and when I became convalescent, they told 
me all they knew concerning me. 

“The “La Plata”—that was the vessel's 
name—had been with a cargo of merchandise 
to some of our northern ports. The storm 
had driven her somewhat out of her course, 
and the morning found them not more than 
twenty miles off the coast of Brent. With 
the first dawn of light, the lookout at the 
masthead discovered a boat drifting towards 
them. At first they supposed it empty; but 
as it came nearer, rising and falling on the 
long swells, they discovered a man lying 
motionless in the bottom of the boat. When 
they were near enough, they threw out a 
hook and drew the boat alongside, and one of 
the sailors was let down into it, to ascertain 
if the man were alive or dead, though all in- 
clined to the latter opinion. But the man 
reported that he was warm, and his heart 
beat faintly. So a rope was passed around 
his body, and he was lifted on shipboard, 
where the sailor quickly followed, and then 
the boat was sent adrift, and one of the men 
said he saw it, a little while after, floating 
bottom up. 

“There was a slight discoloration about 
the temple, which the ship’s surgeon at once 
pronounced the effect of a severe blow which 
had rendered me senseless, in which condi- 
tion, as far as I was concerned, I remained 
for nearly three weeks, with only slight lucid 
intervals, in which I felt too weak to speak or 
stir. But after the first few hours on ship- 
board my stupor passed off, and I was for the 
most part wildly delirious. They had no 
means of knowing who or what I was, save 
as L spoke the English language. The captain 
and most of the crew were Spanish, and when 
L.becamie able to converse, my knowledge of 
that language helped me to explain all that I 
knew of the affair to them. They were very 
kind to me, but of course could not put their 


* ship about for my accommodation, and it was 


nearly three months before I was put ashore, 
and then I was penniless and among strangers. 
I worked at anything I could find to do, 
which was not much, and barely sufficed to 
pay my board. Two months I watched and 
waited, but not a solitary homeward bound 
vessel touched at the port, though a number 
of whalers bound round the Horn stopped for 
some sort of supplies. My anxiety on your 
account, my child, was intense, the more as I 
remembered your sorrow at supposing me 
dead. At last, sometime in September, a 
vessel touched at Rio Janeiro, going as far 
north as Vera Cruz. Thinking it better than 
nothing, I shipped aboard this vessel in the 
capacity of cook, to procure which had been 
the object of their coming in. But I had not 
been three days on board before I began to 
regret having left Rio Janeiro. The crew 
were made up of Spaniards, Portuguese and 
Italians, and were, I soon discovered, in a 
mutinous state. The captain was a French- 
man, and though passionate and excitable, 
was, I believe, the best man on board the 
Saltillo. The Spaniards were the captain’s 
friends, while the others favored Riviero, the 
second mate of the ship, who had promised 
them, if he could get command of the ship, 
to run her into some European port and dis- 
pose of her cargo, which was very valuable, 
and after dividing the spoils and putting in 
some guns, they. would cruise about just 
where they liked, or, in other words, become 
pirates. 
“They did not hesitate to discuss their 
plans before me, as I had been very careful 
not to betray my knowledge of their language, 
which was, indeed, far from being perfect, yet 
enabling me to make out the main portion of 
their plot. As soon as I was sure, 1 sought 
out the captain and mate and informed them 
concerning it. Whether they were suspicious 
of me, or whether they had faith in their own 
ability to defend themselves, I never knew; 
for the ninth morning out I awoke with a 
dull pain in my head and a strange sensation 
of numbness in my limbs. I am not a heavy 
sleeper, but I could remember nothing since 
I drank my coffee at supper more than twelve 
hours before. I did not even remember get- 
ting into my berth, and all at once the con- 
viction dawned upon me that I had been 
drugged, and I remembered noticing an 
unusual taste to the coffee, of which, contrary 
to my. usual custom, I had taken two cups. I 
shuddered as I thought of the possible pur- 
pose of this, and I laid half an hour dreading 
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to make the discovery of what I feared; but 
unable to endure the suspense longer, I arose 
and went on deck. A few swift glances 
passed between ‘the sailors congregated there, 
and then, at a motion from Riviero, one of 
the men came forward and informed me in a 
few words of broken English, that I was ‘to 
do my work as usual, and ask no questions, 
I never did, but 1 knew as well as if I had 
seen them do it, that they had murdered the 
captain and mate, and fully half the Span- 
iards; for though I was on board the Saltillo 
nearly four months, I never saw or heard of 
them after that night. 

“We touched at several ports, but I have 
no idea in what part of the world they were, 
as I was never allowed to leave the ship, and 
they were, for some reason, very careful to 
mention no names in my hearing. But one 
night I overheard two of the sailors talking. 
Says one, a little thrill of exultation in his 
tone: 

“*Riviero says we will be in Lisbon in two 
days more.’ 

“*T think it is time, answered the other, 


“*He wanted time to send word of his 
coming to some of his friends, so there would 
be no surprise at his return with a ship and 
cargo. You know he is a native of Lisbon, 
and the authorities might have been inclined 
to ask disagreeable questions.’ 

“*What is to become of the American?” 
asked the other, abruptly. 

“*O, Riviero will look out for him; he 
wont tell any tales. Trust Riviero for that.’ 
And he laughed shortly. 

“*TIush! speak lower; he may be skulking 
about somewhere.’ And then they sank their 
voices almost to a whisper, and I was unable 
to make out more. But I had heard enough 
to make me sensible of my peril, and I re- 
solved to make an attempt to escape the fol- 
lowing night, if they did not destroy my life 
before it arrived. How I lived and kept 
about my duties with my usual indifference, 
while such a fierce excitement was burning 
in my blood, I cannot tell. I knew where 
the specie was kept—there were about fifty 
bags on board, each conthining a thousand 
dollars—and I determined to take my pay for 
my work which I had done for them, as they 
would not be likely to send it to me, if I went 
away their creditor. 


“I knew I was paying myself liberally, for 


I took one of the bags; but I would not go 
through what I did those four months, again, 
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for thrice that sum. The money was in 
doubloons, and I had some difficulty in ar- 
ranging it about my perscn, but I secreted 
the greater portion by sewing itin my clothes. 
As it grew towards night I found it very 
difficult to control my excitement; my face 
would pale and flush despite my utmost 
efforts, and I grew nervous at the thought of 
encountering the keen eyes of Rivierv, the 
only really sharp man among them. But, 
fortunately for me, Riviero liad taken more 
than his usual allowance of wine—the fellow 
was not a bacchanalian, but the excellent 
quality of the wine, and his elation at the 
prospect of becoming speedily rich, had over- 
come his habitual temperance—and as a con- 
sequence he was sound asleep in his cabin. 

“TI had made my arrangements to secrete 
myself on deck until the second watch was 
called, and during the stir, trust to a chance 
to slip over the side of the ship into one of 
the boats. As it grew dark I crept cautiously 
under some old sails and coils of rigging, 
hardly daring to breathe for fear of discovery. 
While lying there I had the pleasure of hear- 
ing the following brief but pointed dialogue, 
one of the speakers being the same man who 
had given me the first hint of my fate the 
evening before. 

“* Where is the American to-night?” 

“*Gone to sleep if he drank that coffee,’ 
was the reply. But I hadn’t as it happened. 
There was a little pause and then the other 
asked in a low tone: 

“*Who is going to do the job?” 

“*Pedro. He don’t mind such work. I 
don’t mind it myself when a man stands up 
and shows fight, but diablo! it’s a different 
thing to kill a sleeping man.’ 

“The men walked away and I heard no 
more. I never had such hard work in my 
life as I did to force myself to lie there four 
hours, expecting every instant that Pedro 
would discover my absence from my berth, 
and raise the alarm, when I should be dis- 
covered and probably shot instantly. O those. 
terrible, terrible hours—shall I ever forget 
them! 

- “But all earthly things come to an end; 
and so at last did that first watch. When the 
men turned their backs I rolled to the edge 
of the deck and slipped over the railing, still 
holding to ig with my hands not daring’ to 
drop into the boat until I had listened a mo- 
ment to see if I had been heard. It was very 
dark, without stars or moon, and I was as 
likely to drop in the water as in the boat—a 
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little shell of a thing, which for the last two 
or three days had been drifting alongside, 
confined by two stout ropes to the side of the 
ship. I held on as long as I could, and then 
I dropped into the water, just grazing my 
hand against the boat prow. Perhaps it was 
fortunate I did not fall into the boat, the 
noise might have startled them. I staid in 


the water a moment or two, supporting my-. 


self by hulding on to the side of the boat, and 
then I climbed in, and then, after waiting 
another moment, I carefully cut the ropes, 
and the vessel moved off, leaving me alone 
and in utter darkness in that little frail boat. 
But it was the happiest moment I had known 
in my life, and for the first time for four long, 
long hours, I drew a full breath, and thanked 
God for my marvellous escape. I felt round 
and succeeded ‘in finding some oars, and then 
I turned the boat about, and rowed for my 
life away from the ship. ; 

“The next morning I was picked up by a 
ship bound for Bordeaux, and safely landed 
in that port two days later. I told my story, 


and word was at once despatched to the 
authorities at Lisbon, but whether from fear 
of that same thing, after discovering my 


escape, or from what cause, I never knew, 


but the Saltillo never came into Lisbon—at 
least she had not when I left Bordeaux. I 
had another fit of illness after I landed there, 
and from one cause and another I did not 
reach New York until about three weeks ago. 
Thad bought my ticket for Brent, and was 


walking up and down the platform when the 
train from the East came in. I was so absorbed 
in pleasant anticipations, wondering what you 
would say, dear, and picturing to myself your 
sweet face with its look of sudden surprise, 


that I did not particularly notice a woman 
whom two men bore past me into the ladies’ 


room. 
“But just then a handkerchief came flutter- 
ing to my feet. I stooped mechanically and 
picked it up, and as I did so, something about 


it brought you so powerfully before me, that I 


put the handkerchief—a little hem-stitehed 
bit of linen—in my pocket, and followed the 
men as far as the door. 
ing their burden on a lounge as I glanced in, 
and I heard one of the men say, in answer to 
some question : 

“*We do not know anything, about her. 
She has been in this cataleptic state ever 
since she entered the cars,’ and then he 
stepped aside a little and glancing in I saw 
her face—your face, my little Lena! Ah, how 


They were just lay- . 
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many times I had pictured that same dear 
face before me, bat never, O never like that! 

“TI do not know in what words I made 
known my relationship, but I remember that 
they all fell back respectfully when I came 
and knelt beside you, and were very gentle 
and thoughtful, one going for a physician who 
advised your immediate removal tg the hos- 
pital. And that is how you came here, and 
the rest you know, dear.” 

“Dear, dear father!” she said, in a tone of 
unutterable love, laying her cheek against 
his hand. 

“A very strange story,” said Doctor Dins- 
more, “and fully accounting for the mys- 
terious disappearance which so shocked and 
pained us. But one point of the mystery 
still remains unsolved. Who could it Rave 
been that gave you the blow which rendered 
you senseless, and put you in Davitt’s boat, 
and set you adrift in such # terrible night ?” 

“Was it Davitt’s boat ?” 

“Yes. It was discovered missing the 
morning you were, and two weeks afterwards 
it was picked up at sea, and towed into Brent. 
This confirmed people in the belief that you 
had taken the boat for some purpose, and were 
wrecked on the harbor bar.” 

“God alone knows how I was saved,” he 
said, solemnly; “it doesn’t seem possible to 
mortal eyes. But as to who it was, I do not 
know as I had an enemy in Brent save Barry 
Grey, and I had not thought him bitter 
enough for that. Sometimes I have thought 


that maybe she—Dane’s wife—incited him to 
the deed.” 

“O father,” interrupted Lena, in a pained 
voice, “you must not think such terrible 
things of her, indeed you mustn’t. Aunt 


Celia has been very kind to me, and once, 


when I was speaking of you, she buried her 
face in her hands and broke into such terrible, 
passionate weeping that I was frightened. 
And I shall never forget how she looked when 
she said, looking up at me through her 
tears: 


“*( Lena, I would give all that I have in 


the world gladly if it would only bring your 
father back to life!’ . 
“No, father, you must not think such un- 


_ charitable things of her, for I know she will 


be nearly as glad as I, and that is saying a 
good deal,” she said, smiling. 

“God fotbid I should wrong her in my 
lightest thought, and if she has been kind to 
you, little one, I could forgive her a great deal 


for that.” 
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“She has, father, very kind. I think she 


loved me. She gave me,” a little flush bright-_ 


ening her face, “my wedding dress, and O 
father! all the silver that was grandmamma’s.” 

“TI am very glad,” he said, his face clearing 
up. “It doesn’t matter, now that I am back 
safe and well, does it, Pretty ?” 

But Doctor Dinsmore thought it did mat- 
ter, and though he said nothing, a score of 
little fugitive things that had been floating 
idly through his brain fell suddenly into line, 
and took distinct form, and stood up before 
him. 

It was a great day in Brent. Everybody 
had on their holiday attire, and the boats 
were all drawn up on the beach as though it 
were Sunday. It had not been thought of 
before, but when little Josey Davitt crept into 
the chapel window and rang the bell with 
long, loud, joyous peals, tears came into 
people’s eyes, and they were so glall somebody 
had thought of it! Somebody went over to 
Sandsdown and borrowed the flag under 
which the Sansdown Home Guard didn’t 
fight, and had festooned it across the front of 
the little station, and three hours before it 
was time for the cars, the bit of a depot was 
so full that it ran over a full quarter of a mile 


in each direction. People in the other trains 
looked out wonderingly, surprised that there 
were so many people in so small a town. But 
by-and-by, when the train came roaring and 
panting in, and two men, and a little pale, 
girlish-looking woman, stepped on to the plat- 


form, there was an instant hush, and then 
such a wild, glad cheer came crashing through 
the dreamy autumn silence! And as the train 
moved off, the crowd closed in around those 
three, and clasping hands, and tearful eyes, 
and little broken ejaculations testified to their 


heartfelt welcome of one whom they had so 
long believed dead. It was no shame to his 
manhood that Walter Hargrave leaned on 
Luke Varney’s shoulder and wept. And they 
were scarcely less pleased to see Doctor 
Dinsmore, who it was rumored had left his 


own sick bed to go to his wife, who had been 
taken suddenly ill in New York. And save 


three persons, no one in Brent ever knew any 
more about it. 
A little pang of disappointment mingled 
with Lena’s pleasure; MoWie—her good, 
faithful Mollie—had not come to meet her. 
There were scores of kind, tender faces that 
smiled on her as she looked through the 
crowd, but no Mollie! Hugh was there, he 
had been the first one to grasp her hand, and 
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then he had suddenly disappeared ; but a little 
afterwards she discovered him in an angle ef 
the building, knitting his shaggy brows quite 
savagely, and winking very fast as he drew 
his coatsleeve hastily across his eyes. j 

At last every man, woman and child had 
been shaken hands with, and Doctor Dins- 
more took his wife in his arms and put her in 
his own buggy, which Luke had brought—or 
rather “Charley,” who whinnied his delight 
at once more seeing his master—and the 
whole party took up its line of march for the 
doctor’s mansion, three small Davitts march- 
ing.in advance with the Lansdown “ battle 
flag.” 

When they were at their own door Doctor 
Dinsmore took Lena in his arms and carried 
her into the hall. The instant he set her 
down, somebody else caught her and carried 
her into the little sitting-room, kissing her 
extravagantly at every breath, and laughing 
and crying, and ejaculating “my blossom!” 
“my darling!” “my pet!” all at the same time. 

“O Mollie,” Lena said, as soon as she could 
get her breath from this exhausting demon- 
stration, “I thought you were not coming to 
welcome me!” her brown eyes growing misty 
with tears. “And O Mollie, I could not blame 
you, for you knew!” 

“Hush!” Mollie said, peremptorily. “You 
are never to say a word of that to me—I will 
not hear it.” Apd then, as if to punish her 
for having said it at all, she went through 
another series of demonstrations precisely like 


the other, from which Lena emerged with 
faint rose-red cheeks, and a crushed bonnet. 
Lena was so anxious that her father should 
be friends with Mrs. Hargrave, that, to please 
her, he went up there in the dusk of the 
evening. The house was very still, and the 


ponderous brass knocker reverberated through 
it with a strange, hollow sound. He was just 
thinking the house wasempty, when the door 
opened, and a woman peered through the 
dusk at his face. 

“Ts it Walter Hargrave?” she asked, 


hesitatingly. 

“Tt is.” 

“Come in then,” stepping back for him to 
enter. “I am glad you have come, I was 
waiting for you.” 

“ Waiting for me?” 

“Yes, I have something to give you— 
something she left you,” taking up the light 
and going to a little escritoire, and taking a 
key from her bosom and beginning to turn it 
in the lock. . 
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“Isn't Mrs. Hargrave at home?” he 
asked, in wonder. 

“She is not here. She said she had dis- 
posed of the house to some one who had a 
better right to it, and she has gone South. I 
don’t know what she meant. I never asked 
Mrs. Hargrave questions,” the woman said, 
in her grave, imperturbable manner. “I was 
to stay here until you came, and give you 
this,” bringing forward a package carefully 
wrapped in white paper and bearing his 

dress, written in an irregular, unsteady 
hand. : 

He took the package, a strange premonition 
of its contents flashing through his mind. 

“ Will you please take the keys, sir? "T'was 
her orders.” 

“Who are you, madam ?” looking curiously 
at her as she put on her shawl with the 
utmost composure. 

“T am Susan Bristow, sir,” she answered, 
quietly, and without moving a muscle. “I 
was Mrs. Hargrave’s servant. I have been 
here now three weeks, waiting for you to 
come.” 

“But where are you going—why do you 
leave to-night?” he persisted. 

“ My duty is done, why should I stay ?” 
folding her shaw! across her breast, she open- 
ed the door and went out as steadily and 
noiselessly as if she had been the goddess of 
fate herself. 

" With a strange feeling of awe, Walter Har- 
grave closed and lecked the doors, and went 
back to Lena and the doctor, who were feel- 
ing—though in a different manner—quite 
anxious as to the result of his visit. They 

: both looked eagerly in his face, and both saw 
that something affected him strangely. 

“What is it, father?” Lena cried; “why, 
how white and strange you look!” * 

“Mrs. Hargrave was not there, my dear,” 
he said; and then he told her of his interview 
with the woman, and drew the package from 
his breast, and broke the seals that held it 
with trembling fingers, Lena and her hus- 
band looking on almost as excited as himself. 
First a paper, fresh and white, and bearing 
evidence of having been recently written upon, 
caught his eye. It was a woman’s hand—the 
same as penned the address. Then an en- 
velop and a squarely-folded sheet of paper— 
the paper stained and yellow—tied together 
with a piece of pink tape. He unfolded the 
woman's letter first,and this was what he 
read: 
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“WALTER HARGRAVE:—I sit down at this 
late day to try to undo a little ofthe wrong 
of my life, by giving into your hands what, 
but fer me, you would have had long ago. 
The paper you will find with this is the las¢ 
will of your late father, drawn up but a few 
days before he died, and signed in the presence 
of Susan Bristow and Barry Grey. Dane 
begged to tell you, but I would not let him, 
and at last, when he found it was no use, he 
refrained from mentioning it, though I think 
the thought of it hurried him to his grave. 
But he was weak, and he loved me. But at the 
last, even that could not still his conscience, 
and he wrote out a paper, and folded it in an 
envelop and directed it to you. What it con- 


’ tains Ido not know. I know he did not in- 


tend for my eyes to see it, and I will respect 
his wishes now that he is dead, though I did 
not in his life. You see I do not try to shield 
myself. I did not know of this letter though, 
until three months after his death. But I 
feared he would tell you, what I suppose he 
has written, and when he sent Luke Varney 
for you that night, I also sent a man to see 
that you did not come. But the fellow ex- 
ceeded his orders and for seventeen terrible 
months I have upbraided myself as your 
murderer—yours, Walter, you whom I loved, 
and have for more than twenty years, better 
than my own life! 

“It is a humiliating confession for a woman 
to make, but I cannot otherwise explain what 
it is right for you to know. I loved you, 
Walter, before her fair face crept into your 
heart, shutting me forever out of the only 
haven I hoped or cared for. I married Dane 
out of simple revenge, so that I might keep 
you out of your father’s home and heart. I 
forbade Dane’s seeking or accepting any 
reconciliation with you, and yet I loved you 
all that time! You cannot understand it; 
well, no matter. It is all over now, the 
withering fire, the bitter pain, but ah! the 
scars remain! 

“I go from here to-morrow, leaving you to 
your own. You will never see me again, and 
this is the last word I shall ever speak to you; 
let me say then, this once, dear Walter, fare- 


. well. Let Lena think as kindly of me as she 


will, she has a tender heart, and I loved the 
child—because*she was yours. Once more 
farewell. CELIA.” 


- Lena was lying in her husband’s arms, cry 
ing softly, when he closed. “Poor auntie— 
God pity her!” she said, gently. And that 


dy 
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was all the word that fell between them, 
though Walter Hargrave leaned over and 
kissed his daughter with more than his usual 
tenderness. 

He read the letter from his brother in 
silence and tears, as befitting a message from 
the dead. It was in its essential points very 
like hers, and need not be repeated. But the 
will gave equally to Walter and Dane Har- 
grave all the vast estates of which the old 
squire was possessed, and though Barry Grey 
never came back to Brent (he dared not), 
Susan Bristow acknowledged to her signature, 
though ignorant all these years that it was 
not the will which had been approved so many 
years before, and which gave to Dane the 
entire property. 

Measures were at once instituted, and 
Walter Hargrave soon came into legal posses- 
sion of his patrimony. He had made prepa- 
rations for settling a certain portion upon his 
brother’s widow, when the word came to him 
that she was dead. 

Again there was joy in Brent. But now it 
was upon the Sabbath, and though people 
looked enthusiastic, of course nobody cheered. 
The chief point of attraction upon this occa- 
sion, however, was the chapel instead of the 
railway station; and instead of battle flags, 
beautiful garlands of evergreens and a few 
late roses decked the altar. And, most in- 
teresting of all, Mollie Sterne and Luke Var- 
ney stood up there before the old white- 
haired minister and severally promised to 
“love, honor and cherish” each other “ till 
death did them part.” 

When the ceremony was over Doctor Dins- 
more gave Mollie a sealed paper which she 
was not to open until the next day. But that 
is no reason why you should wait until to- 
morrow before you know, and so I will reveal 
its contents at once. It was a deed of the 
doctor’s house and the few acres of land be- 
longing to it, “as a slight return for the 
invaluable services she had once rendered 
him, the whole of which debt he never ex- 
pected to be able to pay, if he were rich as 
Croesus.” 

You see Mr. Hargrave could not give up his 
“Jittle girl,” and of course the doctor couldn’t 
give up his wife—especially now that he had 
developed into such a model lover-husband, 
and so they all went together to the Hargrave 
mansion, while Luke and Mollie took up their 
abode in their new home, and old Hugh gave 
up the lighthouse and came and lived with 
them, yet going down to the shore every day 
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and standing for hours looking off to the cruel 
harbor bar which had wrecked his happiness 
past any resurrection this side heaven. 

One day, some time the following winter, 
Mollie—I beg her pardon! Mrs. Varney—came 
out and spoke to Doctor Dinsmore as he was 
on his way home from Davitt’s—they were 
some of them sick—and unfolding a news- 
paper, pointed to a.brief item in that portion 
of the paper which it is slanderously reported 
is particularly attractive to feminine eyes. 

His face brightened, and then grew grave 
again, as if he rebuked himself for some latent 
fear that was not strictly loyal in its faith. 

“T want you to show it to her,” she said. 

“I had rather not,” his face growing 
troubled. 

“ Haven’t you faith in her, now ?” she asked, 
sharply. 

“T never lost faith in her!” was the proud 
reply. 

“Then prove it by telling her. I think she 
would like to know it.” 

“But might she not think that I did it to 
remind her of what, God knows, I never think 

about, or want to think about? That I did it 
because in some way—ever so little, I doubted 
her?” 

“Why, Doctor Dinsmore,” she laughed, 
“you are as timid and hesitating as a lover of 
twenty.” 

“Say a lover of forty, and you have it ex- 
actly,” he said, smiling. Nevertheless he put 
the paper in his pocket, and when he got 
home pointed the item out to. his wife, care- 
fully looking away from her—lest she might 
think he was watching her—while she read 
in a steady, though slightly surprised voice, 
the following: 


“Married in this city (Baltimore), at the 
residence of the bride’s father, by Rev. Mr. 
Blakie, Mr. Leslie Wolcott and Miss Agnes 
Carroll.” 


“Tam so glad!” she exclaimed. “ Not on 
my account,” she added, quickly. “You will 
not think that, Basil,” coming and standing 
beside him and putting one little hand shyly 
on his arm. “Iam only glad for him; for 
myself, I can defy a hundred Leslie Wolcotts 
now.” 

“T didn’t think, my darling—I—” 

“No, Basil, I know you didn’t; but I want. 
to tell you how much more your strong, faith- 
ful, unselfish love is to me, than you can ever 

” think or fathom, or I could ever, ever tell if I 
had a million tongues.” 
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She was an heiress, rich in land, 

And scores of lovers, titled, grand, 
Sued humbly for her heart and hand; 
But other lot in life she planned— 

The Lady Margaret: 

She took no heed of rank or state, 

But thought all earnest manhood great, 
And lingered at the gardener’s gate, 
Her golden hair dew-wet. 


The castle walls were grim and bare, 
They could not hold her prisoned there; 
She wandered mid the blossoms fair, 
Inhaling dewy breaths of air, _ 

Her glad heart bounding free; 
For there was one both brave and strong, 
And he had loved her well and long, 
Nor ever thought such loving wrong, 
Although of low degree. 


His loyal heart she read aright, 

Her pulses throbbed with strange delight; 
She dreamed of him by day and night, 
Her dark eyes growing wondrous bright, 
With tender love aglow: 

A gardener’s son, he tilled the earth, 

But ah, she cared not for his birth— 

She prized him but for innate worth, 
And not for outside show. 
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LADY MARGARET. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 
- Together they in childhood played, 


Through fields and meadows laughing strayed, 
Or rested in the forest’s shade; 


She was a dainty, blue-eyed maid— 
Her boyish knight was he. 
Their mutual love unconscious grew, 
And round their hearts its fetters threw; 
Time passed—they constant proved and true, 
Nor thought of ancestry. 


By God denied both land and gold, 
His mind was cast in lofty mould, 
And nature’s beauties manifold 
Before his vision were unrolled, 
In tree and rivulet; 
And though he daily toiled for bread, 
The paths of labor doomed to tread, 
This gardener’s son she vowed to wed, 
The Lady Margaret. 


The cruel world might mock and jeer, 
And blame her course with mien austere— 
She knew ’twas selfish, insincere; 
It only made him doubly dear— 

Had she no woman's pride? 
In vain her friends with angry speech 
Their hollow maxims strove to teach, 
Her soul had drifted out of reach; 

He claimed her as his bride. 


“Nima.” 
She had her hand on the bookshelf, but 
turned her face towards me: ‘ 
“Well, Charlie?” 

‘I was standing beside the sweet creature, 
enduring torments, for I couldn’t say it, now 
that the long-wished-for opportunity, had 
arrived. I looked up at the portrait of the 
late Malachi Jonschmidt, grandfather of the 
bewitching Nina, to calm my feelings, but the 
old gertleman's gimlet eye, which I must 
confess the artist had rendered so piercing 
that it seemed to bore through miy soul, had 
anything but a quieting effect upon my 
mervous system. I fancy that my face re- 
flected the agony of my mind, for Nina seemed 
horror-stricken. 
It was only the breeze that saved me. It 
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was just the most roguish wind that ever 
blew. It was a wind that had no respect for 
persons—a wind that had no sense of pro- 
priety—a wind that had no regard for private 
feelings—a harum-scarum whirlwind! It tore 
up the main street of Ellendale, carrying off 
the minister’s hat and doctor’s wig, and throw- 
ing dust in everybody’s eyes. It whisked off 
into Mrs. Alexander Jonschmidt’s flower- 
garden, scattering the rose leaves here and 
there, in the greatest confusion, and then 
whirling in a giddy waltz, it danced in through 
the open window of the library, and catching 
one of Miss Nina’s long, dark ringlets, it 
brushed it into the buttonhole of my coat 
with a diabolical snicker, and, against all, 
rules of propriety, left it there in the most 


provoking tangle imaginable. 
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I laughed, and Nina blushed. Then I tried 
te disentangle it; and Nina tried, and all the 
while it seemed te grow worse instead of 
better. How eagerly I worked, you may 
guess from the great drops of perspiration 
that broke out upon my forehead. 

“ Plague take it!” said Nina. 

“Confound it!” said I. 

Just then our lips came very near together. 

“We never can get apart!” cried Nina, in 
despair. 

“Don’t let’s try, dear,” said I; and before 
you could say Jack Robinson, I had kissed 
her rosy lips sixteen times by actual count. 

“Mr. Willibilly!” exclaimed Nina, blushing 
like a peony. 

“What, dafling?” looking my tenderest. 

“T am surprised, sir!” 

“At what, Nina?” 

She cast down her eyes, blushed charmingly, 
and then looking up into my face, with a 


timid, “ White Fawn”-like expression, asked _ 


in a whisper: 

“Why don’t you, Charlie?” 

“What, dear?” 

“Ki—kiss me again,” she answered, with 
the most bewitching simplicity. 

O, sugar of lead! I leave the reader to 
guess whether I did or not. But such scenes 
are too sacred to be bared to the public eye, 
and so I draw the veil, leaving several things 
for your imagination to fill up. 

Shortly after I left the house, with Nina’s 
promise that she would love me always, and 
marry me upon three weeks’ notice. 

What the dear creature saw in me to love 
I am blest if I can make out. Perhaps my 
lady readers can. Behold my picture: 

I am twenty-five years of age. My actual 
length from crown to heel is five feet nine 
inches. I havea sort of military air about 
me, my gait being a stately march. Diggins 
says I step out just like the bass drummer in 
a brass band. My hair and whiskers are of a 
Bismark brown; eyes cerulean; nose curly; 
teeth pearly; chin square, very (corners being 
quite distinct); hands small and delicate; 
arms beautifully rounded (I don’t wear brace- 
lets); foot small and genteel in shape; ankles 
—ravishing! 

I never was very good at a pen-portrait, but 
if the reader has a lively imagination, I fancy 
the above will do very well. 

I reside in the village of Ellendale. At a 
very early age I was left an orphan, and, like 
“Mr. Pip” in “Great Expectations,” wast 
“brought up by hand,” by my Uncle Jason 
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Hykokalorum’s housekeeper, Miss Elvira 
Scrimp. 

My Uncle Jason is a bachelor, and very 
wealthy. Iam his sole heir. I have never 
lost any sleep on that account. The fact is, 
wealth has no terrors for me; but 1 confess 
that poverty has, and for that reason I com 
sidered it necessary to obtain my uncle’s 
consent to my union with the beautiful Nina 
Jonschmidt. 

“Uncle Jason,” said I, “I have found a 
wife !” 

Now my uncle is very excitable. He never 
did keep cool more than half an hour ata 
time. 

“Found a wife!” he cried, jumping out of 
his chair, rubbing the short, flossy hair on his 
partially bald head, and staring with wide 
open eyes at me. “ Whose wife?” 

“ Why, uncle, I’ve found a wife for myself.’ 

“The deuce you have!” 

“Ts it strange ?” 

My uncle considered a moment and then 
resumed his seat. 

“Well, I don’t know that it is strange, 
but—” 

“ Well, uncle ?” 

“You aren’t married?” with a wild ex- 
pression in his eye. 

. “No, no,. uncle, not so bad as that,” I 
replied. 

“Well, who is the lady ?” 

“ Miss Nina Jonschmidt.” 

“Who!” thundered Mr. Jason Hykokalo- 
rum, jumping up and confronting me. I 
confess to feeling pale. 

“Nina Jonschmidt, uncle.” 

“Alexander Jonschmidt’s daughter?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“St. George and the Dragon! And you 
dare to tell me, you scamp?” roared my 
Uncle Jason, stamping his foot till his little 
blue eyes fairly jingled in their sockets, while 
his short hair flew in all directions. “Marry 
a Jonschmidt! No! by Saint Bride of Both-, 
well! not if I know myself, boy.” 

*Tis a fearful thing to behold a man in such 
a passion, particularly when said man is your 
uncle, and is very wealthy, and you are his 
sole heir. I trembled like an aspen leaf. (I 
don’t know whether this is a good simile or 
not, but I'll risk it. N. B. It isn’t original.) 
Yes, I trembled so that you could hear the 
coppers jingle in my pocket several rods off. 
Already the perspiration, that streamed from 
every pore, had set me fairly afloat in my 
boots. 
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“Boy!” It was like the roar of artillery, or 
the explosion of a powder mill. I waited in 
awful suspense. My feelings can only be 
imagined by a man who has stood upon the 
gallows, with the fatal rope around his neck 
waiting for the drop to fall. The sentence 


came. “Never let me hear that woman’s 
name again, on pain of my everlasting 
displeasure.” 

Here my uncle sank into his chair, and I 
sank into mine. I tremble when I think, 
even now, what might have happened but for 
the entrance of the housekeeper at this mo- 
ment. I gave a sigh of relief, and my uncle 
did likewise. 

Miss Scrimp, the housekeeper, was a maiden 
lady of fifty summers. She might have been 
handsome in her youth, but she wasn’t 
troubled that way now. She was very tall, 
very straight, and very stiff. She was also ex- 
ceedingly thin and sharp pointed in nose and 
chin. Her eyes were of a cold blue, and so 
were her lips. No smile ever lighted her 
countenance. Thirty years ago, the barque 
“Elvira Scrimp,” named for her, had .gone 
down at sea, in a terrible gale, with all hands 
en board, and, metaphorically speaking, Miss 
Scrimp had gone down too, for, had that 
barque retufned, she would have been the 
happy wife of Captain John Plimpton, instead 
of washing her life out with tears, in the 
service of Jason Hykokalorum, Esquire, of 
Ellendale. 

“Take a seat, ma’am,” said my uncle, hand- 
ing a chair. 

“Thank you, Mr. Hykokalorum,” said Miss 
Scrimp, shutting half up like a jackknife, as 
she came down to my uncle’s level. 

.“T’ve only a word to say, Mr. Hykokalorum,” 
began the housekeeper, taking a pinch of 
snuff, “ but I don’t know how to say it. You 
have been very kind to me, sir, and it is hard 
to think of leaving. 

“Who the deuce is going to think of your 
leaving?” cried my uncle, jumping out of his 
chair. And then, remembering that he was 
in the presence of a lady—éBeg pardon, 
ma’am, 1—I forgot myself. But your mean- 
ing, if you please, Miss Scrimp ?” 

“Well, sir, my niece, who has Jately 
married, has offered me a home with her. 
She is the only relative I have in the world. 
I am getting old, and as she seems very 
anxious that I should come, I think it my 
duty to go to her.” P 

“Very true, ma’am. It does seem so.” 

“ Therefore, I have come to ask you to get 
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some one to take my place in your household.” 

My uncle stared at Miss Scrimp’s cameo 
bosom-pin, which, owing to his short stature 
was directly in range of his vision, while Miss 
Scrimp gazed off (“taking sight” over my 
uncle’s bald crown) adown the tear-stained 
years of her own life, that lay like a vast ex- 
panse of roaring waters, spread out before 
her, in which the barque “Elvira Scrimp,” 
Captain John Plimpton, was going down in a 
terrible gale with all hands on board. 

“ You can’t be persuaded to stay?” inquired 
my uncle. 

The forlorn maiden, still looking over the 
watery past, as though she was speaking to 
Captain John Plimpton (and to judge from 
her nasal tone, had made a speaking trumpet 
of her nose), answered: 

“No, I must go.” 

Watching the expression of Miss Scrimp’s 
countenance, I half expected to sec her 
spring into an imaginary life-boat, seize the 
oars, and put off over “the tumbling billows 
of the main,” but she remained inimnovable 


* with her eyes still fixed upcn the remorseless 


sea. 

“You have been my housekeeper for a 
long time, Miss Scrimp,” said my uncle, “ and 
now this comes upon me so suddenly—so un- 
expectedly—that I—really, ma’am, I don't 


‘know what to say. I never dreamed of your 


leaving us; but if you must—” and here he 
drew a long breath—* you must. I'll endeavor 
to get a housekeeper as soon as possible, if 
you are anxious to go, ma’am.” 

“Tam anxious to go, 1 confess; and yet it 
grieves me.” 

“We shall miss you very much,” said my 
uncle, wiping his eyes with a stiff corner of 
his pocket handkerchief until a tear moistened 
the lashes. 

“Thank you, Mr. Hykokalorum. You 
have been very kind to me in the years I 
have been in your house,” nodding at my 
uncle’s bald crown, “I have been as happy 
here as it was possible for any one to be 
whose heart has been wrecked—whose hopes 
went down at sea in a terrible gale, with all 
hands on board.” And so, with a courtesy, 
she left the room. , 

My uncle having thus disposed of her, as 
well as his nephew, soon after left the house, 
and as I didn’t know what else to do, I 
took my hat and started for the abode of 


the Widow Jonschmidt and her beautiful 


daughter, 
To eay that I was crushed don’t half ex- 
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press it. I felt so reckless that I think if I 
had been nominated to represent the —— 
district, I should have run for Con I 
shudder when I think of the dire. extremity 
to which I was reduced. 

- Bat what puzzled me was this: What could 
my uncle have against the Jonschmidt fami- 
ly? I knew it could not be Nina’s self; for I 
defied any sane man to look upon her and 
not love her. Yes, it must be her family; 
and now I remembered hearing Mrs. 
Jonschmidt say, that, though living in the 
same town, she had not seen my uncle in 
several years. 

The dear girl wasn’t at home when I 
arrived at the house; but her mother was, 
and to her I told the whole story, begging her 
to explain my uncle’s singular conduct, if she 
could. 

“ Really, Mr. Willibilly, I don’t know that I 
can,” she replied. 

“T conjecture that the late Mr. Jonschmidt 
and my uncle were not friends, ma’am.” 

“Very true, they were not.” 

I will remark here that Mrs. Jonschmidt 
was quite a handsome woman for one of her 
age, and it was quite remarkable, or seemed 
so to me, that she had remained a widow so 
long, the late Alexander Jonschmidt having 
taken his departure from North America 
some seventeen years before. 

Well, as Nina’s mother could give me no 
help, nothing seemed to remain for me but to 
marry Nina in spite of my uncle, and leave 
him to forgive me when he found it most 
convenient. Of course I might be disinher- 
ied—I expected to be; but then, what is 
wealth when weighed in the balance with 
the woman you love? Not that I loved my 
uncle’s money-bags less, but Nina more, as 
Mr. Brutus would undoubtedly have said, 
had he lived at a later period of the world’s 
history, and been a resident of the town of 
Ellendale. 

However, Mrs. Jonschmidt advised me to 
wait patiently for a time. Mr. Micawber 
waited long for “something to turn up,” and 
he did not wait in vain. I would emulate 
Micawber. 

Meantime my uncle advertised for a house- 
keeper, but fur several days it remained un- 
answered. My uncle grew restless. I thought 
once of telling him that with Nina as my 
wife, he would need no other housekeeper; 
but as I had no particular desire to be anni- 
hilated upon the spot, I held my peace. 

At last, one morning as we were at break- 
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fast, the servant announced “a lady, wishing 
to see Mr. Hykokalorum.” 

“Show her into the parlor, Jennie,” said 
my uncle, “and I'll be there directly.” 

The door between the parlor and break fast- 
foom being ajar, I saw the lady as she 
answered. Her bair was gray, almost white; 
but she was a fine-looking old lady, and, but 
for her hair, would have passed easily for a 
woman of forty-five. As it was, she looked 
to be sixty, at least. 

“Good-morning, ma’am,” said my uncle, 
with his most affable smile, entering the 
room. “You wished to speak with me, I 
believe ?” 

“Yes sir. 
housekeeper ?” 

“Very true, ma’am,” seating himself. “And 
you have called to make some inquiries in 
relation to it—perhaps for the situation?” 

“ Perhaps,” with a smile that I could see 
touched my uncle’s feelings, being a sensitive 
man. 

“And you have references, of course, 
ma’am ?” 

“No sir.” 

“O, the deuce! Beg pardon, ma’am! I— 
really—well, you understand me, I hope?” 

The lady hoped she did. 

“I wished to tell you my story, sir, and 
then you can do as you think best. This 
may seem singular—” 

“Slightly so, I confess,” put in my uncle. 

“ But,” continued the lady, not heeding the 
interruption, “I assure you it is not so un- 
reasonable as you may imagine.” 

“I dare say not, ma’am. You're a widow, 
I presume ?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Ah! Well, ma’am, your story is—” 

“TJ will tell it in as few words as possible,” 
answered the lady. And my uncle, who 
isn’t particularly fond of stories of any de- 
scription, I fancied was about to express a 
wish that she would abridge it as much as 
possible, when she continued: 

“Tt is almost a love story, Mr. Hykoka- 
lorum, and perhaps you are not fond of 


You have advertised for a 


such ?” 


My uncle, though evidently very ill at ease 
at this commencement, made no reply, but 
braced back in his chair, and assumed a very 
resolute air, as though he were about to have 
a molar extracted. 

“ Was you ever in love, Mr. Hykokalorum ?” 

“No, by thunder!” cried my uncle, very 
excitedly. And then, perceiving the lady’s 
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surprise, and thinking, perhaps, that he had 
used rather too choice language in his answer, 
he begged her pardon; and then she said: 

*1 have.” 

“With your late husband, I presume, 
ma’am ?” said my uncle. 

“No sir.” 

“QO! the dev—” whistling the last syllable. 

“T loved a young man of your acquaint- 
ance—” 

“Some years ago, I fancy,” put in my uncle. 

“Yes sir; and he loved me, but—” 

“Ah, yes! somebody objected.” 

“Yes sir—his father. He threatened to 
disinherit his son if he married me, for I was 
only a poor girl.” 

“Just where the old gentleman was i— 
wrong, ma’am, of course,” said my uncle. 
“ What an old sinner !” 

* “At last they made a compromise, sir. The 
son was to spend a year in Europe. At the 
end of that time, if we still loved each other, 
no@bjection should be made to our mar- 
riage. We solaced ourselves with the thought 
that a year would soon pass away, and with 
bright hopes for the future my lover left me, 
promising to write often and to never forget 
me. But it was a sorrowful parting to me.” 

. “Yes, *twas rather, tough, that’s a fact,” 

said my uncle, sympathetically. 

“ My lover had a very dear friend,” contin- 
ued the lady, “and through his hands our 
letters were to pass; for, though he had not 
promised his father that we would not write 
to each other, we thought it would be as well 
to keep our correspondence from the gossips.” 

Here my uncle became quite attentive, and 
I fancied—though it may have been only my 
fancy—that the rosy glow on his nose grew a 
shade paler. 

“T received three letters from my lover in 
quick succession, immediately after his arri- 
val in England; but after that a long time 
elapsed without a word from him. I wrote 
regular.” 

“You did?” my uncle asked, musingly. 

“Yes sir. I was true to him, though I 
feared he would prove false to me, and I had 
good reasons for my fears; for now, when he 
did write, his letters were short and unsatis- 
factory. At last they ceased altogether. 

“T went to our mutual friend, and asked 
him if he could explain my lover’s conduct. 
. He answered that he thought he could. He 

said he was really sorry for me, but he could 
not conceal the truth any longer. He had 
received. letters from his friend, i. which 


there was a great deal said about an Ameri- 
cag lady whom he had met in Paris—in 
truth, to be candid with me, his friend was 
about to marry her; they were betrothed. 

“Mr. Hykokalorum, I am a proud woman. 
What my feelings were at that time no one 
ever knew; but I resolved that my false lover 
should never know how he had hurt me.” 

I noticed here that my Uncle Jason ap- 
peared to be sitting on needles, though he 
was evidently trying hard to keep his seat. 

“Three months after,” continued the lady, 
“TI married the man who had pretended to 
be my friend. My married life was not 
happy, though my husband did everything to 
make it so while he lived; but that was not 
long, for he died within a year of our wed- 
ding day. On his death-bed he made a 
confession.” 

“Eh?” from my uncle. 

“He confessed that he had kept back all 
my old lover's letters, as well as my own, 
with the exception of the first half dozen. 
After that he had written letters to my lover, 
disguising his hand, and—” 

“ Lew-cin-da!” shouted my uncle, unable 
to contain himself any longer, springing from 
his chair as though a torpedo had burst 
beneath the seat, “ Lucinda, is it you?” 

“Yes, Jason,” murmured Mrs, Jonschmidt, 
throwing off her gray wig and falling into my 


- uncle’s arms. “I was too proud to tell you 


before, I could not have done it now, but 
for the sake of the dear children.” 

“Bless ’em!” said my uncle, we the 
very picture of a fat cherub. 

As I was evidently one of the dear lila 
referred to, I immediately left the young and 
blooming couple to make up their slight dif- 
ference, and hurried to the home of my 
beloved. Half an hour later I returned to 
the scene, and entered the parlor with lovely 
Nina hanging tpon my arm. 

“O, you scamp!” said my uncle, who was 
seated upon the sofa with one arm encircling 
the plump form of Mrs. Jonschmidt. 

“O, you rogue!” cried I, presenting Nina. 
“Was you ever in love, Mr. Hykokalorum?” 

“No, by thunder, ma’am! Ha, ha! A 
good joke, Charlie. Bless you, my chickens!” 
taking Nina’s hand and mine, while a tear 
trickled down his nose. “Charlie, my boy, 
I’ve been an old sinner, and—well, never 
mind it now; but as Mrs. Jonschmidt and I 
are to be married next month, all I can say 
to you and Miss Nina is this: Go and do 
likewise.”—We did. 
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WEE-TAHWA—HIS MARK. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


Tue tropical moon shone brightly down 


upon the gallant barque Michigan, with top- — 


sails on the cap, the head yards braced in 
aback, and the canvas hanging in festoons 
from the yards. The maindeck was lumber- 
ed with cutting gear and casks, and the falls 
led to the windlass in readiness for “ hooking 
on” at daylight. Three small whales had 
been the reward of our day’s toil; and the 
swash of the sea over their sleek and buoyant 
forms came cheerfully to our ears as we 
leqned over the rail, Charley Potter and my- 
self, each with along spade in readiness, wait- 
ing for a chance to decapitate a few of the 
numerous gray sharks which had assembled 
to prey upon the fresh blubber; their dorsal 
fins at times elevated above the surface like 
lateen sails, as they darted to and fro, then 
plunging deep downward, while their course 
could still be traced by a line of phosphores- 
cent light, and anon launching their clumsy, 
_ shovel-like heads upward on the smooth 
blackskin of the whales, to meet the keen 
spade descending upon their necks. A few 
thrashing. blows on the water, a convulsive 
wriggle, and one place is vacant, though soon 
to be filled by another. 

“A cold-blooded stoic is the gray shark,” 
said Charley. “Nothing short of unjointing 
his neck seems to startle him out of his pro- 
priety. Why, there goes one now that I cut 
at when I first came on deck, and nearly dis- 
embowelled him without even quickening his 
pace. You can see part of his entrails towing 
astern of him now, yet he comes back to his 
oily feast with seemingly as much gusto as 
before, though I don’t see how it’s possible for 
‘good digestion to wait on appetite’ in his 
case.” 

“No, nor I either,’ I answered. “There’s 
another here—I saw him but a minute ago— 
with his tail entirely off, yet he seems to man- 
age very well without it, and wiggles the 
stump without appearing to be sensible of his 
loss. But hark! what is that noise I hear?” 

“T didn’t hear anything,” said my shipmate, 
after we both had listened intently for a min- 
ute. “ What was it like ?” 

“ Like the dip of a paddle, I thought,” said 
I, “ but perhaps it was a skipjack breaching’ 
out. There! did you not hear it then? here 


off the weather-quarter—the same dipping 
noise, and then a sound like a human voice 
speaking a single word.” 

“ Yes; I heard the sound in the water,” 
Charley answered; “but I think the other 
was the clank of the fluke-chains on the bitts 
forward, there.” 

By this time two more of my watchmates 
stood by us, also looking and listening. The 


light air aloft played with the sleepy canvas, 


with a soft, rustling sound, while the cease- 
less roll of the water on the whales’ backs 
continued as before. 

“ Did you hear any other sound, Wing?” I_ - 
asked of a New Bedford lad, the after-oars- ~ 
man of my boat. 

“ Nothing,” he replied, “ but I can see some- 
thing. Look where my hand points, right up 
here in the ‘ moon glade,’ and you will see it 
now and then wink, winking. It may be 
the wing of a bird, or I suppose the wet blade 
of an oar or paddle, if in motion, might look 
80, but if it were a boat, we should hear it 
plainly, and if—” 

“ Kiabooky!” said a low, guttural human 
voice, coming up. from the water, directly 
under the moon. : 

“We understand that, at all events,” said 
Charley Potter. “That means ‘ship, and the 
next hail will be ‘tabacky! I suppose. But 
what the deuce are any human beings doing 
out here? We can’t be very near land, I think, 
are we, Taber ?” 

“No, not that we know of, though it’s dif- 
ficult to say, among these groups, where the 
islands are low, and their positions are not 
yery well determined. It stands us in hand 
to keep a good lookout at all times. But look 
here, where I point, and you can see the canoe 
drawing out of the glare of the moon.” 

Another minute, and the source whence 
the sounds, both the paddle-dip and'the voice, 
had issued, stood fully revealed, as a small 
canoe emerged from the belt of dazzling light, 
and lay fairly exposed to view. She was im- 
pelled by one paddle only, and that was dip- 
ped but feebly, and at lazy intervals, while a 
second human figure, stooping and rising with 
a@ measured movement, accompanied by a 
slight noise of water being poured from a 
baler, showed the craft to possess the usual 
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“pump-or-sink ” qualities of the patch-work 
canoes commonly in use among the islands of 
the Central Archipelago. 

I called the captain, reporting a canoe in 
sight, and he reached the deck almost as soon 
asI did. The strangers were nearing us nowy 
with two paddles in operation, though they 
did not appear to be plied with any vigor. 

“ Te-wi, te-wi,” said the same low voice 
which had spoken before, seeming to articu- 
late with some difficulty. 

“ Water,” said the ‘old man,’ for he could 
translate so much of their barbarous dialect. 
“These are some poor wretches who have 
got astray, and wandered out of sight of land. 

They are cruising under a roving commission, 
with old Luck-and-chance at the helm. Is 
‘Othello’ in your watch, Taber?” 

“No sir,’ I answered, “but he is in the 
next watch, that turns out in about ten min- 
utes.” 

“ Well, call him now, then.” 

“ Othello” was a native of one of the islands 
of this range, who had been with us several 
months in the Michigan, and could mutilate 
the king’s English, or rather the people’s 
Yankee, at a prodigious rate. An intelligent 

., Savage was Othello, however, and though he 
might truly have echoed the words of his 
Moorish namesake, “Rude am I in my 
speech,” he was just at this time the most 
important personage on board, inasmuch as 
he alone could translate the uncouth grunts 
of our nocturnal visitors into some interme- 
diate Polynesian jargon, from which we could 
sift out some intelligible ideas. 

“Ah!” said Othello, as he pushed his head 
above the scuttle, and looked at the figures in 
the canoe. “One Kanaka, one wah-heeny.” 

He was right; the second person in the 
canoe was a female. We could all see it, now 
that he had told us. 

“ Ask them where they come from, Othel- 
lo,” the captain said, impatiently. ~ 

They were from Perotu-ah, an island a 
hundred and fifty miles to the windward of 

.the ship's position by observation. Twelve 
days had they been at sea, and had suffered 
much for want of water. All this we learned 
while we were helping them up the side. 
There had been four in the canoe at starting; 
two of them, both women, had sunk under 
their sufferings, and their remains had been 
given to the sharks, for these people are no 
cannibals, and the survivors were not yet re- 
duced to extremities for feod. Water wag 
the one thing needed. Before coming up the 


side, they greedily swallowed the remnant of 
the precious liquid left in a cocoanut-shell, 
which they had doubtless economized, drop 
by drop, until certain that relief was at hand. 

To our astonishment, both of our guests, 


with the exception of a few grizzled locks, 


round the temples, were as bald as Chinamen, 
They must have been octogenarians, to say 
the least; indeed, in their present emaciated 
condition, either of them might have sworn 
toa full century, withont fear of contradiction, 
The man, in particular, exhibited marks of 
fossilization, such as are rarely to be seen ina 
living being. His tattooed skin dropped in 
folds below his toothless jaws, and hung loose- 
ly about his fleshless bones, while the joints 
of his spine stood boldly forth, like saw-teeth, 
adding materially to the general repulsive- 
ness of hisappearance. The venerable dame, 
his wife, for we learned through Othello, that 
they stood in the conjugal relation to each 
other, was in rather better physical condition 
than her lord, though old age and recent suf- 
fering had both done much to add to the an- 
gularity of features which could never have 
been handsome, and to obliterate all the lines 
of a figure never symmetrical in its best 
days. 

“ How came these old people in the canoe ?” 
demanded the captain, putting the question 
to Othello, of course. 

“Kanaka put him in canoe,” the Moor 
answered, coolly. 

“ Chief speak—old man, old wah-heeny—go 
—Too many man Perotu-ah—no got tiky-nut, 
no got taro.” 

Here was the whole solution of the problem 
in a nutshell. Here was the practical illus- 
tration of the simple beauty and efficacy of 
the system pursued by the political econo- 
mists of Perotu-ah and other islands of the 
Scarborough range, whenever the people out- 
number the rations, which is often the case. 
What a lesson for our own statesmen, should 
such a contingency arise in our spacious and 
productive country, which is hardly possible, 
until in the progress of “ manifest destiny,” it 
shall swarm with its hundreds of millions! 
What a ready solution of the knotty problems 
which even now are puzzling the wiseacres in 
social science in the more thickly-peopled and 
smaller states of Europe! What shall be 
done with our surplus population? Take our 
great-grandparents, of course, who have out- 
lived their days of usefulness, put them into 
the old boats and vessels which are least sea- 
worthy, and set them adrift without chart or 
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compass, The ocean is broad, there is plenty 
of room for all; in the ordinary course of na- 
ture they have but a short time to live; they 
are eating of our scanty stock of provisions, 
long after having outlived their ability to 
“earn their salt ;” and the feelings of individ- 
uals must yield to the necessities of the crisis, 
and give way to the greatest good of the great- 
est number. Thus argue the chiefs and sages 
of Perotu-ah in council assembled, to deliber- 
ate upon national affairs, and devise means 
to ward off the horrors of famine from their 
beloved country. 

Grave questions of this nature seemed to 
have been suggested to the minds of all of us 


on board the Michigan, for no further ques- . 


tions were asked, and little more was said by 
any one, forthe time being. The old canoe 
being, like a spare nainmast, only useless lum- 
ber to us, was again set adrift, after taking 
out all the valuables belonging to the aged 
couple, which comprised a few empty cocoa- 
nut-shells that had held their stock of water 
when embarking on their aimless, compulsory 
voyage, one shell half full of cocoanut oil, and 
a sort of sword made of hard wood, with rows 
of shark’s teeth inserted in grooves along the 
edges, each tooth having a hole drilled through 
it, and being held in its place by a small 
“seizing.” Our ancient friend had probably 
wielded this identical weapon in the days of 
his prime, and valued it as highly as ever did 
knight of old the finest blade of Damascus or 
Toledo, 

The new-comers were provided with com- 
fortable lodging between decks, and allowed 
to drink but sparingly of water at first. They 
were on deck, however, as soon as all hands 
were called in the m6rning, and seemed to 
enjoy being in the open air. Old Methusaleh, 
as he was already christened, was much in- 
terested in the operation of cutting in the 
whales, and was constantly getting under foot 
and being pushed out of the way, and at 
times evinced his satisfaction at the progress 
of our work by expressive grunts and panto- 
mimic gestures. No so with his faithful 
bosom-partner, who seemed overwhelmed by 
some great sorrow, which absorbed all her 
thoughts, and sat brooding over her grief, tak- 
ing no apparent interest in what was going 
on around her, 

“Old Aunty seems down at the mouth this 


' morning,” remarked Charley Potter. “Hasn’t 


got her stomach regulated yet, after being on 

short allowance so long. What a precious 

pair of old mummies they are, eh, Taber? I 
33 
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don’t suppose they would weather it to double 
Cape Horn; if they would, it might be a pay- 
ing operation to carry them to the States, 
They'd be a very windfall to Barnum or some 
other enterprising showman. Joice Heth 
would be nowhere. Just think of it in the 
bills! 

“*Fossil-otonga, the animated skeleton 
from the Cannibai Islands, will hold levees 
daily, attended by his venerable and highly 
respectable dame, Aunty-Diluvianna! ” 

“Do you see that scar on the back of the 
old lady’s neck ?” said I. 

“ Why, that’s just the kind of lick we were 
trying to get at the gray sharks,” said Char- 
ley, looking at the dark and jagged cicatrice 
to which I had called his attention, é 

“This was done with one of their shark’s 
teeth swords or saws, perhaps the same one 
that old Methusaleh is lugging round now in 
his hand. It must have been an ugly cut, 
too. I don’t know how it could have been 
made without touching the cervical vertebra. 
Tfow did you get that cut, old lady?” he con- 
tinued. “ Of course she understands what I 
say, and will give me the details of the affair.” 

“ Wee-tahwa,” said Othello, gravely, point- 
ing with his finger towards the scar, and then 
to the sea: “ Mark—Wee-tahwa.” 

“Who’s he?” I demanded. “The old ger- 
tleman there ?” 

Othello gave a negative shake of the head, 
again pointing with a subdued and reveren- 
tial air to the ocean. He repeated the word 
“ Wee-tahwa,” solemnly as before, and seem- 
ed inclined to drop the subject. 

“ Ask the wah-heeny how she got that ugly 
cut,” said Charley. 

But the decided expression of the Moor’s 
face warned us that we were touching on 
forbidden ground. He gave us plainly to un- 
derstatid that she would not be disposed to’ 
gratify our curiosity, even if he dared to ask 
questions, On any other subject he was 
ready to act as interpreter, but this mystery 
we must not seek to explore. 

“Probably done in a domestic brawl,” said 
Charley, in an unsatisfied way ; “and of course . 
Othello feels a delicacy about prying into the 
particulars, But that doesn’t account for his 
strange manner, and for the feeling of awe 
that he appears to have in connection with 
it. His pointing to the sea, too. Perhaps 
Wee-tahwa is the name of her previous 
husband, who was drowned, as he, of course, 

deserved to be after mangling his wife’s neck 
in that style” 
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‘We had finished cutting the whales, and 
made all sail again, cruising in search of 
more. I noticed the captain, while walking 


the deck, seeméd to be in a brown study, 
now and then regarding his new passengers 
with a puzzled look. I judged rightly that he 
must be considering what was to be done 
with them, or where they should be landed ; 
im short, how he was ever to get rid of them. 


\ Mr, Tripp,” said he, stopping near the 


mainmast, and suddenly addressing his first 
Officer, with a quizzical expression on his 
features ; “ of course you have heard the yarn 
of the man who invested in a lottery and 
drew an elephant ?” 


“Yes sir,” answered the mate, “Why, 
what of him?” 


“Well, I can appreciate his feelings now, 
if I never did before, for I am placed, as Job 
Truck would say, in the same category. I’ve 
got an elephant on my hands—two of ’em, in 
fact—male and female.” 

’ Mr. Tripp’s honest face expanded into a 
hearty roar of laughter, as the situation was 
thus presented in its ludicrous light. 

“If I had ’em at home in a menagerie, 
they’d be worth more than an elephant, and 
would pay better,” pursued the captain. “ But 
here they haven’t even the charm of novelty, 
and are only lumber in the way. They can 


be of no use to us, and must be landed some- 


where. But the question is whether any of 
the natives in this group will receive them 
kindly, or kill them because they are not 
worth their keeping. If they were younger 

ple, they would be all right enough landed 


ywhere here. Of course it’s useless to take 
them back to Perotu-ah, and it would be 
fownright cruelty to carry them into any 
civilized port, if they would stand it through 
cold latitudes, which, of course, is not to be 
expected at their age. Here, Othello! come 
here and tell these old folks, Mr. and Mrs. 
Methusaleh, that I will land them down here 
at Akoo-rea in the course of two or three 
weeks.” 

“Akoo-rea man kill,” said the savage ship- 
mate, quietly. “Old man—old wah-heeny 
no good. Akoo-rea no got too much grub.” 

“I understand their crime,” the captain 
answered ; “they have lived too long. Didn't 
see the propriety of slipping their wind when 
they ought to. But that’s the best I can do 
for them; ‘so you must tell them. Perhaps 
they will gtve them another old canoe, fill up 
their watér-casks, and start them off with a 
fresh departure.” 


The old couple received the announcement 
from Othello very coolly, manifesting no par- 


ticular concern about their fate. It was ob- 


servable, however, that the three held long 


and serious conferences together during the 
day. Of course the subject of discourse was, 
as yet, a mystery to us. But I learned that 
Othello had again questioned the captain as 
to how soon he expected to land them, and 


learning that it would probably be full three 


weeks, the old people, as well as the interpre- 
ter himself, had appeared well satisfied with 
the arrangement. 

Charley Potter and I took advantage of the 
first good opportunity to investigate the mat- 


ter of the scar on the woman’sneck. By dint 


of questions and patience, we learned from 
Othello, that Wee-tahwa is a'sort of sea-divin- 
ity, in whom a firm belief is reposed by all 
the inhabitants of this archipelago. This 
ocean-spirit, according to their.creed, is mi- 
gratory in his habits, and is understood to be 
always visiting at some one of the numerous 
islands ; dwelling for a longer or shorter period, 
and passing on to another, as may suit his 
august will. He takes various forms of em- 
bodiment, appearing sometimes as a young 
man, rarely as a child in years, but in most 
cases as a patriarch of advanced age. He 
sometimes arrives alone, but oftener accom- 
panied by his wife, Sah-na-too, who corre- 


sponds in age to Wee-tahwa, whether he may 
see fit to make his advent as an old man or 
a boy: He appears suddenly from the sea, 
without canoe or boat of any sort, and, as he 
is believed to be the incarnation of all that is 


good and noblé from the spirit-world, is wel- 
comed with general rejoicing and ovations, 
while feasting and gayety hold high carnival 
during his temporary sojourn in any island 
which he may be pleased to honor with his 
presence. But be they old or young, Wee- 
tahwa and Sah-na-too always bear with them 
deep scars on the back part of the neck, with- 
out which they would be no deities. Indeed, 
so much importance and sanctity are attach- 
ed to the mark itself, that any mortal, who 
chances to be scarred in this part of the body 
from accidental causes, is ever after held in 
high esteem and veneration, as an especial 
favorite and disciple of the sea-deity, or of his 
spirit-bride,Sah-no-too, Nay, even’an animal 
or a fish, having been cut in the back of the 
neck, is, to a certain degree, sacred. It can- 
not be eaten by mortals, but is orily fit to be 
reserved for an offering to Wee-tahwa. ‘This 
explained to us why Othello, though seeming~ 
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ly (in common with all seamen, civilized or 
otherwise,) regarding sharks as natural ene-- 
mies, could never be prevailed upon to cut 
one in the neck; but on seeing one of us 


strike him in this vulnerable part, would in- 
variably shake his head solemnly, muttering 
his one word,“ Wee-tahwa.” 

The old lady now on board, he said, had 
this mark fincly developed, though neither 


she nor her husband was disposed to tell 


how, when or where she received it, and our 


shipmate dared not push his inquiries. What 
puzzled Othello most, was how the chiefs of 
Perotu-ah could dare to set this woman adrift, 
knowing her to be so especially favored of 
Sah-na-too. They must, indeed, have been 


sorely pressed by famine, when even their 


religious fears gave way to considerations of 
national policy. Or it might be, that they 
had faith that she would surely be preserved 
in some marvellous manner to reach land, 
and knew that she would be well received 
wherever she might go among the truly 
orthodox. 

We thought that perhaps the old woman 
sorrowed at the knowledge that she had now 
fallen among heretics, who did not appreciate 
the ugly scar by which she was disfigured ; 
but Othello assured us that the explanation 
of her melancholy was to be found in the 
strength of her maternal love. She hada son 
at Perotu-ah, a man of middle age, still a 
powerful warrior, though not a chief of rank. 
This son, Ra-koo-too, had exerted his influ- 
ence to the utmost to save his parents from 
banishment “on the big water,” but without 
avail. He then desired to accompany them, 


but this, of course, could not be permitted, 


and he was torn, by force, from their em- 
braces, The mother now sorrowed for her 
son, refusing to be comforted. 

The subject of the momentous conferences 
was explained next morning, when old Me- 
thusaleh was found lying on his face, in the 
quarters which had been assigned to them be- 
tween decks, and his faithful spouse kneeling 
by his side, stanching the blood from a severe 
wound in the back of his neck, inflicted by 
her own loving hand, with the serrated wea- 
pon before spokenof. Of course, Charley and 
I understood their object now. There was 
time for the cut to heal before the ship would 
arrive at Akoo-rea, and they intended to per- 
sonate Wee-tahwa and his bride, and thus 
not only preserve their lives, but ensure for 
themselves high honors and attentions. The 
captain, on learning the explanation we had . 


gathered from “the Moor,” expressed himself 
well satisfied, and hoped their jugglery would 
succeed. 


“If I can only be well rid of them,” said 


he, “ without any immediate harm coming to 
them, I shall be glad of anything they can 
do to benefit themselves. ButI have felt un- 
easy about delivering them up to almost cer- 
tain death. Ill help them any way that I 


can to carry out this scheme. It mustn’t be 


known to the Akoo-reans that they came in 


a ship, of course, but I’ll manage all that. 
And I wont make land until his neck is heal- 
ed over, if it takes six weeks instead of three.” 

The old nurse resolutely declined any ap- 
plications from the ship’s medicine-chest, per- 


sisting in her own simple mode of treatment 


with cocoanut-oil. It was surprising how 
rapidly the cure was performed. The patri- 
arch uttered no sound of complaint from first 
to last, and could hardly have borne his pain 
with more stoicism, had he been old Zeno him- 
self, the founder and first grand master of 
the order.. 

“ Aunty, you marked him well, didn’t you?” 
said the irrepressible Potter, examining the 
wound one day, when she was dressing it. 
“TI beg your pardon, by the way, for thus ad- 
dressing the sea-goddess Sah-na-too. If you 
had sawed a little deeper, he’d have been un- 
jointed, @ la*gray shark. I say, Taber, our 


Othello must have been a party to this “ pious 


fraud,” as one might call it—an accessory be- 
fore the fact,eh? Well, it’s a bright idea for 
an unsophisticated savage, and after all the 
martyrdom the old gentleman has suffered, it 
ought to succeed. Vive la Humbug! I say, 
in this case.” 


Methusaleh’s wound was thoroughly cica- 
trized before we made the island of Akoo-rea 
one fine afternoon, and as soon as the tops of 
the trees could be seen from the masthead, 
we hauled in our wind, making short boards 
until nightfall. Having set the bearings of 
the land, we then bore up and ran down un- 
der il, having visited the island several 
tim fore, and knowing that no dangers 
lay in the way of its approach from this quar- 
ter. There was a fine working breeze for our 
purpose, and no moon; so that we could 
stand well in-shore in the darkness, without 
danger of the ship’s being seen. As.we rapid- 
ly drew by the end of the island, passing with- 
in a mile of it, numerous lights appeared in 
view, extending along the outer line of the 
reef of coral which pushes a considerable dis- 
tance to seaward from the lee side of this isl- 
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and, as indeed, nearly every one in this range. 
We knew from this that the whole fleet of 
canoes were out torching for flying fish. The 
torchlights presented the most beautiful sight 
imaginable, flashing up at regular intervals 
along the coral barrier, like gaslights in the 
streets of acity, and as we rounded to within 
half a mile under their lee, we could at times 
distinguish human figures in the canoes by 
the glare of the torches, which at the same 
time served effectually to screen our move- 
ments by illuminating the sea near the canoes, 
and throwing everything at a distance into 
gloom. We were careful to have no light in 
sight above deck, and the monotonous roar 
of the breakers over the reef completely 
drowned any noise that we had occasion to 
make. Our sea-deity and his faithful com- 
panion were ready to perform their parts, and 
no circumstances could have been more fa- 
vorable for doing it successfully. Taking an 
affectionate leave of us all, they dropped quiet- 
ly overboard, and struck out bravely towards 
the lights. They had been well fed and 
treated while on board the Michigan, and 
their strength was very much recruited. A 
swim of half a mile was mere sport to this 
aged couple, for the shark himself is hardly 
more at home in the sea than are these isl- 
anders, even from their infancy. 

It might have been twenty minutes that 
we waited before a shout was raised, appa- 
rently from about the centre of the line. The 
cry was soon taken up by other voices, and 
rapidly spread and increased in volume till it 
could be heard from the extreme flanks at 
both extremities of the coral reef, swelling 
into a roar of joy and triumph; torches were 
waved high in the air; and the distant lights 
drew nearer, as the fleet swiftly concentrated, 
rallying on the central canoe, which had first 
welcomed the supposed spiritual guests. The 
numerous lights united, as it might be, in 
one, now illuminated a small space brightly, 
giving us a better view than before. A short 
pause in the noise ensued, while thagmpoes 
took up new stations, forming a so’ pha- 
lanx in close order, still waving their torches 
on high; then striking up a measured chant, 
in most admirable concert, rising high above 
the rolling din of the breakers among the 
coral, and in which the names of Wee-tahwa 
and Sah-na-too could be clearly distinguished, 
they struck out, every paddle, for the shore. 
We saw them land, and watched the torch- 
light procession winding up the beach, the 


Wee-tahwa—his Mark. 


song of welcome still reaching our ears, though - 


now more than a mile distant; then filled our 
maintopsail, and soon left the island far 
astern. 

A week after this we were lying off and on 
near Perotu-ah, but no canoes came crowd- 
ing about us, as had been the case at our 
former visits. But few people could be seen 
on the beach, and sounds, as of the wailing 
of mourners for the dead, were borne to 
our ears from every hut, and from every 
great council-house, telling us of some over- 
whelming public calamity. We were on the 
point of sending in a boat for information, 
when the order was given to keep all fast, as 
a@ canoe was coming off. She was one of the 
smallest size, and propelled by a single man, 
who immediately made himself known, 
through the medium of Othello, as Ra-koo- 
too, the son of the old couple who had so 
lately been our passengers. He was a fine- 
looking, powerful man of forty or more years, 
though seemingly bowed down by grief, and 
broken in spirit, at which no one wondered, 
when he recounted his late bereavements. 

It appeared from his story, that a few days 
after his parents were pushed adrift on the 
ocean, a new and strange disease had made 
its appearance among his people. It began 
with a cutaneous eruption, appearing in its 
first stages like the leprosy, or kinch, as it is 
called, so common in many parts of Polynesia; 
but after the eruption, a high fever set in, 
which in most cases proved fatal, and was 
claiming its victims at a rate that threatened, 
in a few moons, to depopulate the island. 
Ra-koo-too had lost his wife and one of his 
children by the pestilence. Backed up now by 
many other prominent men, he had urged in 
the assembled council, that the sickness was a 
visitation upon them for having sent so many 
old people to die a lingering death in canoes, 
and especially for having defied their sea- 
deity by making no exception in favor of his 
mother, so conspicuously sealed with the 
hitherto sacred mark of Wee-tahwa. They 
were well disposed now to listen to this view 
of the matter, for a great revolution of feeling 
was in progress, and several of the chiefs 
most prominent in the act of banishment 
had been swept off by the pestilence. For 
more than a moon it had now raged, and 
showed, as yet, no signs of abatement; utter 
extermination awaited his people, unless 
some means could be found to avert the 
curse. It had become the general belief that 
the disease was really a manifestation of the 
wrath of the sea-deities, and no way of ap- 
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peasing it could be devised unless the mother 
of Ra-koo-too could be found and restored to 
them. His joy at learning from Othello that 
his parents were safe was raised to a pitch of 
delirium when the captain offered hin a pas- 
sage in the ship down to Akoo-rea, promising 
to bring his parents back to Perotu-ah, if it 
were possible to get them on board. 

He left us to carry the tidings to his people, 
and to bring off his only remaining child. He 
had hardly arrived within hail of the shore, 
before his signals were understood. The 
dismal sounds of lamentation were changed 
to shouts of hope and joy, and the population, 
with the exception of those prostrated by the 
fever at the moment, crowded down to the 
beach to gaze upon the ship which had 
brought the glad tidings, 

“ The disease will abate at this moment,” 
I heard the old man say to Mr. Tripp. “ What 
they want is something to rouse them, and 
kindle the fire of hope in their hearts. I have 
no doubt that superstitious fear has killed 
three-fourths of those who have died. We 
all know how much the state of mind has to 
do with epidemics of this sort, especially 
among an ignorant people like this. It is for 
this reason that I am anxious to bring back 
the old couple, that the sick may look at the 
sears on their necks and be cured.” 

“Tt is only the woman that they care to 
have brought back,” said the mate. 

“But you forget that old Methusaleh has 
the mark now,” returned the captain; “ and 
a little more jugglery may be turned to good 
advantage, for it would be easy to persuade 
his people that he has been sealed by the 
god himself while he was drifting on thee 
water. I don’t believe the disease in itself is 
anything dangerous, and probably there is 
nothing infectious about it, except the su- 
perstitious fright. Fear is always contagious, 
we know; and so are hope and joy; that’s 
why I say the pestilence has even now begun 
to abate. But here comes ourpfriend again 
with his little daughter.” 

Within half an hour, the Michigan, with 
Sstudding-sails packed upon her, was sliding 
off before a fresh trade-wind, and two days 
afterwards the broken horizon-line made by 
the tree-tops of Akoo-rea, as seen from the 
deck, gladdened the hearts of Ra-koo-too and 
his child. As we neared the land, the fleet of 
canoes could be seen, drawn up in line inside 
‘the barrier, and waiting a signal to advance 
in regular order. The largest canoe was 
stationed in the centre, and we could make 
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out two figures, elevated considerably above 
the water, while others were sitting or re- 
elining round them. 

This flag-ship, as she might be called, led 
the way out through the channel, closely fol- 
lowed by all the rest, which formed in squad- 
rons on either side, and when all had taken 
their stations, the whole fleet approached the 
ship with a measured dip of hundreds of light 
paddles, which flashed brightly in the sun at 
each stroke, while the same chant or hymn 
which we had heard on the night of the torch- 
light procession, now rang out upon the clear 
morning air. The great canoe, we could now 
perceive was composed of two, connected 
abreast by transverse beams, on which was 
raised a platform, where the deity Wee-tahwa 
and Sah-na-too, his bride, personated by the 
aged parents of Ra-koo-too, sat in state, 
clothed in matting of gorgeous colors, and 
their venerable heads encircled by wreaths of 
bright orange-colored buds of a species of 
palm known here as tookee-took. A dozen or 
more young girls were sitting or reclining 
round them on the dais, attending to their 
slightest wants, while twenty stalwart young 
men manned their paddles. The poor old 
dame was still absorbed in sorrow for her 
son, and seetned scarcely alive, as she was 
helped up the side. 

Meanwhile, the impatient Ra-koo-too and 
his little one were kept in the cabin. It was 
feared that he and his aged mother would be 
unable to control their feelings if they met in 
the presence of the deceived Akoo-reans, and 
their lives would be in danger as soon as. the 
fraud was discovered. The fact of her having 
a son without the mark of the cicatrice would 
be enough to reveal the imposture, as he could 
not be the offspring of the true Sah-na-toa 
But Othello found an opportunity to whisper 
a word into the ears of the old people, and 
soon afterward they both slipped into the 
cabi e doors were at once closed against © 
all in rs, to the terror and astonishment 
of the few attendants who had accompanied 
them on deck. 

At the same moment the maintopsail was 
filled, tacks boarded, and the great body of 
the canoes left astern, paddling hopelessly in 
the ship’s wake. A musket was fired in the 
air over the heads of the terrified few, who 
still remained on board. In one minute 
the deck was cleared, and the large, double 
canoe swung clear of owt stern. Wild yells 
rent the air at the sacrilegious act of which 
we had been guilty in abducting the ocean- 
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spirits, but no one was harmed, and the im- 
posture had not even been discovered. 

Ra-koo-too was found sitting on the tran- 
som, with the lifeless body of his mother in 
his arms, one of her cold hands still closed 
upon that of the grandchild, while the patri- 
arch, with his stony gaze riveted upon the 
group, sat on the cabin floor at his feet. The 
revulsion of feeling at finding herself in the 
arms of her son, had proved too much for the 
mother, and the slender thread of life had 
snapped with the shock. Sah-na-too had 
claimed her own; but the mark and seal had 
. been transmitted to the survivor. 

Prayers, blessings and substantial tokens 
of gratitude awaited us at Perotu-ah. The 
hand of the pestilence had already been stay- 
‘ed, and the return of Ra-koo-too with the re- 
mains of his mother, restored the afflicted to 
health, and shed joy and triumph where late 
gloom and despondency had reigned. It was 
religiously believed the mark of Wee-tahwa 
‘would be perpetuated in the family, having 
been set there by the sea-god himself, and 


My Sail. 


that, in due time, it would descend to Ra-koo- 
too and his child. 

“More humbug,” said Charley Potter, in 
the first watch that night, as we were taking 
our last looks at the island fading into the 
dim distance. This world is all a humbug, 
and all the people like to be humbugged. But 
the object was a good one in this case, and I 
suppose the end justifies the means. Still I 
must say I feel guilty, as particeps criminis.” 

“ We should feel proud instead of guilty,” 
I returned, “for we have brought health and 
happiness to a whole nation of people, and we 
could hardly wish the supposed Sah-na-too a 
better fate than to have died of joy in the 
arms of her son.” 

“That’s true,” muttered Charley. “And 
I suppose these pagans will pay divine honors 
to the old lady’s memory. Well, the back o’ 
the neck is the vulnerable part with ’em, as it 
is with the gray shark. I shall never get a 
good lick at one again without thinking of 
this Polynesian Neptune, Wee-tahwa.” 


MY SAIL. 


BY NONE. 


There are daffodil beds in the distant west, 
Lying broad on the violet sky; 
The sea to the heaven is closely prest, 
While the waves wander dreamily by. 
_And out in the blue haze, far away, 
All dipped in the blood of the dying day, 
Gleameth a sail! 
And whether this hope of my heart shall fail, 
Shall be proved evermore by that distant sail: 
Whether it cometh or goeth from me, 
So will I deem that my hope shall be. 


_O, my hope! that, so warm and so , 
unfolded its wings in my 


That is singing a song which the angels share— 


O, my hope! must I bid thee depart? 
My prophet, my sail, draw anear, draw anear! 
The day that was dark now is closing so clear; 
The life that was chill, 


If ’tis lighted by love may be glorified still; 

And haply my mission I yet may fulfil, 

Though the depths of my soul are as dark as 
the night, 


light. 


Now, alas! and alas! for my sail is gone! 

Nay, my eyes are all dim with their tears! 
So is hidden away, from the heart that mourns, 

All the joy that the happy heart cheers. 
And a wind comes across from the far-off side, 
And merrily in, on the leaping tide, 

Cometh my sail! 
And never — my trusting fail, 
Though the be bright, or the storm-birds 
wail; 

With my hope I will wait till he comes to me, 
And on earth, or in heaven, the meeting will be. 
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“ALACK-A-DAY! to think it should come 
to this, when I mind the very last words the 
master said, when he lay a’dyin’; ‘I’ve been 
harsh to Hugh, poor boy!’ he said, ‘but I’ve 
made it up to his children, as well as I could. 
Everything will goto them. The will is in 
the mahogany bookcase, in the mahogany 
bookcase,’ an’ he said it over an’ over again, 
as if the words, someway, eased his pain. An’ 
now tp think there’s no will to be found 
there, an’ she’s got everything—the hussy that 
broke Master Ralph’s heart when he was a 
young man, floutin’ him because he was on’y 
the second son, an’ then came back, when 
she was an old woman wi’ grown up sons and 
daughters, and wheedled him into marryin’ 
her, thinkin’ to get a’ the property, bécause 
the master was fashed wi’ poor Hugh, and 
would leave a’, so they said, to Ralph. But 
the Lord reigns an’ he’ll e’en bring a’ right, at 
last, my bairns.” But old Jeannette sighed 
very heavily, as if it were not easy to wait 
for the Lord’s time. 

“Meantime we must have bread to eat, 
and where is it coming from?” said Grace. 
She was a tall, fair-haired girl, with a delicate, 
highbred face, and hands that were never 
made to share in the world’s work. d 

There was no answer to her question. The 
young lady to whom it “was evidently ad- 
dressed stood by the window, looking out 
upon, but evidently taking no thought of: 
dreary prospect; the narrow street with its 
rumbling carts and wet pavements, and the 
lonesome rain. For there was a bright glow 
on her cheeks and a gleam of indignation in 
her eyes. She turned, suddenly, tapping the 
floor impatiently with her foot: — 

“T don’t care so much for myself,” she said. 
“Tam young and strong, and I haven't 
enough Vandervere blood in my veins to 
make me ashamed of it. But it makes me 
perfectly wild to think of you and poor little 
Hugh! That woman to have Hugh’s rightful 
inheritance !” 

“But it doesn’t help the matter, at all, to 
go into heroics about it,” said Grace, languid- 
ly. “All we can do, Cassie, is to make the 
best of it.” ™ 

Miss Cassie’s tiny foot came down, with 
something more than a tap, this time, upon 
the floor. 
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MRS. VANDERVERE’S GOVERNESS. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


seemed more hum 


“T wont make the best of it. I will find the 
will!” she said. 

“ How do you propose to commence opera- 
tions? Break into Madame Vandervere’s 
house, like a thief in the night, and bring 
the mahogany bookcase home in your 
pocket ?” said Miss Grace, sarcastically. 

“Pray don’t call it her house—it is not 
hers,” interposed Cassie, excitedly. “But I 
will tell you what I am going todo. I have 
been racking my brains for some plan to en- 
able us to get at that bookcase, and I have 
thought of one at last. Mrs. Vandervere 
advertised last night for a governess for her 
children, and I am going to apply for the sit- 
uation, She never saw me, you know, and I 
haven’t enough of the Vandervere look to 
make her suspect me. Once in the house, 
my name is not Cassie Vandervere if I have 
not wit enough to find the mahogany book- 
case!” 

“Why will you cling so to that absurd 
idea?” said Grace. “It is not possible that 
there is any will in the bookcase, ‘for 
Jeannette looked it all through before she 


told anybody what grandfather said. She 


could have found it as well as you. And the 
idea of being snubbed and ordered about by 
Mts. Vandervere and those insufferable 
girls!” 

“T can endure that,” said Cassie, “ rather 
than to give up what is our own without a 
struggle. I should have to be a governess 
somewhere. I may as well be there as any- 


where. And, Grace, I'know there isa will of — 


a later date than that which gave the property 
to Uncle Ralph’s heir. Grandfat 
never have left us so utterly ‘cotta ae 

- *t he leave papa so, for years and 
Grace. “After died whg 
didn ask us to come live with him, 
instead of sending us j money to 
support us?” 

“He hated mamma, you know, and he 
knew that Hugh and I, at least, looked like 
her; perhaps he never wished #o see us on 
that account. But I knew he was sorry be- 
fore he died, Grace, and J shall always believe 
there is a will, wheth > ool find it or 


not!” 4 
Grace did not app f Cassie’s plan; it 


to be agoverness in 
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Mrs. Vandervere’s family, in the house that 
should have been their own, than elsewhere; 
but it was an old proverb in the family that it 
was of no use to interfere with Cassie—she 
would have her own way. |” 

That very afternoon, in spite of the rain, 
Cassie donned her shabby little black shawl 
and her demure, black straw bonnet, and 
took an omnibus that left her within a stone’s 
throw of Longwood, the house that had been 
her father’s home jp childhood, and should 
have been hers now. 

Mrs. Vandervere, her uncle’s widow, was 
an exceedingly stately and chilling dame. 
She looked Cassie over with careful scrutiny, 
and asked innumerable questions as to her 
qualifications, refinement, etc., until Cassie 
began to feel that her success was véry doubt- 
ful; and she was hardly sorry either, for Mrs. 
Vandervere’s arrogance she felt would be 
harder to bear than she had anticipated. But 
yet to be so near to the prize she sought! 

Miss Letitia Stanwood, Mrs. Vandervere’s 
eldest daughter, also came to inspect and 
question Cassie, and then retired with her 
mother into the adjoining room to hold a 
private consultation, leaving the door ajar, 


however, so that every word came to Cassie’s 


ears. 
“TI think you might as well take her, 
amma,” Miss Letitia said. “She is rather 
yo pretty, to be sure, but she is not pert, or 
* smartly dressed, like Simpkins, and she 
sn’t look as if she would have followers. 
And you must have a governess at once, for 


Mrs. Vandervere’s Governess. 


pa Vandervere would ever have left that to. 
alien blood? Not he! I think he would rise 
from his grave if he knew it! Grace, hear 
me prophesy—you and I shall yet see Hugh 
master of Longwood!” And that was the 
hope and belief that Cassie carried with her 
to Longwood. 

It was very bitter to a proud little soul like 
Cassie’s to be an humble dependent when she 
should have been mistress, but Cassie endured 
it bravely with that hope to keep her up, 
though for the first few days there seemed 
little prospect of its fulfilment. Miss Letitia 
was more kind-hearted and amiable than 
Cassie had anticipated, but vain and @oolish, 
and very anxious lest she should not put on 
airs enough to befit her exalted station. 

The son, against whom Cassie’s anger was 
_ greatest, as fillingthe place that élonged of 
“right to her brother, was absent; for’ a week 
&fteulCassie’s arrival at Longwood she did 
not see him. But one day as she was wearily 
climbing the stairs to her room in the third 
story she heard a gay tenor voice singing a 
snatch from an opera air, and when she 
reached the first landing a gentleman was 
standing there waiting to let her pass. A 
rather handsome young man, with something 
of his mother’s stately air, but nothing of her 
arrogance. He bowed very respectfully to 
the little figure in the rusty black dress that 
glided by with scarcely a glance towards 
him. 

“Not quite s@yjmuch of a coxcomb as I 
fancied from his mother and sister,” thought 


the children are getting to be perfect littlogg@gssie, and then she dismissed him entirely 


savages.” 

“She ts tod pretty,” said Mrs, Vandervere, 
musingly, “bitthen, as you say, she is not 
too fige for her station, like most of them. I’ll 


try Ler at least.” 
a igi the next day Cassie was established 


LOngwood as governess to three children 
“Who certaifly came very near dese neir 
s appéllation—“ perfect little 

“ Well, | mii class of pupils in music, 
if had said when 
Cassie came back from Longwood, elated with 
the success of her errand, “and Hugh must 
go into a store.” 

“Yes,” said Cassie, indignantly, “Hugh 
must go into a store while Mrs. Vandervere’s 
coxcomb of a som@ives in leisure on Hugh’s 


estate, rides horses, and makes his 
heart merry witht ’s wine—that splendid, 
. old wine that h n in the Vandervere 
cellars so many a you think Grand- 


from her mind, for she was too much occu- 
pied with weightier matters to waste much 
thought upon Mr. Shelby Stanwood. 

For that day had brought her one step 
nearer the goal of her hopes; she had found 
the mahogany bookcase which before she 
had looked for in vain. ‘ 

It was in an old lumber closet in the attic, 
where the children had betaken themselves 
to play, they asserted—‘in pursuit of mis- 
chief,” Cassie thought, as she dutifully 
followed them. 

But she was thankful enough for the mo- 
tive, whatever it was, which led them there, 
when her eyes fell on the bookcase. It was 
impossible for her to examine it then, for 
nothing escaped the children’s sharp eyes; 
and so she was waiting in a fever of anxiety 
and suspense for an opportunity to steal up 
there and examine it, unobserved. 

It came that afternoon. The children were 
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playing croquet on the lawn, and Mrs. Van- 
dervere and Letitia had gone to drive. It 
made Cassie’s cheeks burn to be stealing 
softly about the house like a thief, in’ places 
where, as Miss Willis the governess, she had 
no right to go; but should she let a feeling 
like that hinder her, when the prize might be 
so near? 

There were three drawers beneath the 
shelves of the bookcase, and these she opened 
eagerly. But they were all empty. If there 
was a will then, it must be in some secret 
drawer. She passed her fingers all over the 
wood, wherever it seemed possible for a 
drawer to be—in vain. She stole down stairs 
again, sad and dispirited, almost despairing. 
What her grandfather had said might, after 
all, be only the raving of delirium. Mrs. Van- 
dervere might be the rightful heir, and she 
and Grace and Hugh beggars! 

But the children had grown tired of their 
game, and were calling her to come and play 
for them to,sing. But before she got down 
stairs t had changed their minds and 
were romping together in the schoolroom. 

Cassie sat n at the piano. It was not 
her way to play doleful music when she was 
sad. Mad galops and gay little schottisches 
flashed out from under her fingers, and then 
her voice rang out in a blithe little love song, 
clear and silvery sweet. Suddenly a voice 
outside the window joined in the refrain, and 
Cassie stopped. Mr. Shelby Stanwoud came 
through the open window from the piazza. 

“T have been stealing your music,” he said, 
“or as much of it as the wind would be kind 
enough to bring me. But I beg your pardon, 
I ought to have introduced myself. I am 
Shelby Stanwood, ‘ the unworthy prop of this 
most noble house,’ and you are Miss Willis. I 
have heard your praises from the children, 
and am inclined to think you are too indul- 
gent. Ifyou had treated them according to 
their deserts they would not have praised 
‘yon.” ‘ 

““Mrs. Vandervere is satisfied with my 
management, I believe,” said Cassie, coldly. 


“That is a polite way of telling me that it * 


is none of my business, is it? But pray don’t 
be offended with me until you have sung that 
song once more. I will promise you that I 
wont add my voice again, if that was what 
made you cease so suddenly just now.” 
Cassie sang the song through, from begin- 
ning to end, and then made an effort to go; 
but he begged for another, and before Cassie 
knew it they were singing together song after 
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song. That was the beginning of many more 
such evenings when Mrs. Vandervere and 
Letitia were out, and the children too much 
occupied with their games to notice. 

But those evenings were not the only times 
when Mr. Shelby Stanwood displayed his de- 
votion to Cassie, and Mrs. Vandervere’s eyes 
were keen. 

Cassie heard a conversation between her 
and Miss Letitia one morning that made her 
cheeks flame. 

“It is perfectly ridiculous for Shelby to 
treat her so,” said Miss Letitia; “as if she 
were a princess and he her most humble 
slave! I’m afraid she'll coax Him into mak- 
ing love to her in downright earnest. I 
never thought before, that Shelby was such a 
fool!” 

“T am afraid I shall have to send her 
away,” said Mrs. Vandervere, “though I am 
sure I shall never get anybody to fill her place. 
She does better with the children than any- 
body I ever had, and they really seem to be 
learning something, which I never could see 
that they did before.” 

“And she is so obliging—does my back hair 
so beautifully, whenever I ask her,” said 
Letitia. “Can’t you talk to Shelby, and coax 
him not to make such a fool of himself?” 

“Tt is of no use to talk to Shelby, he is so 
headstrong,” said Mrs. Vandervere, “but I 
might speak to her.” 

So Cassie was not surprised when, that 
afternoon, she was summoned to the drawing- 
room where Mrs. Vandervere sat in state. 

“T have sent for you, Miss Willis, to perform 
a painful duty—a duty to you, not less than 
to myself. I am not satisfied with your con- 
duct of late—you cannét fail to understand 
that I mean your conduct in relation to my 
son. He is very kind-hearted and very 
thoughtless has paid you some attention, 
which, I am to say, you have received 

freely than any diseregt young lady in 

ituation should. You may have fancied 
that his attentions meant something serious, 
but I assure you that, if such is the case, you 
are very much mistaken. Shelby is not the 
one to think, for a moment, of looking beneath 
him for a wife!” 

Cassie had schooled herself to endure in- 
sult, but this.was more than she could bear. 
She drew herself up to her full height, and a 
vivid flame glowed in either cheek. 

“It is you who are mistaken, madam,” she 
said, steadying her voice as well as she could. 
“ Mr. Stanwood has been very kind and polite 
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to. me, but you neéd not have the slightest 
fear of his disgracing himself by an alliance 
with me. Not all the wealth of the Indies 
would tempt me to marry your son!” 

And Cassie swept out of the room, leaving 
Mrs. Vandervere with her dignity more dis- 
turbed than it had ever been before in her 
life. 

In the hall Cassie met Shelby Stanwood. 
He stopped as if to speak, but sue bowed 
coldly, and endeavored to sweep by him in 
the stately fashion in which she had left Mrs. 
Vandervere’s presence. But he stood directly 
between her and the staircase. 

“How have I been so unfortunate as to 
Offend you ?” he asked. 

“ Not at all, sir,” answered Cassie, chillingly. 

“ Your face tells a different story. And you 
have avoided me all day. I have been ‘ wan- 
dering forlorn’ in search of you all over the 
house !” 

The voice was very low and tender, and 
Cassie’s eyes were downcast and the flush had 
died out of her cheeks. She felt an impulse 
to rush away from him, but something—was 
‘i coquetry, or the hope of finding a balm for 
“hér wounded pride in the words that she 
knew were coming ?—held her back. 

” “ Because [had something to say to you— 
something that I can keep back no longer. It 
is useless for me to tell you that I love you, 
you kuew that long ago. Is it vain for me to 
ask you to be my wife?” 

He had taken one of her hands in his, and 
Cassie did not draw it away. 

Triumph and revenge were sweet; was 
this new feeling, that had come to her in 
spite of herself, sweeter? One moment Cassie 
hesitated; then she*snatched her hand out of 
his clasp, blushing to her inmost soul veh 
shame at her weakness. 

“T do not love you—if Ddi ould not be 
your wife!” she said, and past him, 
and up tq her room. there, ghe 
drew he from the closet 
gan to pack it hastily, still trembling with 
shame and.indignation. 


She, who had been so proud and self-confi- * 


herself so miserably 
me. in that strange, 
new sentiment— . continually, 
and only half confeiged, even t@:herself—the 
object for which she had e there, for 
which she was enduring so much humiliation ! 
For she had almost forgotten it in the last 
few weeks; forgotten poor little Hugh, spend- 
ing his days in hard, uncongenial labor, 


dent, to have Proted 
weak! To have 
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Grace, dainty, delicate Grace, to whom ease 
and luxury were almost as necessary as air, 
growing pale and ill with poverty and toil, 
and Jeannette, dear old patient Jeannette, 
who had been their nurse in childhood, and 
whose days of toil should long ago have been 
ended, caring for the poverty-stricken little 
household in the narrow city street, and 
wearing her old eyes out in endless sewing to 
save her darlings from all the want and 
suffering she could. 

She, Cassie, who had had so firm a hope of 
rescuing them all from poverty and restoring 
to Hugh, the last son of the house, the in- 
heritance which he had lost, had utterly 
failed !—failed, perhaps, because of her own 
weakness and folly. 

For if that purpose had been continually 
her sole, engrossing thought, as it had been in 
the first days she had spent at Longwood, if 
she had gone every day into that attic room, 
and, sought patiently, persistently, through 
the old mahogany bookcase, she might possibly 
have found it, she said to herself. 

But it was too late now. She could stay no 
longer in that house, after what,had happened. 
It was night now; early in the morning she 
must be gone. The trunk was packed and 
locked at last, in spite of the trembling 
fingers, and Cassie crept into her bed; not to 
sleep, bat to weep—for poor little Hugh’s 
blasted prospects, for the life of toil and hard- 
ship that was before Grace, and perhaps a 
little for the wine of life that had been held 
to her own lips only to be dashed away 
again ! 

But even grief and, regret as bitter as 


‘Cassie’s find solace in sleep at last. Odd 


fancies began to mingle with her sorrowful 
thoughts; the old mahogany bookcase, was 
changed into a frightful monster and was 
holding the will out towards her, always just 
out of her reach, while Mrs. Vandervere 
looked on, laughing triumphantly. In a very 
‘few moments Cassie was breathing heavily in 
a sound Blumber. She awoke suddenly, to 
find herself—not in her bed, but in the lum- 
ber room in the attic, still in her night-dress, 
a lamp in her hand, standing before the 
mahogany bookcase! And before her a tiny 
drawer, artfully contrived in a part of the 
carving of the bookcase that seemed only for 
ornament, and which in her searches she 
had never thought of touching, had flown 
epen. Her fingers must have touched the. 
spring. 

Bewildered and half terrified as she was 
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She comprehended the whole, and with a 
thrill of joy and thankfulness, for in the 
drawer lay a folded paper! 

Sleep-walking had been a habit of her 
childhood when her slumbers were restless 
and troubled, and now, strangely enough, in 
her sleep she had come to that room, where 
her last waking thoughts had gone, and in 
her sleep she had found the hidden spring 
which in her waking hours she had sought 
for in vain. She could hardly repress the cry 
of joy that rose to her lips when she opened 
the folded paper, and saw that it was indeed 
the will, the little slip of paper that held 
‘wealth and happiness for those she loved! 

But a sudden sound startled her. She 
turned her head to see Shelby Stanwood’s 
figure framed in the doorway, his eyes re- 
garding her with startled wonder. She cried 
out with the shock of surprise, and the lamp 
.fell from her hand. It touched the dusty old 
drapries of a.window as it fell. In an instant 
a tongue of flame lapped Cassie’s dress, a 
_ fiery breath swept across her cheek. 

Excitement and the sudden fright were too 
much for even Cassie to bear. The precious 
will fluttered out of her grasp, and she fainted 
and fell. When she came to herself she was 
in her-own room with a group of anxious 
faces bending over her. 

“O, the will, the will! was it burned?” she — 
cried. 

“Nothing of any consequence was burned; 
the fire was extinguished, but you had a very 
narrow escape,” said Mrs. Vandervere’s 
smooth voice. 

“ But I had a paper in my hand,” persisted 
Cassie; “ was that burned ?” 

“No, it is safe,’ answered another voice. 
And Shelby Stanwood came forward with the 
will in his*hand. 

“What is it? what does it all mean?” de- 
manded Mrs. Vandervere. 

Her son held the paper up before her eyes. 

“Tt means,” he said, quietly, “that the will 
which everybody believed old Hugh Vander- 
vere had made, giving all his property to his 
eldest son’s children, has been found.” 

Mrs. Vandervere read with blanched lips: 

“The children of my eldest son, Hugh’— 


but what is it to her? where did she find it?” * 


“She found it in the old mahogany book- 
case. She is Hugh Vandervere’s daughter, 
that is all that it is to her,” responded Shelby. 

“How do you know?” demanded Mrs. 
Vandervere, after a moment’s silence, in which 
she seemed vainly trying to comprehend the 
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startling denouement that the night had 
brought forth. 

“When I saw her in her sleep the Vander- 
vere look was stamped on her face, as you see 
a family likeness, never noticed in life, show 
itself on the face of the dead.” 

Mrs. Vandervere was beginning to realize 
the extent of the calamity that had befallen 
her. 

“Hugh Vandervere never made such a 
will!” she exclaimed. “If she is, as you say, 
his son’s daughter, of course she forged the 
will and put it there herself. A very likely 
thing that he should make a will, and hide it 
away in such a place as that!” 

“He was taken ill very suddenly, you re- 
member, and when he was delirious he con- 
tinually raved about a will that was to give 
his property to his eldest son’s heirs.” . 

“Then you are ready to give up the prop- 
erty and return to your poverty, on the 
strength of an artful trick like this?” re- 
sponded his mother, angrily. 

“It is very easy to prove whether the will 
is genuine or not,” said Shelby, pointing 
quietly to the names of the witnesses. _ 

He had learned, long ago, that it was of no 
use to argue with his mother, and he handed 
the will to Cassie and left the room. But 
Mrs. Vandervere followed, and Cassie heard 
her voice in excited tones in the rooms 
below. 

As soon as morning dawned Cassie was up, 
feeling weak and giddy still from her last 
night’s excitement, but with a feeling that no 
time was to be lost, and anxious to be out of 
the house before Mrs. Vandervere arose, for 

an interview with that lady, in her present 
state of mind, she felt would be anything but 
pleasant. To Mr. Wyche, her grandfather’s 
lawyer, she went first. The good old man 
was fairly overcome with surprise and delight 
at sight of the will. 

“I made that will myself, my dear, and I 

a feeling at the time that it would amount 
to something, though your grandfather was 
so full of whims and vagaries that there was 
no depending upon him. More than a dozen 
wills I drew up for him, and the most of them 
were destroyed before I left the house. But 
this was the last one, and nobody can dispute 
this.” 

Cassie’s coming brought a joy into the 
shabby little house, where Grace and old 
Jeannette spent their dreary days, such as it 
had never known before. 

Poor little pale-faced Hugh was slow to 
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believe the good tidings, he had so resigned 
himself to poverty, but Grace was aroused 
from her apathy at once, and hugged and 
kissed Cassie, and laughed and wept in the 
same breath, and old Jeannette thanked the 
Lord that he had spared her to see the day 
when her “dear bairns should get their 
ain.” 

In less than two months that day came. 
The will was proven beyond a question, and 
Mrs. Vandervere and her children left 
Longwood. 

“ My dear,” said old Mr. Wyche, to Cassie, 
as she was leaving his office on the day of 
Mrs. Vandervere’s departure, “that young 
Stanwood, Mrs. Vandervere’s son, is a fine 
fellow—not at all after his mother’s pattern. 
He has been of a great deal of service to me 
in this matter, and the last person in the 
world from whom I should have expected 
assistance, too. He has paid all the money 
that they have spent out of the estate, and in 
every way behaved more like a gentleman 
than I should suppose his mother’s son could. 
He is coming here this afternoon, and I should 
like to have you see him and thank him for 
his politeness—you can do it so much better 
than a rough old fellow like me.” 

Cassie rose from her seat very quickly. 

“But I am in a hurry this afternoon, Mr. 
Wyche,” she said, coloring and hesitating a 
little, “and can’t possibly wait.” And she 
hurried out of the office; but only to meet 
Mr. Shelby Stanwood on the steps. 

She had not seen him since that memorable 
night, but after the first flush of embarrass- 
ment she held her hand out to him, quietly: 

“Mr. Wyche has just been telling me of 
your kindness, Mr. Stanwood,” she said. “I 
thank you very much, and am more sorry 
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than I can say that what is my great good 
fortune should be a misfortune to you.” 

“You need not be sorry,” he said. “I 
always felt myself a usurper at Longwood, 
and am glad, with all my heart, that the will 
was found. I do not ask any thanks for the 
slight service I have been able to render, but 
I am glad to see you once more—I feared I 
never should, as Iam going away this after- 
noon. I am to sail for Europe to-morrow.” 

“Going away?” faltered Cassie, and in 
spite of her self-command her cheek grew 
white. 

“Yes; my idle days are over, you know. I 
must win wealth and position for myself, if I 
am ever to have them.” 

All her share of Longwood would Cassie 
have freely given for the power to make some 
careless reply, then, for the power of con- 
quering her emotion before he should see it. 

But he had seen it; the sudden light. that 
flashed into his eyes told that. 

“Miss Vandervere—Cassie,” he said, “ when 
I was rich I asked Miss Willis, the poor, 
friendless governess, to marry me, and was 
rejected ; now I am poor I shall not, certainly, 
offer myself to Miss Vandervere, the heiress. 
But if the time ever should come when I am 
her equal in station, and she is still free, I do 
not think fire or flood can keep me from her 
side—from trying my fate again.” 

And then, with only a clasp of the hand, 
and one word of farewell, he was gone. But 
Cassie waited and watched, hopefully; and 
she was free, and neither fire nor flood at- 
tempted to stand in Mr. Shelby Stanwood’s 
way, when, five years after, he came again to 
“try his fate.’ And Miss Vandervere con- 
fessed the falsehood that Miss Willis the 
governess had told. 
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BEHIND THE IRON DOOR. 


BY JANE G. AUSTIN. 


A HACKNEY-COACH drove up to the door 
of the St. Leon House with all the creak and 
jingle characteristic of such vehicles, 

“Halloo, Jim, here’s a go!” remarked one 
of the tall footmen sunning themselves upon 
the steps, to his comrade, who lazily nodded 
in reply. 

“This is Mr. St. Leon’s, ma’am. Fifty 
cents, if you please,” said the driver, opening 
the door of the carriage and thrusting in his 
hand. 

w. I will pay you after I get into the house,” 
replied a clear voice. And a young girl, 
stepping lightly from the coach, threw up 
her veil and looked about her. “Is Mrs. St. 
Leon at home ?” asked she of the two tall foot- 
men, who had not as yet taken the pains to 
move or speak. 

“No, she’s out driving,” drawled one of the 
menials, glancing contemptuously at the poor 
equipage and dress of the inquirer. 

“Is either of the young ladies at home?” 
pursued the guest. . 

“Don’t know, ma’am. Do you, Jim?” 

“No, couldn’t say,” replied Jim. 

“T will thank ‘you to go and find out, and 
say that Miss Vincent has arrived.” And, 
turning to the other, “ Will you be so good as 
to help this man take off my boxes and bring 
them into the house? I am going to stay 
here.” 

Compelled to obedience by the decided 
tone, Jim and his fellow-lounger exchanged 
derisive looks, and then, uprooting them- 
selves from their positions at either side the 
steps, proceeded to do as they were bid. 

The trunks were taken off and deposited in 


the hall, the driver was paid and sent away, 
and Miss Vincent’s handsome, dark face was 
growing a little stormy before Jim, the 
stately, returned to say the young ladies 
were in the little parlor and Miss Vincent 
would please walk in. 


“Show the way, if you please,” replied the 


young lady, briefly. And a few seconds later 

_ she stood in the doorway of a small, elegant 
morning-room, where sat two young ladies, 
the one with a book, the other with a bit of 
embroidery in her hands, 


The latter rose and came forward. 
‘Miss Vincent? Very happy to see you, 


We were expecting you this morning,” said 
she, with languid politeness, 

“Yes. I wrote to Aunt St. Leon to say 
that I should be at the station at ten 
o'clock,” replied Miss Vincent, tranquilly. 

Miss St. Leon bowed with a look that said: 

“And did you suppose we should send 
there after you?” Aloud, however, she 
remarked : 

“Yes, mamma is out driving. This is my 
sister Ellinor, Miss Vincent, you know, Nell.” 

“Glad to see you, Miss Vincent,” drawled 
Ellinor, half raising her eyes and dropping 
them immediately. 

“Thank you, Ellinor. I suppose since we 
are cousins, and I am to live with you the 
rest of my life, I may call you by your first 
name, may I not?” 

“O, certainly!” replied Ellinor, dubiously, 
while Miss St. Leon contented herself with a 
small nod and an extensive stare. 

“And I hope you will return the complk- 
ment by calling me Nora immediately,” con- 
tinued Miss Vincent, determined not to yield 
to the chill already creeping over her. 

“Would you like to go to your room, Miss 
Vincent ?” inquired her elder cousin, after a 
sufficient interval of silence to note her dis- 
approbation of the last speech had ensued, 

“Yes, if you please,” replied poor Nora, 
struggling to preserve an undaunted front. 

Miss St. Leon rang the bell and gave the 
necessary directions to a servant, who con- 
ducted her “ young ladies’ poor relation” to a 
small but not uncomfortable chamber in a 
wing of the great house, and there left her. 

Nora locked the door and opened the win- 
dow, with some vague idea of flying from 
man’s unkindness to the ever-constant sym- 
pathy. of nature; nor need she have been 
disappointed if this was her motive; for the 
window overlooked a magnificent ocean view, 
with rich glimpses of verdant hills and 
distant purple mountains. Little else; for 


this wing of the St. Leon House was built 
upon and quite close to the termination of a 
rocky spur projecting from the headland, so 
that a rope-ladder dropped from Nora’s win- 
dow would have fallen directly into her 
lover’s boat, moored below. Not that any 


such idea of lovers and rope-ladders entered 
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the mind of our poor little heroine, who was 
at this moment more engaged in trying not 


to weep over the chill unkindness of her new- 


found relatives, than in any romantic dreams. 
“And tfiy mother was their mother’s own 
sister,’ murmured Nora, presently. And 
then she drew from her pocket and read for 
the twentieth time the courteous, elegant, 


but formal letter in which Mrs. St. Leon, 
condoling with her niece Miss Vincent upon 


the death of their mutual and near relative, 
offered a home and a living to the dead 
Wwoman’s only child. “She does not mention 
love, or sympathy, or cordiality, among the 
advantages she offers,” murmured Nora, fold- 
ing the letter a little bitterly and restoring it 
to her pocket. “But if those girls think I 
came here to play poor relation and be tram- 
pled upon, they'll find their mistake! I can 
hold.my own, I’ll venture to say!” 

With which sentiment burning upon her 
cheeks and glittering in her eyes, the orphan 
put on her best dress and went down stairs, 
just in season to interrupt Clara St. Leon’s 
‘avowal to her mother that “this girl was a 
mere vulgar, pert country girl, who would 
be excessively troublesome unless she were 
quickly and decidedly put into her place and 
kept there.” 

“An operation you are eminently qualified 
to perform, Miss Clara,” drawled Ellinor, who 
detested her sister; and just then the door 
opened, and the subject of remark entered. 
Mrs. St. Leon received her with a chilly 
kiss and some remarks and inquiries intended 
‘to be kind, but in reality patronizing, and 
then bidding the new-comer consider herself 
perfectly at home, considered that she had 
performed all the duties of hostess and rela- 
tion, and need concern herself no further in 
‘the matter. 

So Nora began her new life, and by dint of 
liberally construing her aunt’s permission to 
make herself perfectly at home, and of a 
brave and determined spirit of her own, she 
managed to employ and amuse herself very 
tolerably, and to keep herself from being so 
entirely “ put in her place and kept there,” as 
Miss St. Leon could have desired. 

Matters were in this condition when one 
morning, Some months after Nora’s advent at 
St. Leon House, her aunt announced at 
breakfast : 

“My dears, your Uncle Peter writes that 
he is on his way home, and may be expected 
about the 15th. Why, to-day is the 13th, is 
‘it not?” 
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“Uncle Peter! That is nice! He always 
brings such pretty presents,” murmured 
Ellinor. 

“Who is Uncle Peter?” asked Nora, 


wonderingly. 

“Mr. Peter St. Leon is brother to my late 
father,” replied Clara, with emphasis. 

“And so not Uncle Peter to me, at all, you 
mean to say,” coolly suggested Nora. “Well, 
I wont call him so.” 

And so saying, she rose from the table and 
retired to her own little chamber, resolving 
never to ask another question or express 
interest in another bit of family news, while 
she remained under the roof of the St. Leons. 

This frame of mind continued all that day 


and the next, and although excusable, proved 
so uncomfortable to the warm-hearted if 


high-spirited girl, that when the second 


night of her lofty isolation from family con- 
cerns arrived, Nora, although glad to retire 
to her own room at an early hour, found her- 
self unable to sleep, and after some vain 
attempts rose, and throwing open her win- 
dow leaned out of it, foolishly adding her 
own insignificant tear-drops to the abun- 
dance of salt water heaving and dashing at 
the foot of her lonely tower. 

But the tears did not last long, and after a 
few moments Nora, under the influence of 
the scene and the star-lighted night, became 
more tranquil, even happy, and at last smiled 
outright at her own distress. 

“What matter if they are a little high and 
mighty with their poor relation? I can 
stand it,” said she, stoutly; and was on the 
point of closing the window and retiring to 
the sleep of a clear conscience and sound 
health, when her attention was attracted by 
a moving speck gliding across the wake of 
Venus, who was setting like a young moon. 
It was a boat, and Nora lingered to watch it 
with a vague interest, not diminished as she 


‘found it holding a course directly towards 


the rock whereon her tower was founded. 
The strangest point in the affair as yet was 
the fact that although the flash of the oars 
became plainly visible, and at last even the 
figures of the rowers, no sound was to be 
heard, even when the boat, gliding into the 
shadow of the rock, passed directly beneath 
Nora’s window, and was there made fast by 


-silent, stealthy figures, who rose to their feet, 


moved to and fro, and were so like men that 

Nora concluded they must be ghosts; for 

surely nothing alive was ever so noiseless. 
She rubbed her eye" tucked back the curls 
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from her forehead, and leaned still further 
out of the window, her heart beating fast 


with a delicious terror; for was not here a 


real adventure ? 

At this moment a tall and commanding 
figure rose from the stern of the boat, where 
he had hitherto remained, and standing upon 
the thwart seemed for a moment busy with 


the face of the rock, then swinging himself 
upward suddenly disappeared, Another, and 


another, and another figure followed this 
lead, until Nora began wildly to wonder if 
the Arabian Nights was indeed veritable 
history, and if the mysterious figures thus 
disappearing man by man in the bosom of 
the living rock were actually enchanted 


princes and soldiers, destined to imprison- 
ment until some beautiful creature, perhaps 
named Nora, should liberate all and marry 
one of them. 

But in spite of these vagaries and fancies, 
Miss Vincent retained her senses, and saw 
perfectly well that the men remaining in the 
boat were now in the act of passing upward 
various bales and packages more or less 
bulky, which, like the enchanted princes, dis- 
appeared within the rock. 

“How droll!” thought Nora. “I wish I 
were a bird or a fish that I might get nearer.” 

In about half an hour, however, the un- 
loading came to an end, some of the enchant- 
ed ones reappeared from their mysterious 
retreat, and the boat was rowed away as 
noiselessly as it came. 

“It will be back; all the princes are not 
gone yet,” reasoned Nora, settling herself for 
a night of vigilance. 

In an hour the boat returned, and every 
manceuvre of its first appearance was repeat- 
ed. Again it departed and again it returned, 
until, in the dull gray light of early morning, 
it disappeared for the fourth time and 
returned no more. It was during this last 
visit that Nora was able to distinguish the 
faces and figures of the silent rowers, and 
found her enchanted princes to be no more 
than common sailors, and their silent oars to 
be of ordinary cast, wrapped about with bits 
of old sail-cloth to muffle their sound. 

Only the figure in the stern bore the cruel 
test of daylight and common-sense without 
becoming utterly commonplace and unat- 
tractive; but this man, tall, stalwart, stern 
and grizzled, although no beauty, seemed to 
the romantic girl, peeping at him from behind 
her blinds, a true Viking, a son of the sea, a 
hero of bat*le, shipwr*ck and wild adventure. 


“Splendid fellow!” muttered she, straining 
her eyes to watch the departing boat. “I 


only wish he had looked up once!” 
And closing the blind, Miss Vincent threw 


herself upon the bed and slept a$ she never 
slept before—slept, indeed, until a politely 
reproving message from her aunt summoned 
her to the luncheon-table, breakfast having 


passed by utterly without her knowledge. 
As soon as she could make her escape un- 


noticed, Nora set forth upon a voyage of 
discovery. Literally a voyage; for she began 
by asking for the key of the light boat appro- 
priated to the rare rowing excursions of the 
young ladies. 

“Mercy! going rowing all alone and under 
this broiling sun? The key is on the third 
hook in the cloak-closet, but I wonder at your 
taste,” said her aunt. And Nora, murmuring 
some defence of her taste, seized the key and 
departed before she should be questioned 
further. 

A short excursion out into the cove quite 
satisfied the young lady’s sudden passion for 
rowing, as well as the curiosity of any one 
who might have chosen to watch her move- 
ments, and then she returned, skirting the 
promontory upon which her aunt’s seaside 
villa was picturesquely seated, until she found 
herself directly beneath her own window, the 
only one, as she then perceived, in that face of 
the octagonal tower containing her bedroom, 

The only window, but not the only open- 
ing; for a few moments of sharp scrutiny 
showed a small door set flush with the stone- 
work of the building, and painted in exact 
imitation of it. So perfect was the deception, 
that had not Nora watched for hours the 
entrance and exit of the mysterious boatmen 
of the previous night, she would have decided, 
after the first glance, that no opening had 
ever been effected through the solid stone 
wall before her. 

A few vigorous strokes of the oars carried 
the little boat directly beneath the door, and 
Nora’s sharp eyes soon distinguished a staple 
and ring half-hidden behind a slight projec- 
tion of the masonry, to which a boat might 
be made fast. But ring and door were high 
above her head, and for a moment she won- 
dered how the stranger mariners she had 
watched had seemed to reach them so easily ; 
but a sudden burst of common-sense suggest- 
ing that the tide had then been high and 
now was low, Nora, blushing at her own stu- 
pidity, seated herself again to her oars, 
muttering: 
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“Of course, you great owl! And there are 
the tide marks within a foot of the sill of the 
door. See if I don’t come again at high tide, 
that’s all.” 

With which wise resolution Miss Vincent 
applied herself to her work so industriously 
that in five minutes more she shot the 
“Nautilus” into its boat-house, put the key 
in her pocket for future use, and sauntered 
into the house. 

A carriage at the door, boxes in the hall, 
and a subdued commotion everywhere 
announced an arrival. 

“Who has come, James?” inquired Miss 
Vincent, encountering the magnificent upon 
the stairs. 

“Mr. Peter St. Leon, miss,” replied James, 
who had grown very civil to the handsome 
and dignified young lady, who looked so 
astonished at anything less than utter 
respect.* 

“Uncle Peter, eh?” murmured Nora, 
pursuing her way to her own room. “ Well, 
V'll try not to be too familiar, Miss Clara.” 

Making as careful a toilet as her very 
limited resources would allow, Nora in due 
time descended to the drawing-room, and 
found her aunt in conversation with a gentle- 
man, who, at Mrs. St. Leon’s careless intro- 
duction of “ My niece, Nora Vincent, Peter; 
Mr. St. Leon, Nora,” rose and bowed with 
great courtesy. Nora returned the saluta- 
tion, and sitting down, began after her own 
silent fashion to make out her new acquaint- 
ance, and decide whether she should like 
him. 

A man of nearly fifty years old, she cen- 
cluded to call him, with a firm, frank face, 
albeit somewhat stern and commanding in 
its expression. Hair short, curled, and black 
as night, except for the silver threads thickly 
sown among it. Quick, keen eyes, which 
Nora felt sure were reading her, even more 
deliberately than she was reading their 
owner, and a clear, peremptory voice, more 
used to command than to plead; these were 
the chief outward characteristics of the man 
whom the queen of the St. Leon House evi- 
dently delighted to honor, because, as Nora 
coukl not but remember, she and her 
daughters believed hifh to be immensely 
wealthy and a bachelor, with no apparent 
heir. 

Dinner was announced, and upon returning 
to the drawing-room after that meal, the 
ladies discovered it occupied by a tall African, 
dressed in white livery, standing guard over a 


carved sandal-wood chest some two feet 
square, 

“O, here’s Mogul, with some trifles I 
brought home for you and the girls, Sarah,” 
said Uncle Peter, carelessly. And unlocking 
the chest, he displayed an assortment of such 
trifles as India shawls, sets of jewels, toys of 
carved ivory, laces, silks, fans and perfume 
cases. 

“ There, sister, take what you like, and let 
the girls divide the rest. I swore I never 
would do that again, you know, when last 
time I gave you all the wrong things, and 
none of you were plain-spoken enough to tell 
me of it. So suit yourselves, my dears, only, 
Sarah, I would advise you to keep the chest, 
which is a nice thing they tell me to fold 
away a lady’s dresses in.” 

He turned away as he spoke, and seating 
himself in a distant window began to smoke, 
an indulgence joyfully allowed him by Mrs. 
St. Leon, who would probably have looked 
into stone any other man who had ventured 
upon such an enormity in her house. 

The three ladies, waiting for no further in- 
vitation, threw themselves like well-bred 
vultures upon the prey, dividing it with 
much suppressed and extremely polite 
wrangling, many little sneers and mutual 
accusations of selfishness and greed, all 
expressed in the choicest language and 
sweetest tones. 

Nora, sitting apart with her book, covertly 
watched Uncle Peter's face, assuring herself, 
that, calm and unobservant as he appeared, 
not a word, or a tone, or a movement of the 
group at the other end of the long room 
escaped him, and in the occasional curve of 
his eyebrows or his mouth, and the sarcastic 
twinkle of his keen eyes, she read also the 
opinion he was forming. 


The partition was over, and each lady, 


laden with her own portion of the spoil, 
approached to display it and to thank again 
the generous donor who had cast it among 
them. 

“Yes, yes. Glad you like them. By the 
way, if I had known of Miss Nora’s being 
here, I should have brought something for 
her.” 

“O, she couldn’t expect it, Peter; but she 
shall have something, as it is. Nora dear, 
come to my room presently and I will give 
you—well, come up and I will tell you,” said 
Mrs. St. Leon, coloring with vexation at the 
implied rebuke, and the girls chorussed: 

“O yes, we will all give her something!” 
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“That's right. Pity she should be left 
out,” replied Uncle Peter, coldly; and the 
ladies departed. 

As they closed the door, Uncle Peter half 
wheeled his chair towards Nora, threw his 
cheroot out of the window and said: 

“Come, now, little girl, tell me all about 
yourself. You look lonesome.” 

Whereupon Nora, taken by surprise, burst 
out crying, and when her tears were dried, 
opened all her poor, aching orphan heart to 
this blunt, kind new friend, telling him 
exactly, as he had phrased it, “all about her- 
self” until her arrival at the St. Leon House. 
Of her life since that period, she had nothing 
to say, and Uncle Peter respected the honor- 
able reserve he so well understood. 

From that moment the two were friends, 
and after a week the St. Leors would have 
eaten their poor little kinswoman alive, or at 
least turned her out of their house, but that 
they found that Uncle Peter, who, serenely 
unconscious of their malicious hints, their 
innuendos and elaborate plots, went placidly 
on his own way, continuing to make it also 
Nora’s way as much as possible. 

About this time, Nora made a discovery 
and found a treasure. The first was when 
one day in coming down stairs, she heard a 
step in the lower hall, and looking over the 
bannister saw Uncle Peter at some distance 
below her. 

“The man in the boat!” gasped Nora, sit- 
ting down upon the stairs quite faint. Before 
she recovered, Uncle Peter had left the 
house, and when she saw him again, he was 
lying fast asleep upon a sofa in the music- 
room, 

Nora came and stood beside him, looking 
down with wonder, doubt, and perhaps 
suspicion. 

“TI must know, and I will know!” mut- 
tered she. And at that moment the sleeper 
moved uneasily, threw an arm over his head 
and turned over. A bunch of keys fell from 
his pocket and jingled to the floor. Nora 
flushed scarlet, picked them up, and stood a 
moment hesitating. Then she crept from 
the room, and only pausing to snatch her hat 
and the boat key, flew from the house, her 
heart panting like a hunted deer, her cheeks 
flaming with shame at her own errand. But 
the doubt burning in her breast must be 
quieted at any cost, or how could she answer 
the question she felt sure this man so soon 
would ask? 

Without a moment’s pause for reflection, 
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except to ascertain that the tide was nearly 
high, she unlocked the boat, pushed it out, 
leaped in and in ten minutes lay beneath her 
own tower window, with the mysterious door 
close upon her. Another moment and she 
had secured the painter of the Nautilus té 
the iron ring, and standing upon the little 
fore-deck, found herself upon a level with the 
tiny keyhole of the iron door. As fast as her 
trembling fingers would allow, she tried the 
keys upon the stolen ring, found none that 
would fit until, at the very last, an odd- 
looking barrel, almost without wards, slipped 
in, turned, and the door swung silently back, 
showing a deep cave or cellar behind. 

Nora peered in. The whole interior was 
filled with bales, boxes, kegs and various 
packages. 

“T may as well finish nowI have begun,” 
said Nora, desperately. And as the boat rose 
upon a tenth wave, she stepped over the 
threshold and into the cave, snatching at the 
door to steady herself as she did so. The 
door yielded to her touch, swung together as 
smoothly as it had swung open, and closed 
with a low, oily click, like a smothered laugh. 

“O dear, dear, what shall I donow? And 
it serves me just right, too!” gasped «Nora, 
sinking to the ground and hiding her face in 
her hands lest she should see the darkness 
which surrounded her like a visible wall, 

How long an interval thus passed must 
forever remain uncertain, Nora persésting 
that it was hours, and circumstances suggest- 
ing that it could have been no more than, 
minutes. But the next event is by no means 
uncertain; for Nora always declared that it 
was the most awful of her life, and the most 
vividly remembered. 

In the dense darkness and the gloomy. 
silence of the cavern a hand was laid heavily 
upon her shoulder, and a stern and hollow 
voice commanded : ; 

“Stand up, girl, and look at me!” 

Gasping with terror Nora obeyed, and 
opening her dazed eyes encountered the glare 
of a lantern, and the piercing regards of Uncle 
Peter, who stood sternly confronting her. 
With a wild cry she clung about his neck, 
sobbing: 

“© take me away! Take me out of this 
place and then kill me, if you choose!” 

Uncle Peter grimly smiled, but disengaged 
the clinging arms. 

“ Kill you as Bluebeard did his too curious. 
wives?” asked he, “ Well, but what are you 
doing here?” 
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’ “Forgive me, forgive me! but I saw you 
that night that you came so often with the 
boat, and I wanted to know what you were 
doing here. I wouldn’t have cared if—if—if 
you hadn’t been—” 

' “Likely to be your husband, do you 
mean?” asked Uncle Peter, coolly. And 
Nora, with a sudden flush of her native 
audacity, murmured, “ Yes.” , 

“Well, my dear, in that case you were 
quite right, although I think it would have 
been rather better if you had asked the ex- 
planation of me. The simple truth is that 
I am a free trader between the East Indies 
and these United States, and I store my 
goods in these vaults beneath my late 
brother’s house, just as he did when he was 
alive. His widow knows this fact, and 
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accepts a handsome percentage upon my 
sales. It is not a nice way of making money, 
and this voyage is the last I shall make in 
this way. The next time all shall be fair and 
aboveboard, if, little Nora, you will sail with 
me, my darling and my wife.” 

“But how did you find me?” asked Nora, 
evading a direct reply to this proposition. 

“O, I missed my keys directly I awoke, 
and having this place on my mind, I came 
down through the cellars to see if all was 
right. I stepped lightly and you did not hear 
me. Now come, little girl, let us return to 
upper air, and let this be the very last mys- 
tery or wrong-doing between us.” 

“The very last,” echoed Nora, frankly re- 
turning her lover's kiss. And the resolution 
was as well kept as it was honestly made. 


MELISSA’S SERENADE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Everypopy called him Uncle Roger; and 
as he'was in fact nobody's uncle, it is clear 
that everybody had a right to call him by 
that familiar appellation if anybody had. He 
was a dear old man of eighty odd, with a rosy 
face, a blushing bald head, a laughing eye, 
and as sprightly a step as most lads of six- 
teen. He had a charming way of making 
every one love him; and as he had never had 
wife or child, he considered all the human 
family as his own, and allowed his strong 
affections to gush out in every direction. He 
did more than to obey the golden rule; he 
did to others a great deal more than any one 
‘was ever expected to do to another, and all 
his benefactions were as freely bestowed as 
light and air. He might have truly said with 


Cleopatra: 


“Age cannot wither me, nor custom stale 
My infinite variety.” 


In short, he was a wonderful old man; he 
‘was popular with everybody for the same 
reason that made Henry Clay so wonderfully 
beloved by all kinds of people; he entered 
into the spirit of each person’s favorite idea 
er pursuit, and prattled with the children, 
played marbles with the boys and dolls with 
the girls, smoked with the men and gossiped 
with the women, and was, in a good sense, 
“all things to all men.” And notwithstand- 


ing his great age, he had the health, the 
spirits and the vivacity of a young man, and 
was one of the foremost men in society. He 
was deservedly popular; such a man can’t 
help being popular, for he becomes a neces- 


_ Sity to everybody about him. And this is the 


reason why we all called him Uncle Roger, 
and made him welcome to our homes and 
our club-rooms. 

Dear old man! He died a matter of fifteen 
years ago, when very few of the young men 
of his circle of acquaintances were married, 
and before any of us had ceased our club- 
going; but his pleasant memory will long 
outlive him. Prominent among all reminis- 
cences of him will be the curious story that 
he told us one night late at the club-room— 
the story of how it happened that he never 
married. It was about one o’clock one win- 
ter’s morning, and the shutters were being 
put up for a closing of the “Convivial,” as 
our room was styled, when Uncle Roger sud- 
denly burst in, his rosy face glowing with a 
three shades deeper hue than usual, and his 
excited manner betokening some unusual 
occurrence. 

“What is it, Uncle Roger? What’s the 
matter?” the whole company chorused. 
And the old gentleman, after imbibing a sup 
of hot whiskey that was offered him, solemnly 
announced : 
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“ Boys, I’ve met the Widow West!” 

“The dickens!” “Have you, indeed?” 
“Ts she pretty well, I thank ye?” “How's 
her ma?” were a few of the ridiculous com- 
ments and queries upon this information 
that ran round the circle, none of us having 
the faintest idea who the Widow West might 
be, or why Uncle Roger should be so con- 
cerned about a meeting with her. 

“ Now, boys, don’t make fun of your poor 
old uncle,” the old man said, deprecatingly, 
and sipped his toddy between the words. “I 
forgot for the moment that you never knew 
her; but if you care to stay half an hour 
longer, I’ll tell you why she jilted me. It has 
been the great mystery of my life, and she 
has just explained it to me. I know very 
well why I never married; it was because 
Melissa Colby, who is now the Widow West, 
wouldn’t have me; but why she wouldn’t is 
the problem that has troubled me more than 
anything else for the past sixty years. I dis- 
covered the reason to-night, strangely enough, 
and I think it is so queer that you all ought 
to know it. Sit round and listen, and you 
will have something to tell to your grand- 
children when I am gone.” 

We complied, of course; but as I do not 
care to reserve the story for the very indefi- 
nite time named by the old man, I will repeat 
it now, and trust to the kindness of Uncle 
Roger’s shade not to be displeased with me. 


It happened when I was about twenty- 
three, in the little town of Somers, where I 
was trying to learn to be a doctor. It wasa 
quiet place, with a good proportion of young 
society, of which “the young doctor,” as I 
was called, was the leader. I had passed a 
good share of my life in the city, and had 
something of city manners about me, and 
when I came to Somers, two years before, I 
speedily took the position of “first young 
man” there. There couldn’t be a dancing- 
party, a sailing-party, a riding-party, or a 
picnic-party without me. I was the one who 
planned, oversaw and executed every project 
of the kind, and nobody cared to begin any 
arrangements for these occasions until I had 
been consulted. The jealousy of the young 
men of the place was excited towards me at 
first, but after awhile I won them over, and 
became a favorite with them equally as with 
the girls. 

It might be thought rather strange that I 
should leave a city and go to study medicine 
in an obscure place like Somers; but the fact 
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was that I had only come to that village for a 
temporary sojourn. I wanted to absent my- 
self from the city long enough to blunt the 
keen edge of a disappointment that had 
taken deep hold of me. There was a woman 
in the case, of course; Melissa Colby. She 
lived in the city I am speaking of, with a 
maiden aunt. She was a beautiful girl of 
twenty or thereabouts; handsomer than any 
that I see now-a-days, and as vivacious and 
sprightly as you can imagine. I called often 
at her aunt’s, after making her acquaintance, 
and it was not long before I fell desperately 
in love with Melissa, and began to show 
pretty plain signs of it. For six weeks I neg- 
lected my books and devoted myself to her, 
and was at first sanguine of success. I think 
I had reason to be. Melissa showed unmis- 
takable preference for me at first, and 
encouraged me to think that she and I were 
to live life through and be happy and sorrow- 
ful together; and then there came a change. 
I saw she was growing rather cold and 
distant towards me, without any apparent 
cause, and thinking that perhaps this was 
merely a female ruse to bring me to a declar- 
ation, I made it, and met with the inexpres- 
sible mortification of a refusal. The dear 
girl cried a little, and allowed me to kiss her 
once, and then she put me resolutely away, 
and told me that she did love me some, but 
that there were good reasons why she could 
not marry me. I saw she was determined, 
in spite of her inclinations, and so made an 
end of this painful interview. 

I saw at once where the shoe pinched; her 
old aunt never liked me, and, as she expected 
to leave Melissa considerable property, she 
made no scruples of interfering between us; 
and Melissa, always a dutiful girl to her aunt, 
who had brought her up since the death of 
her mother, felt it her duty to obey her, at 
the sacrifice of her affections. In this way 
matters stood when I came to Somers, and 
instead of secluding myself and brooding over 
my blighted prospects in secret, I tried to 
lessen the pain by mingling with the young 
society of the place. 

I had one accomplishment which recom- 
mended me to the young men of the village 
more than all else; and that was my skill 
and taste in flute-playing. There were sev- 
eral indifferent amateurs there, but no one 
who could approach my playing. Long 
practice, with a natural taste for music, had 
really made me very proficient on this instru- 
ment, and the music that I played was of the 
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operatic kind, and entirely new in Somers. 
My flute was in demand wherever I went, 
and it was always expected that I would 
bring it to parties with me. There were 
many fine singers among the young men, 
and there was particularly a quartet of 
voices which chorded beautifully together; 
but it was not often that these four could be 
induced to sing unless accompanied by Roger 
Butler’s flute. Serenading was much the 
fashion then in Somers, and many and many 
is the night that I have spent with this club, 
making music under the windows of he fair 
daughters of the place. There was nobody 
that I cared particularly to serenade, but my 
flute and myself were always in demand, and 
I never refused the night calls of my friends 
when I could possibly go with them. 

I am telling you all this to make you un- 
derstand that before that summer came, I 
had established a firm hold upon the friend- 
ship of the young people, and that the club 
were overjoyed to repay in part the service I 
had done them when an oceasion at last 
offered. That occasion came in a way most 
unexpected to myself, and ruined my hopes 
ef making Melissa Colby my wife. 

A letter came to me one day from the city, 
and to my astonishment I saw that the 
address was in Melissa’s handwriting. I 
opened it in a hurry, and found her name at 
the end of it, and “Dear Roger” at the 
beginning. It told a short story; her aunt 
had suddenly died, leaving her a fortune, and 
she was at last free to confess that she had 
rejected me at the dictation of her deceased 
relative. She wanted to see me again very 
much, so she wrote. Did I know Mrs. True 
at Somers? She was also an aunt of Melissa, 
and the latter expected to pass the summer 
with her. She would probably arrive about 
as soon as her letter, and she hoped to see 
me quickly. 

Here was news, indeed. You can imagine, 
boys, how I felt; my spirits went from zero 
up to fever heat, and I believe I jumped up 
and executed a grand pas on the office floor. 
Call and see her speedily ? Certainly I would ; 
and then we should be cleverly reconciled, 
Melissa would be complacent, the way to 
matrimony and happiness would be made 
easy. I should quit that abominable doctor’s 
office forever, and be altogether the most 
fortunate fellow on the continent. O, but it 
was a glorious prospect that was opening to 
me! and I spent the afternoon in figuratively 


patting myself on the back, and laying out 
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delightful plans for the future, in imagination. 

Well, well, they might all have been real- 
ized if I had been contented to do what any 
sensible young man would have done under 
the circumstances, dress myself in my best 
clothes, and go up to Mrs. True’s and see 
Melissa the same night. At first I proposed 
to do 80; but while I was thinking about it, 
an unlucky thought of my flute-playing, and 
the quartet club, and our serenades came 
into my head, and I persuaded myself that it 
would be a delicate attention which would 
place me still higher in Melissa’s estimation, 
to give her a serenade on her first night in 
Somers. No sooner was it thought of than I 
determined upon it, and in the same hour I 
was bustling about the town, securing the 
club for the night. The boys were astonished 
when they heard my request, but were pleased 
at an opportunity to serve me, and every one 
was promptly on hand at the rendezvous at 
the office a little after dark. , 

The first embarrassment was that none of 
us knew exactly where Mrs. True lived. I 
knew nothing about it, and had relied on the 
better knowledge of my companions; but I 
found that they had only a general idea of 
the place, drawn from what they had heard 
of it. One of them knew that the house was 
of brick, with half an acre of front yard and 
shrubbery; another knew that it was at the 
west of the town; and the third thought that 
from what he had heard of the place, he could 
walk directly to it. 

So we set out at early bed-time. The night 
was quite dark, and the way was enlivened 
with a number of runnings against trees and 
fallings over stones. We reached the west of 
the village, and began to look about for the 
house. Nobody could be exactly sure of it, 
but the leader of the club thought that there 
could be little doubt that it was a great brick 
house near by, and so we entered the yard, 
and in a moment struck up briskly with one 
of the melodies of our collection. I fluted 
and the boys sang in the best possible style, 
and when the piece was done, we wa'ted a 
moment, expecting to see a light at one of the 
windows. No light came; the front of the 
house was as dark as Egypt. “Try it avain,” 
I suggested; and we did try it again, with no 
better result. “Don’t be discouraged, boys,” 
I whispered. “Another will wake them, I 
guess ;” and the third song was wasted upon 
the silence of the night. We were standing 
there together in the dark, consulting as to 
what to do next, and wondering what was 
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the matter in the house, when a light ap- 
peared; not at one of the chamber windows, 
but in a lantern, held by a man who entered 
the yard. It advanced slowly and cautiously 
towards us, stopped, and then a salutation 
followed : 

“ Halloo!” 

“ Halloo, yourself!” one of us shouted back. 

“Who are you, and what are you about 
here ?” 

“Maybe that’s some of your business, and 
maybe it isn’t,” Hackley, the sauciest of the 
club, retorted. (“Speak low, Tack,” I whis- 
pered, “or you'll wake her, and perhaps 
frighten her.”) 

“Tam the owner of this place,” the voice 
with the lantern returned. “ You are prowl- 
ing about my premises, and I want to know 
what it means.” 

“The dickens! We must be in the wrong 
place!” I whispered. “Doesn’t Mrs. True 
live here?” I asked. 

“No; she lives a quarter of a mile west of 
this. What are you doing here?” 

We explained to the suspicious proprietor 
that we were out serenading, and had mis- 
taken his house for that of Mrs. True. Upon 
that he began to laugh, and continued to 
laugh till his eyes run over with tears. 

“It’s a pretty good joke,” he found breath 
to utter, “but I'll keep it to myself, out of 
pity for you. You have been serenading an 
empty house; no one has lived here for two 
months.” 

We slunk off very quietly after that, and 
walked on in silence. Hardly a word was 
spoken by any of us until aunty stopped 
and said: 

“ Here’s a place which answers the descrip- 
tion exactly. Big brick house, big yard, and 
lots of shrubbery in it. I guess we can’t go 
wrong here.” 

We took a position, and I began to play, 
softly and sweetly, “The Rose that all are 
praising.” The boys struck in with their 
voices, and we had almost finished the first 
stanza, when the upper window nearest us 
rattled, the blinds were thrown open, and a 
red night-cap with a sour old visage under it 
(as we could see by the candle that was 
thrust out at the same moment) popped out 
to our astonished eyes. 

“Now what the devil do you want?” was 
fiercely demanded of us, in a harsh voice. 
“Do you mean to insult me, you vagabonds, 
by performing your cat-concerts under my 
windows ?” 


Serenade. 


This attack was 50 savage at:d so entirely 
unexpected, that we were all completely dis- 
concerted. “We thought,” I stammered at 
last, “ that Mrs. True lived here.” 

“No, she don’t; and I wont tell you nee 
she lives, for there’s nobody at her house 
wants to be disturbed by your infernal cater- 
wauling! But take yourselves out of here, 
quick, or I'll let the big bull-dog loose on 
you!” 

The red night-cap, the sour visage and the 
candle popped in again, the window rattled 
down, and the blinds closed with a slam, 
while we walked out into the road, ruefully 
and solemnly, and paused for a council of 
war. 

“ Boys,” I said, “ we'll find that house and 
serenade that girl, if it takes till daylight. 
Will you back me?” 

They all said they would; rather dubiously, 
to be sure, for the night was growing cold, 
and it was damp, dark, and much else that 
was disagreeable. But they went on with 
me, and for the next half hour we groped and 
blundered in and out of front gates, and 
around enclosures to find the house, fully 
determined not to begin our music again 
until we had struck the right one. Hackley 
luckily had a box of matches, and at every 
house that’ looked anything like our idea of 
the one we were searching for, he would tip- 
toe up the steps, strike a light, and examine 
the door-plate. At least a dozen times he 
reported, “ This isn’t the one,” or “No door- 
plate here ;” and it was well on towards mid- 
night before our ears were gladdened with 
the sound, “All right at last, boys! Rebecca 
True! This is the place, I reckon!” 

Again we ranged ourselves under the win- 
dows, and I began playing the “Last Rose of 
Summer” as plaintively as I ever did in my 
life. The boys sung it with wonderful ex- 
pression, considering how cold they were, 
and this time we were rewarded by the 
raising of a curtain, and the exhibition of a 
light, while a soft little rustling behind the 
blinds informed me that Melissa was listening. 

“Another, boys,” I whispered, when we 
had finished our piece, and a moment had 
intervened. “Let us give her ‘Comin’ thro’ 
the Rye.’” 

We performed it entirely to my satisfaction, 
and I thought to the lady’s; for one of the 
shutters was opened a little, a white hand 
with a handkerchief was waved, and I 
thought something rustled down to the 
ground. “A bouquet” was my instant 
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thought; and I stooped and felt for it, but 
could not find it. “Do help me find those 
flowers,” I said to the boys. And we spent 
the next five minutes groping on hands and 
knees around in the wet grass and under the 
bushes, all of us looking together for the 
‘bouquet, but finding n6thing of it. Relin- 
quishing all hope of finding it before morn- 
ing, I proposed to finish the serenade with 
“Home, Sweet Home ;” but when we turned 
our attention again to the house, we discov- 
ered, greatly to my mortification, that the 
curtain was down again, the shutters were 
closed tight, and the window was in 
darkness. 

“She thought we had finished and left,” 
Hackley explained, with a yawn. “I guess 
you can be satisfied, Roger; you’ve accom- 
plished all you came for, and you'll find it all 
right in the morning. Let’s go home. That 
_Tast song you proposed has filled me with 
‘“unutterable longings for the privacy of my 
bed-chamber.” 

The others were of the same mind, and so 
we departed. I was hardly satistied with the 
result; but I could not say wherein we had 
not succeeded, and I went to sleep dreaming 
of Melissa, and of the good which I expected 
the morning would bring me. 

I was impatient, as any of you would have 
been under the same circumstances, and my 
call at Mrs. True’s was comparatively an early 
one. The servant-girl answered the door- 
bell, and waited for my inquiry. “Was Miss 
Colby at the house?” I asked. “She was.” 
“Can I see her?” “Are you Mr. Butler?” 
she asked. I replied in the affirmative, and 
I was astounded by the information that 

. Miss Colby had given positive directions that 
I was not to be admitted. 

I presume I should have stood there on 
the steps, staring in blank dismay at the girl 
till this day, had she not unceremoniously 
shut the door in my face. I walked back to 
the office, more than half stunned, hardly 
able to convince myself that Melissa had 
‘ “piven the servant any such orders, and 
searching my brain for an explanation of her 
unaccountable conduct. But I was entirely 
at a loss. There was nothing that offered 
even a shadow of explanation, and in desper- 
ate earnestness I scrawled off a note to 
Melissa, imploring her to let me know how I 
had offended her, and declaring that I was 
unconscious of doing anything wrong. My 
note was returned in an hour, unopened, 
with the information that Miss Colby and 
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Mrs. True had taken the morning train for 
the city. 

I never saw her again until this very night; 
no, not for more than sixty years have I laid 
eyes on the woman. I was cut to the heart 
by her treatment; voted her a cruel flirt, 
vowed that I would never marry, and plunged 
into society again; made myself a beau, and 
have lived a kind of useless, aimless life, as 
you well know, since the money my poor 
mother left me allowed me to do it. Well-a- 
day, boys! I sigh, and I can’t help it. I 
don’t know what brilliant career I might 
have made, or what I might have done in one 
of the professions, but for the haunting re- 
membrance of Melissa Colby. She was the 
dream of my young manhood, and, unworthy 
and heartless as I believed her, she left a void 
in my heart which could not be filled. To- 
night, after sixty years have gone, and when 
she and I are both of us almost ready for the 
grave, we have met and explained. I have 
learned that she was neither cruel nor heart- 
less, but that she supposed me to be both, 
and that we have both been the life-long 
victims of a cruel misunderstanding. 

We were introduced at the party to-night, 
and knew each other at once. She married 
a sea-captain ten years after the serenade, 
and has been a widow thirty years. We were 
both a little shy at first, and she was much 
confused; but after we had withdrawn into a 
corner, and I mentioned her sudden de- 
parture from Somers, sixty years before, her 
eyes snapped indignantly, and the color flew 
into her withered cheeks. 

“TI meant to say nothing about that, Mr. 
Butler,” she said; “and I should think you 
would be the last person who would wish to 
revive the subject of your own conduct at 
that time.” : 

“ My conduct?” I echoed. “I don’t under- 
stand. Pray explain yourself, madam. I 
have been accusing you of doing me wrong 
ever since, and I never knew where I was to 
be blamed.” 

She gave me a kind of incredulous look, 
and asked: 

“Was there nothing happened at that sere- 
nade to justify me in acting just as I did?” 

“Nothing that I can possibly conceive of. 
If you know of anything, for heaven’s sake 
let me know it now!” 

She looked at me in doubt, first hard, and 
then rather tenderly, something as Melissa 
Colby used to look, and then the explanation 
came. She said she had waited for me in the 
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parlor on that miserable night until after 
eleven, and had then gone to bed with a 
heavy heart. It was almost an hour before 
she could succeed in sleeping; then the 
sound of the music aroused her, and she rec- 
ognized my flute with feelings of renewed 
joy. She went to the window, and saw me, 
with the others, through the blinds. I was 
leaning on a tree, she said; but she thought 
nothing of this circumstance till afterwards, 
when our conduct recalled it to her mind. 
At the close of the second piece she waved 
her handkerchief to us through the blinds; 
“and then (I will repeat her own words) 
what did I see? You all went down on your 
hands and knees, and danced and frolicked 
around like a troop of monkeys, and kept up 
your outlandish antics until I went away in 
disgust and put out the light. I had no doubt 
at all that you were all drunk, and I was sure 
you meant to insult me. I was awfully 
grieved and distressed, for I had never 
ceased to love you, and I made a confidant of 
my aunt, Mrs. True, and told her the whole 
story about us, and what had happened the 
night before. She was terribly indignant; 
said she had no doubt you were intoxicated, 
and had done it to punish me for rejecting 
you. ‘But you did well to reject him, 
Melissa,’ she said,‘ and you were very foolish 
to give him any more encouragement. I 
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believe he is a wild, dissipated young man. 
I have heard of his larking around town with 
those serenaders, and I am prepared to 
believe a great deal that’s bad of him. I 
shall take you back to the city to-morrow, 
and you must not see him before you go.’ 
She had it all her own way, and I was 
hurried off from Somers before I had a 
chance to think better of you.” 

“You did me a cruel injustice, both of 
you,” I said, indignantly. “There was 
nothing in my connection with the sere- 
naders that was not perfectly innocent, and I 
never drank a drop of liquor in Somers. You 
mistook our getting down to search after a 
bouquet which I was sure you threw from 
the window for the antics of a drunken party; 
that was all.” 

“IT did not throw any bouquet,” she 
faltered. And then she turned her head 
away, and I know she wept. Why, do you 
suppose? Ah, my boys,I think the love of 
the Roger Butler of her young days has never — 
died from her heart, and that she looks back 
now over a long and dreary waste of girlhood, 
married life and widowhood, to a lost hope, 
in losing which she lost all that gave her 
promise in life. 


“For of all sad words of tongue and pen, 
The saddest are these, ‘It might have been.’” 


THE BEREAVED. 


BY L. M. W. 


Alone! alone! my home is drear, 

'* My heart more dreary still; 

For thou art gone—thy vacant room 
Strikes to my soul its chill. 


No lightsome step to meet me springs— 
What step was light as thine?— 

No lovelit eyes, whose gentle glance 
Flashed back the joy of mine. 


No voice, whose soft and lutelike tone 
‘Was music to my ear; 

What voice can ever come like thine 
My lonely heart to cheer? 


I turn from my lone, dreary hearth, 
For O, thou art not there! 

And my heart sickens as I gaze 
Upon thy empty chair. 


I seek in crowds forgetfulness, * 
The peace that many find; 

In vain, for still within my breast 
Thy image lies enshrined. 


Too deeply loved, too early lost, 
Why did we meet to part? 

O Death! why didst thou take but one, 
And leave one breaking heart? 
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“A LerrerR from your brother,” was my 
‘father’s abrupt remark, as he unceremoniously 
entered our cosy sitting-room just after we 
had finished our late breakfast and seated 
ourse'ves for a chat on that never ending 
subject of a woman’s thoughts, the cut—shade 
of her dress. 

We had just returned from our summer 
trip; the beautiful wardrobe which had been 
prepared for us at such an expense, which 
‘had done us good service at Newport and 
Saratoga, was perfectly useless now; and our 
last year’s dresses, why they were all out of 
style and were not to be thought of. We 
must have an entirely new outfit. And so ab- 
sorbed we were in discussing this all-important 
subject that we scarcely noticed our father’s 
first remark. 


“Why, girls, don’t you want to hear what 
- your brother has to say?” 

“Certainly, papa; what is the news, and 
when is Dick coming home? It seems an 
age since we parted with him at Saratoga.” 


« “News! Yes, news indeed—you may well 


say news—your brother is married.” 

“ Married!” Helen and I both exclaimed at 
once. “Brother Dick married? Why, I had 

ven him up as a confirmed old bachelor 

ng ago.” 

He was twenty-eight his last birth-day; a 
venerable age to me, who was still in my 
teens. I certainly should not have been more 
astonished if father had told us he was going 
to bring home a wife himself. My father, by 
the way, had been a widower these ten years 
or more. 


“But who is the fortunate individual, 
father? You have not told us yet,” cried 


For, like every other daughter of Eve, now 
that I had, to some extent, recovered from 
my first surprise I was all curiosity to know 
who and what she was. 


“Yes, let me see, I will read from Dick's 
letter: 

“*Her maiden name was Anna Millbank; 
she is a native of Western New York; but be- 
ing left an orphan at an early age,educated her- 
self for a teacher, came West a few years ago, 
and commenced her life’s work. And here, in 


4 flourishing Western seminary of which she 
had been lately made preceptress, I found 
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BROTHER DICK’S WIFE. 


BY MRS. MARY BRISTOL. 


her. It would make my letter too long to 
tell how I came to make her acquaintance. 
Enough that to me she is by far the most in- 
teresting woman I ever met—that I think 
myself one of the most fortunate of men to 
have secured such a treasure. I am sure you 
will all approve of my choice when you come 
to know her; till then, think kindly of her 
for my sake.’” 

“Married a teacher! a woman obliged to 
support herself by her own labor! Just as I 
always expected he'd do, marry some one 


we'd all be ashamed of. If he wanted to 
marry, why couldn’t he marry here at home 
some one in our own set? There are plenty 
here who would have thought themselves for- 
tunate to have secured brother Dick’s hand. 
It’s enough to provoke a saint, to think he 


should be such a fool as to throw himself 


away on a poor schoolteacher.” And my 
sister’s eyes fairly blazed with anger as she 
got up and walked to the window, then back 
to the fire, too excited to remain quiet any- 


where. 
“Helen,” my father said, and his voice was 


sterner than I had ever known it before 
when addressing either of us, for he was the 
most indulgent of parents, “ do not speak thus 
in my presence of your brother’s wife. I can 
trust the boy. He has never been guilty of a 
dishonorable act in his life: I have trusted 
him for years, and I can certainly trust him 
to choose for himself a wife. Give yourself 
no uneasiness, my daughter; you will never 
have occasion to blush for your new sister. 
But see to it that everything is in order and 


a nice dinner prepared next Wednesday. 


That is the day they are to reach here, I be- 
lieve,” he said, again opening the letter. 
“Bless the dear boy! How much I want te 
see him. I never knew before how much I 
depended on him. Everything seems to be 


going wrong down town; it needs his clear 


head to set things right again.” 

My noble, kind-hearted father! I have half 
a mind to give the reader a brief sketch of his 
life. It would not take ‘long, for his history 
is but the history of thousands of others ot 


our self-made men. Left an orphan at an 
early age, he came to the city to seek his for- 
tune. Was fortunate enough to secure a sit- 
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uation as errand boy in a large mercantile 
house, soon rose from that humble position 
to that of clerk in the great establishment, 
afterwards became a partner, and eventually 
married the daughter of his benefactor, and 
at fifty-five was considered one of the mer- 
chant princes of our great city. 

But, unlike most others whose life had been 
a constant series of successes, the world had 
not spoiled him. There was nothing haughty 
or supercilious about my father. He 
thoroughly enjoyed his wealth—liked his 
luxurious home—was proud of his noble son 
—fond and indulgent to his daughters—but 
his great, warm heart did not confine itself 
to his immediate home circle, but went out in 
sympathy to all who had been less fortunate 
than himself. 


My proud, aristocratic sister would no 
doubt have gladly ignored the fact that my 
father had risen to his present enviable 
position by his own exertions, but my father 
never forgot it. But I must hasten, for it was 


not my father I proposed to write about but 
brother Dick’s wife. 


Well, the eventful day at last came round, 
and with it my brother and his wife. It 
seemed to me my brother, during his brief 


absence, had grown younger and if possible 
handsomer, and Iam sure I never saw him 


look happier, or in better spirits. How proud 


he was of his refined, elegant wife. Elegant! 
Yes, that is the word. I hardly think she 
could be called beautiful. Certainly not 
beautiful like my sister Helen, for her hair 
was dark as the raven’s wing; she had flash- 
ing black eyes, a queenly form, and was all life 
and animation, while Anna’s eyes were blue, 
with light brown hair; she was also tall and 
slight, very pale, scarcely a bit of color except 
when she smiled one of those rare smiles, 
then her whole face would light up, and at 
such times I fancied her even more beautiful 


than my sister. And-then she was 80 per- 
fectly well-bred, was so thoroughly ladylike, 
and she had in her manner, too, that calm 
repose which is always the sure indication of 
a cultivated mind. Without being haughty 


it was evident she fully understood her posi- 


tion and considered herself, notwithstanding 


her poverty, in every respect an equal of the 

family she had entered. I knew from the 

first it would never do for Helen to attempt 
or patronize her. 

Hirst question I asked Helen after we 


for the night was, “how do you 
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“0, she is well enough. She is much more 
of a lady than I expected to find her. It is 
not so bad as I thought. If only papa don’t 
let the cat out of the bag, and tell people she 
was a poor girl and obliged to support herself 
before marriage. He and Dick have such old- 
fashioned notions about the nobility of labor, 
and all that. I'll be bound they think all the 
more of her for having been obliged to earn 
her own living, and would like to make a 
heroine of her on that very account.” 


In a few days after my brother's return, we 


gave a large party, to which our dear five 
hundred friends were all invited. Our new 
sister was duly presented, petted, and made as 
much of as if she had n a born princess. 
I think if Anna had continued to go into 
society, Helen would have had to look well to 


her laurels. For the time being she was cer- 
tainly more popular than my sister, who had 
so long been an acknowledged belle. But 
neither my brother nor his wife was fond of 
this butterfly kind of life, and after attending 
a few parties which had been made expressly 


for them, declined any further invitations and 
spent their evenings at home with my father, 
whose health was none the best that winter. 

My father was from the first charmed with 
Anna, and she was to him all that the fondest 
of daughters could be. She sang to him the 


old-fashioned songs he loved so well, read to 
him, played chess with him, always had his 
toast and tea ready just at the right time, and 
gradually relieved Helen of all household 
cares. We all felt the change most sensibly. 
Someway, after Anna came all the diffi- 
culties which Helen used to complain of 
seemed to right themselves. No more com- 
plaints about servants, no more half-cooked 
dinners, but everything seemed to move on 
harmoniously. When spring came brother 
Dick talked of leaving us and setting up an 
establishment of his own. But we would not 


hear of it, My brother had always lived at 


home, and without him it would not seem 
like home; how could my father get along 
without Anna? Besides, my sister Helen 
was to be married in June, and papa and I 


could not think of staying in the great house 


alone with the servants after my sister’s de- 


parture. Yes, out of her. score or more ot 
admirers she had at last made her choice. 
Ernest Devere, a wealthy Southerner, who 
had been fluttering about her for the last 
three months, was to be the happy man. 


Helen was the first to inform me of the fact. 


“Do you know, little one, I am about to 


her, sis? 
pee: 


give you a new brother soon? Yes, it is all 
arranged for the first of June. Papa has 
given his consent, and all I have to do now is 
to buy my finery and make my preparations. 
We are to sail for Europe immediately after 
our marriage and spend the summer, perhaps 
remain abroad a year. We have not decided 
whether we shall spend the winter on the 
continent, or return to New Orleans. That 
is Ernest’s home, you know.” 

My sister rattled on in this style for some 
time without interruption, but at last I could 
stand it no longer, and throwing my arms im- 
pulsively around her neck I said: 

“And are you really going to leave us so 
soon? I can’t realize yet that we are to be 
separated. Are you*very happy? And are 
you sure you love him better than any one 
else? You are so beautiful it is not strange 
he loves you; but are you sure you love 
him?” 

“Take your arms off, little flatterer, and 
don’t quite choke me. Why, of course I’m 
happy. What's to hinder, with such brilliant 
prospects in anticipation? As for loving 
Ernest, I like him well enough. He is good 
looking, wealthy, intelligent, of good family 
and all that. One must marry some time, 
you know. ‘You remember I was twenty- 
three my last birth-day. High time I was 
married to some one. But don’t look so 
solemn, or I shall regret telling you. One 
would think it was my funeral instead of my 
marriage we were talking about.” 

Most of our time and thoughts for the next 
few weeks was occupied in preparation for 
the wedding which Helen intended should be 
a grand affair. My father, with his usual in- 
dulgence, allowed her to go on and purchase 
whatever she liked, utterly regardless of ex- 
pense. Once I remember when she was dis- 
playing some of her elegant purchases in the 
presence of my father, he looked up and 
sighed as if something hurt him, and then for 
the first time I noticed how careworn and 
anxious he looked. How thoughtless of me 
not to notice it before! And that night at 
tea, I noticed brother Dick looked troubled, 
and instead of going to the drawing-room as 
they usually did when they rose from the 
supper-table, they both went to the library, 
and remained there till late in the evening. 

Days passed, and still that troubled look— 
that careworn, anxious expression on both 
their faces. What troubled them? what was 
wrong? I dared not ask them, but I went to 
sister Anna, 


We have given up everything 
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“It is their business troubles them just 
now. But don’t worry, it is nothing you can 
help.” 

This did not satisfy me, but it was all the 
explanation I could get. But I was not 
destined to be kept in suspense long. My 
father left us one morning in usual health ex- 
cept for the anxious expression on his care- 
worn face, in company with my brother, who 
told us not to wait dinner, as they had a busy 
day before them, and it would probably be late 
before they returned. As they passed out I 
caught a few words, for I happened to be 
standing in the front door. 

“We must suspend, my son, for a few days, 
till the times change. I see no other way.” 

“Suspend, father! Better give up all at 
once and save our credit, if nothing more.” 

“But think of those we love, my son.” 

“T have thought of them, but I am young 
and strong, and can work for themall. Anna 
is brave and will stand by me let what will 
come.” 

What a day that was, or rather what a 
morning. A vague, dim presentiment that 
something dreadful was going to happen, we 
hardly knew what. 

When dinner time came we waited long 
past the usual hour, and then Helen became 
impatient and ordered dinner to be served. 
We had hardly seated ourselves before we 
heard a hurried ring at the door bell. There 
was a strange carriage at the door, and my 
brother was directing two strong men to 
bring my father into the house. A few mo- 
ments more and he was lying insensible on 
his bed in his own room, and we stood weep- 
ing around him. What was the matter? 
Was my father dying? It seemed never to 
have occurred to me before that he could die. 

A physician was soon summoned, and after 
making some hasty inquiries and feeling of 
his pulse, pronounced it a fit of apoplexy. He 
might recover, and he might die in a few 
hours. 

As soon as the physician left, and brother 
Dick had placed my father in as comfortable 
a position as possible, he drew Anna aside and 
told her all that had happened. He spoke 
very low, as if his words were intended for 
her ear alone, but I could not help hearing if 
I had wished it, such an unearthly stillness 
reigned throughout the house. 

“Tt was too much for father. 
him to remain at home, and leGiie 
alone, but he insisted upon stal@iigay 
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house, and that will have to be given up too, 
as soon as father is able to leave it. O Anna, 
darling, I did not dream of such a thing six 
months ago when I asked you to be my wife. 
I wanted to make your life so easy, I meant it 
to be one long holiday.” 

She put her hand over his mouth and said: 

“Not another word now; let us bring your 
father back to life, and then we will see what 
can be done.” And as she said this she 
fondly twined her arm within his and led him 
back to my father. 

There was no sleep for any of us that night. 
We all remained by our father’s bedside 
through the entire night; alternately hoping 
and fearing, yet every moment dreading the 
worst. My brother tried to persuade my 
sister and I to retire. But Helen would not 
hear of it. 

“Do you take me to be perfectly heartless ?” 
she said. “Do you think I can sleep when 
my father is dying ?” 

But my father did not die. In the morning 
he was much better, and a week from that 
time he was pronounced by his physician out 
of danger. The worst was past, my father 
would live. But I knew by my brother’s 
troubled look that there was something yet to 
come, 

It was Dick’s wife who took it upon herself 
to tell us of our changed fortunes. I will not 
attempt to explain to the reader how it all 
happened. I don’t think Iever knew. Some 
unfortunate speculation my father went into 
while my brother was at the West, I believe. 
It was enough for us to know that our 
‘father’s noble fortune, which he had been for 
years accumulating, was gone. That every- 
thing would have to be given up to our 
creditors; even the house in which Helen and 
I were born in, and which my father had 
hoped to spend his days. 

“But take courage, girls,’ Anna said, 
pleasantly; and she had an arm around the 
waist of each of us as she said it, “your 
brother is young and brave, he can provide 
for us all. Lilly, you are to go with me to the 
cottage Richard has secured for us, and which 
is to be our home as soon as your father is 
able to be moved; and you must help me to 
keep house and amuse your father. We must 
make him so happy out there in the sweet, 
quiet country that he will never have a mo- 

: wet, fer the stately home he has left. 
Mameshe said, turning to my sister 
fen are so well provided for; for 
owing this loss of fortune 
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would have fallen more heavily upon you than 
any of us. But, as it is, you will scarcely feel 
it. If Mr. Devere is as wealthy as he has been 
represented he has enough for you both, and 
will give you as luxurious a home as the one 
you are about to leave.” 

“Not so fast, my good sister (it was the, 
first time Helen had ever called her sister, 
but every one knows how a great sorrow 
brings the members of a family together); do 
not be too sure that I am disposed of. Here, 
read this;” and she handed her a note which 
she had received the day before. 

It was from Mr. Devere, and ran thus: 


“Miss Vincent will not of course after what 
has happened expect me to fulfil my engage- 
ment with her. While I sincerely sympathize 
with her in her recent loss, I would at the 
same time beg the privilege of respectfully 
declining the honor of her hand. 

“ ERNEST DEVERE.” 


Anna handed the note back to Helen, who 
coolly took it and threw it contemptuously 
into the grate. 

“There, that is the end of that. Let the 
memory of the one that penned it perish with 
it.” 

For a long time neither Anna nor I spoke. 
Disappointment, sorrow, indignation kept us 
silent. At last Helen said: 

“IT know by your looks that you both want 
to pity me very much; but I shan’t allow it. 
Neither shall I allow you to blame Mr, Devere. 
He has acted just as any sensible man would 
have acted—done just what I should have 
done under like circumstances,” 

“O sister,” I could not help saying, “ you 
would not have deserted the man you loved 
because he lost his fortune? You would have 
loved him all the more on account of his 
misfortune.” 

“You dear little innocent! Who said any- 
thing about loving him? I hope I have out- 
lived that childish nonsense long ago. So you 
need neither of you look so woe-begone. 
There are no hearts or no bones broken 
either. My_pride is hurt, that is all. But the 
world shall not triumph over me. I intend 
to wear my wedding finery yet. The wedding 
will take place at the appointed time if papa 
don’t get worse. The only difference will be 
a change in the bridegrooms. Mr. Gregory 
was here last night—made an excuse of call- 
ing to inquire after papa, but I understood it 
all; knew he came to see me. He seemed to 
know all about our affairs; but said my 
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change of fortune would make no change in 
his feelings towards me; and before he left 
again asked me to be his wife. To-day he 
comes to receive my answer. I might just as 
well have decided then, but I did not like to 
seem too anxious.” 

“O Helen, you are not going to marry Mr. 
Gregory! he is so ugly and so old; almost as 
old as papa, and besides he is a Roman 
Catholic.” 

“What do I care what his religion is? He 
is very wealthy, has a splendid home to take 
me to, and as his wife, I shall retain the same 
pesition in society to which I have been 
accustomed.” 

“O, how dare you do such a wicked thing? 
How can you expect the blessing of Heaven 
to attend such a union ?” 

It was Auna who said this. 

“Simply because I am not so much of a 
saint as you are. Indeed, I make no profes- 
sion of saintship. You and Dick are well 
matched. You are not of this world—you 
live in an ideal world of your own. Besides, 
Iam simply doing what is done every day. 
Who thinks of marrying for love now?” And 
as she said this she laughed a cold, satirical 
laugh which made us both shudder. 

We left hér. It was useless to say more. 
Her mind was made up and what she said 
she would do, that I knew very well. 

My beautiful sister married to that ugly old 
man! “Beauty and the beast,” I could think 
of nothing else. Was there no way to prevent 
it? None that I knew of. Dick-had reasoned 
with her, my father had remonstrated, I had 
wept and prayed, but all tono purpose. Mr. 
Gregory was her accepted lover, came and 
went as he liked, and Helen was apparently 
perfectly happy. 

It lacked but three days now to the wedding. 
I remember that night distinctly. I had left 
Helen and her intended husband in the parlor 
and retired to my own room. It was late, but 
I felt no inclination to sleep, but still I threw 
myself on the bed, thinking I would lie there 
till Helen came. But I must have fallen 
asleep; how long I slept I never knew. I 
was suddenly awakened by a scream; a mo- 
ment more and I was fully awake and under- 
stood it all. There was fire in the grate that 
night, and Helen in passing from the door of 
our chamber to the bed must have caught her 
dress on fire. Although the night was cool, 
she wore a thin gauzy dress, and already she 

_ was burned to the skin, and was throwing up 
‘her arms shrieking for help. Sister Anna, 
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who always seemed to know just what to do, 
must have heard the cry for help and came to 
us. A heavy blanket shawl happened to be 
lying on the sofa in our room, and it was but 
the work of a moment to wrap her in it and 
smother the flames. My poor sister was sadly 
burned and her sufferings were terrible, and 
for days her life was almost despaired of. My 
father, as I said before, had been pronounced 
out of danger, but he convalesced slowly, and 
was not yet able to leave his bed. His room 
was just under my sister’s, and all day long 
he was obliged to be there and hear her moan 
without being able to go to her. Ah, those 
were dark days; the remembrance of them 
makes me sad to this day. 

Then it was we learned to fully appreciate 
my brother’s wife. How like an angel of 
mercy she glided from one couch of suffering 
to the other. First by my sister’s side, trying 
to soothe her; then back to my father, saying 
comforting things to him. Ah, how could we 
have done without her in those terrible days ? 

It was weeks before Helen was able to leave 
her bed. It was a joyful day to us all the day 
she was able to leave her own room and come 
down to my father’s. He was still tou feeble 
to go up to her, and it was weeks since my 
father had seen her, and it was to him almost 
like receiving her back from the dead. She 
was still very pale and thin, and showed sigus 
of recent suffering, but a thousand times more 
beautiful than I had ever known her befove. 
She was so mild, so gentle, so changed from 
the haughty beauty of a few weeks ago. My 
father could hardly take his eyes from her 
face. She must sit close beside him all day, 
her hand clasped in his. When Richard came 
in, she laughingly said to him: 

“T believe in my heart papa thinks I have 
a pair of unseen wings somewhere and that if 
he lets go of me I will fly away. But give 
yourself no fear,” she said, turning to him, “ I 
shall not leave you now unless you send me 
from you.” 

“Make no rash promises, sister mine. By 
the way that reminds me I saw Mr. Gregory 
to-day, and he asked when he could have the 
pleasure of seeing you.” 

He had not seen her since the night of the 
accident. 1 think now, though I did not think 
80 once, that, old and ugly in looks as Mr. 
Gregory was, at heart he was a g 
and really attached to my sis : 
passed during her illness thg 
to inquire after her, and I fy 
at the door when he called 
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his troubled looks that he too suffered. And 
it seemed to me there was scarcely an hour 
in the day that he or his servant was not 
bringing her something; fruits, flowers and 
every delicacy of the season that money could 
buy was daily left at our door for Miss Helen 
with the love of Mr. Gregory. If she had for- 
gotten him in all those weeks it was very 
evident he had not forgotten her. 

“O yes, I suppose I must see him once 
more. I ought at any rate to thank him for 
all the nice things he has sent me during my 
sickness. I might write him; but no, I will 
not be such a coward. I will see him myself 
to-morrow, and tell him all, for I cannot be 
his wife, and the sooner he knows it the 
better.” 

“And so you are not going to marry him, 
after all? I’m so glad.” 

“No, Lilly, I dare not do it. You know, 
dear, I have lately stood very near the gates 
of death, and I believe the nearer we approach 
the unseen world the clearer our vision be- 
comes, the more plainly we see things as they 
really are. O, I tremble now to think what a 
great sin I was about to commit. I sometimes 
think this affliction was sent upon me to keep 
me from it. Sister Anna, I believe it was in 
answer to your prayers that my unprofitable 
life has been spared. Many a time in the 
loneliness of the midnight hour, when you 
thought me sleeping, I heard you praying for 
me. And now I mean that the life thus 
given back shall be devoted to some noble 
purpose. Ido not dread poverty now as I 
once did. As soon asI am a little stronger 
we will all go to the country together, and I 
will show brother Richard I am no drone in 
the hive, that I am willing to do my part.” 

In a few days we removed to our cottage 
home. Anna selected from our elegant fur- 
niture such pieces as she thought would be 
suitable for our humble home and changed 
style of living. We went out in the morning, 
had a busy day of it, putting down carpets 
and arranging furniture. Helen remained 
with my father through the day, and in the 
evening just before sunset, Richard came out 
with my father and Helen. _ 

It was a sweet little cottage, almost hid 
with roses and honeysuckles, which were in 
full bloom, for it was now the last of June. It 
was just such a cottage home as Irving must 
have had in his mind when he wrote the story 
of the wifey) For my father I had dreaded the 
change) Morthan for any of us. But he 
seemed to Be delighted with our new home— 
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said it carried him back to his boyhood days. 
When I took Helen to her room, which was 
by far the prettiest room in the house and 
furnished the most tastefully, she burst into 
tears and said: 

“You are all too good to me, I don’t 
deserve it.” 

We had been in our new home a week— 
Richard had just returned from the city and 
brought the daily papers, and Helen and I 
were looking them over by lamplight. My 
brother and his wife were sitting apart and 
having one of their confidential talks. They 
were talking low, but still I heard every 
word. 

“Do you know, dear wife, I am a happy 
man to-night? ‘The house and furniture are 
disposed of and every claim against the firm 


» of Vincent & Son is met. It took nearly 


everything. We have but a few hundreds 
left from the sale of the furniture, which I 
have deposited in the savings bank to fall back 
on in case of necessity. And now I must 
commence the world anew. The firm of 
Allen & Co. have offered me the situation of 
bookkeeper at a salary of $1800 per year. 
That is the best thing I know of at present, 
so I shall accept it.” 

“Are you sure it is best? Do you intend to 
let that ten thousand dollars lie idle and go 
on working for a salary year after year?” 

“O Anna, I cannot bear to take your 
money. It does not seem right. Your uncle 
gave it to you. He meant it entirely for your 
benefit.” 

“Mine to do what I liked with, and I 
choose to give it to my husband to use for 
the benefit of us all.” 

I thought Helen was reading, but she was 
not so absorbed but that she too heard every 
word. 

“You don’t pretend to say you had ten 
thousand dollars when Dick married you, 
sister Anna?” 

“Yes, but he never knew it till a few weeks 
ago,” she said, proudly. 

“And you went on teaching just the same 
as if you were obliged to. You naughty 
miser.” 

“No, that was not it. I had commenced 
teaching before my uncle died. I had edu- 


cated myself for a teacher. I liked my work, 
why should I give it up? I was keeping it for 
my old age. Was going to build a home for 
the sisterhood. If Richard refuses to take it, 
don’t know but I shall do it yet,” she said, 


laughingly. 
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“ Well, all I have to say is, the more I know 
of your life the more dissatisfied I am with 
my own. But only continue to be my teacher, 
and I will try to be good like you. It is late 
to eommence, I know—but better late than 
never.” 

Years have passed since the events I have 
just been relating transpired. There have been 
changes in our little family since then; but, 
thank Heaven, they have all been happy ones. 
For three years the little rose-embowered 
cottage was our home. It belongs to my 
brother now; and sometimes during the heat 
of summer we go down there to get a breath 
of fresh air, away from the noise and dust. 
But thanks to my brother’s energy, the old 
home, once given up to meet the demands of 
my father’s creditors, is again ours. And 


there, God grant my father may happily pass 
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the evening of his days! My brother, with 
the few thousands his wife brought him, 
commenced business again, and success 
crowned his efforts. Sister Helen nobly 
redeemed the promise made upon her sick 
bed, and under Anna’s firm but gentle in- 
fluence, matured into a noble woman. Three 
years ago she married Doctor Millbank, 
Anna’s only brother. Her husband is a hard 
working, energetic young physician. Their 
home is in the far West. They insist upon 
my visiting them this summer; but how can 
I leave papa and my little nephews? 

But I must stop writing, for the little fel- 
lows are pulling at my dress and will give me 
no peace till I put up my pen. “Grandpapa 
is at the door with the carriage and wants 
Aunt Lilly to come ;” so kind reader, good-by. 


THE OLD HOUSE AT PLYMOUTH. | 


BY MYRA C. GREENLEAF. 


WANDERING about the streets of the olden 
town of Plymouth, not many days since, after 
having sought out all the mementos of its 
earliest years, I met two ancient-looking men, 
and asked the age of certain venerable-looking 
houses standing near at hand and not many 
yards from the site of Elder Brewster's house, 
two hundred and forty years ago. 

One, a merry-looking, full-faced man, who 
in his silver white hair, ruddy cheeks and 
dark blue eye, carried our national colors in 
full, answered with such right good-will, I 
was convinced that he loved to be questioned 
of the past. 

“Those houses,” he said, “are not much 
more than a hundred years old. A little be- 
yond at the southeast of this, if you area 
mind to walk a little, you can look at the two 
oldest houses. One bears the date of 17388, 
and the other looks older, though they say it 
is the same age.” 

I told him I would see the houses after I 
had climbed Watson’s Hill. I reached the top 
of the hill, walked on some distance south, 
and turned homeward, I had almost said, but 
in order to be strictly correct will say hotel- 
ward, when whom should I see advancing to 
meet me but my ancient national friend ? 

“T thought I'd just keep along by the foot 
of the hill, and show you the way to the old 
houses if you’d like to go,” he said. 


I thanked him, and we walked chatting 
away. I saw that every few moments he took 
a good sharp look at me, and now and then 
half opened his mouth to speak, but nothing 
came of it yet. We walked up in front of the 
dated house, discussed its appearance, and 
turned away. 

“Now I think the other is the oldest house. 
When you see it, tell me what you think, you 
know something about old houses.” 

Presently, just as he paused and setting his 
arms akimbo looked up in expectation, I saw 
the old house, It stands cornerwise, or rather 
at an angle of forty-five degrees to the street, 
two stories in height, its huge chimney 
dividing the length of the house a little un- 
equally, while the front door is in the middle 
of the side, thus giving a crazy look to the 
whole. In front, at the corner nearest the 
street, is a roll-way leading to the cellar; the 
windows and gable lack finish, so that the 
whole side or end seems cut out of one piece, 
like an outlined drawing before the shades 
are put in. The windows stand irregularly, 
and are of different sizes, while the sills have 
settled a little here and there. Corn, pump- 
kins, squashes, hollyhocks and dahlias grow in 
an odd jumble all over the enclosed space, 
giving one the impression that @¥ery.inch is 
ploughed in the spring, close wp #@ the win- 
dows even, and a little narrow, eroeked path 
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is afterwards beaten as necessity impels from 
the gateway to the front door. It did look 
old, but I was forced to say: 

“Not older than the other house, only has 
been sadly neglected at sometime.” I went 
on: “It would make quite a history if all 
that old house has seen could be gathered up 
and written down.” 

“What! how came you to know anything 
about this old house ?” 

“I know nothing about it, only every house 
that is a hundred years old must have wit- 
nessed many happy and sad scenes.” 

“Yes, I'll tell her, after all. I may never 
find a better time,” the old man muttered to 
himself. Then to me he said: 

“Just take a good look at that little win- 
dow in the end of the house, second story, 
and we will walk along, and as we go I’ll tell 
you a bit of astory as near as I can make it out. 

“T reckon,” began my guide, “if you and I 
had been here about 1742, one August night, 
about two o’clock, when the tide was full, and 
there was no moon, we should have seen a 
strange sight. A little boat with six persons 
in it came up to Main Wharf without a sound. 
Four men rose up and lifting a chair in which 
a woman sat, climbed the stairs—it was no 
easy job; then they crept on, bearing the 
chair, round through lower Central street, 
the way we have just come, down South 
street, meeting nobody, for the hour was well 
chosen, and they stepped lightly, on down to 
this very house we have left, down through 
the roll-way to the cellar, then up to the 
second story to the room that the little 
window opens into. 

“Strange, is it not, ma’am, that that roll- 
way door was left unfastened at that time of 
night? strange that no person should be 
aroused by the entrance of such a party, but 
so it was. Without a word the woman was 
taken from the chair and laid upon the bed, 
@nd then one could see that her limbs were 
all tightly bound, that a cruel gag held her 
jaws far apart. 

“ How do you think I know all this?” 

“That is just what I would like to have you 
tell me.” 

“Tf you will walk to my house I will show 
you;” and as we went on he told me that 
nineteen years ago, he, being a carpenter by 
trade, had been called to make some repairs 
in that little room in the end of the old house, 
to put new boards in the floor, and under- 
neath one of them he had found a package 
wrapped in linen cleth. 
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“T lifted it out,” said he, “and was just 
going to call the woman of the house, when I 
reflected that she had but just moved there, 
and that there had been many different ten- 
ants within twenty years, and by the looks 
the package must have been hid away a great 
deal longer. ‘Why should not I keep it, 
whatever it is?’ said I to myself. So I dusted 
it off and laid it under my old coat till I quit 
work. 

“A good many times that afternoon, ma’am, 
I thought of that package, wondered why the 
rats hadn’t eaten it up long ago, and once or 
twice hoped there was something that might 
help me along a little. I am poor, you see, 
and then Margaret, that is my wife, was alive, 
and as our children all died when they were 
little, all but one, and he went to sea, and we 
never knew what became of him, I used to be 
afraid she’d suffer if she outlived me, or I 
couldn’t work; so I don’t know as ’twas very 
strange that I hoped there was some title or 
deed that belonged to somebody who would 
pay me something for it. 

“When I got home I showed it to Margaret, 
and then after supper we sat down to read it 
over.. But here we are close by the place 
where I board. You wait two minutes and 
I'll fetch the bundle out.” 

So I stopped in the little street, stared at 
by half a dozen urchins, and bawled at by one 
of their number, “Mrs. Mitchell, Mrs. 
Mitchell,” much to the amusement of the 
crowd; whence I concluded that the ancient 
“red, white and blue” friend was Mr. 
Mitchell, pending which thoughts he reap- 
peared, holding carefully under his coat the 
parcel. No sooner had he gained my side 
than he went on: 

“ Margaret and I, we unwrapped it, cover 
after cover, all fine, firm linen, till we came to 
what you will find. It was only a woman’s 
writing, a sort of journal like, and we con- 
cluded it would do no good to mention it to 
anybody. In fact Margaret wanted me to 
burn it, but I could not do that. You’rea 
stranger. You know too much about the old 
Plymouth for any of our young women, so I 
want you to carry it away, but don’t destroy 
it.” 

Saying this he put the parcel into my hands, 
bade me good-by, and probably I shall never 
again see ancient Mr. Mitchell. 

The lights gleamed from open door and 
window of the Samoset, and I mounted stair 
after stair to my room. Late into the night 
I read the delicate, fair writing, on unruled, 
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coarse, time-yellowed paper; the lines straight 
and regular as in our school children’s double- 
ruled copy-books. Mr. Mitchell had made 
out the story correctly, so far as he had re- 
lated it. I propose to lay before my readers 
the remainder, sometimes making extracts 
from the journal, sometimes supplying in my 
own words its contents. 

To take up the tale where Mr. Mitchell left 
it, the four men left the room, and the woman 
thus barbarously treated (though it must be 
said they handled her as gently as might be), 
heard, after the door had been locked and 
bolted, their retreating footsteps, down the 
stair, down another flight, heard the door of 
the roll-way fall to its place, and all was still. 

Not long after, the bolt was drawn back, 
the key turned in the lock, and a woman 
about forty years of age, bony and gaunt as a 
spectre, cold and fierce-looking, entered the 
room and set a candle down on the little 
three-legged table near the door. She then 
removed the gag, the bandage from the eyes, 
the cords from the delicate hands and wrists, 
but with the same manner she would probably 
have shown had she been undoing a parcel of 
goods. The hapless victim found herself un- 
able to speak or move at first, but her condi- 
tion did not seem to affect the jailor, as I will 
call her. She went out without a word, locked 
and barred the door, but presently returned 
with a pitcher of water, set it on the table, 
placed the table within reach of the bed and 
went silently out. After repeated efforts the 
prisoner, as she now felt herself to be, suc- 
ceeded in sitting up, and conveying the pitcher 
to her swollen, aching lips. 

The early dawn showed her a room ten 
feet by twelve, containing one little window, 
and that so high from the floor that she must 
stand to look out at it. When a breakfast 
was brought, in answer to her inquiries, her 
jailor said she was to know more presently, 
meanwhile she was to keep quiet. 

The following day some articles of clothing 
were brought in, and in compliance with her 
importunate request, pen, ink and paper, 
“which I had in abundance aboard the 
Shannon, and which must be in your posses- 
sion, since you have my clothing. I desire 
also to see Giles Purdy, master of the Shan- 
non, and have speech of him oncemore.’ To 
which she replied, ‘ I should never have speech 
of Giles Purdy, or any other person save only 
herself, and that I was to keep my inquisitive 
tongue more quiet, or I should have little 
speech of her.’ Upon this she banged the 


door, and turned the key so angrily in the 
lock, that I feared in good sooth never to see 
it open more, which so overcame me in my 
weak and troublesome state, that I fell upon 
the floor as one already dead. But aftersome 
little time, when my thoughts came to me 
again, I remembered that this was not bear- 
ing meekly whatever the Lord did send, so I 
repeated a prayer, and a psalm, ‘Out of the 
depths, ete., and then I began, as my weak- 
ness would permit, to put some little in order, 
as I had seen my maid, Jane, at home, the 
things that lay scattered around. For, said I, 
‘should a gentlewoman when that she is re- 


duced to straits forbear the best part of gen- 
tility, a quiet. mind and a_ well-ordered. 


dwelling? But alas! my mind is much cast 


down. Since I cannot talk, said I, ‘I will 


write down my past life, to keep me from 
thinking of this present.’ ” 

The story of her life I will condense into a 
paragraph. The only daughter of a peer, until 
her father’s death, Gladdis Perey had known 
no grief. Her feeble but noble mother sur- 
vived the shock only a few months; so at 
seventeen she went to reside with her uncle, 
who was also her guardian, and his large 
family of daughters, who, hating her, drove 
her into a marriage to which she was little in- 
clined. Then followed some months of com- 
fort and even happiness, from which she woke 
to find herself almost utterly neglected by her 
husband, Henry Periveaux, and for the sake 
of a“ gréat, brown Italian singing woman.” 
I quote the description from the journal, 
whence I conclude that the writer was little 
and fair, which is also stated as follows in 
another place, “I find my shortness of stature 
more troublesome since I undertook to per- 
form a housemaid’s and lady's-maid’s duties 
than ever before.” 

But to return. Her reproaches only anger- 
ed her husband, and becoming more and 
more enamored of the singing woman, he dif 
not see her face for weeks at a time. When 
her time of peril was passed, and she was the 
mother of only a little dead daughter, he 
muttered, “So it will always be! Whatmore 
could I expect of her cursed white face!” and 
strode away to order his horse and spend 
more weeks at the Italian woman’s house. 

But he came home once, lover-like and 
repentant, said he never could stay by his 
Giaddis, if they must live so near this woman. 
Would she be willing to go far away, in order 
to keep him by her, and give him better hope 
of being good, and when she told- him “yes,” 
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he said, * we will go over seas, then. I know 
aship that sails next week.” And when his 
poor little wife gave one cry of pain, for she 
had thought only of going to another country, 
or across the channel at furthes#, he swore 
great oaths at her, and vowed he would go, 
and she should “ make ready at once.” 

So, to the surprise of everybody, Henry 
Pexiveaux and his wife, Gladdis Percy, 
travelled up to London, to sail away to the 
American Colonies. And Henry Periveaux 
put his little wife on board the Shannon, 
whose master, Giles Purdy, he knew, and 
stayed carousing in London till the time she 
should sail. Suddenly in the night, Lady 
Gladdis having let her maid ashore for the 
day, and she had not’ returned, heard the 
noise of lifting the anchor, and asking what 
it meant, was answered that the ship could 
not wait longer, that her husband could fol- 
low by land to Portsmouth where they should 
touch. So, if Henry Periveaux followed to 
Portsmouth it was never known to his wife, 
Lady Gladdis Percy; for when the vessel lay 
off the town, strain her eyes never so much at 
each approaching boat, no one of them con- 
tained her husband. Unfaithful as he had 
been, she believed he would follow her in the 
next ship, until having watched the growing 
land till Clark’s Island, Captain’s Hill and 
Manomet Head stood clear in the light of the 
setting sun, Giles Purdy said he must wait for 
to-morrow’s tide to come in to the harbor; 
and soon after she heard a little boat put off. 
When the night tide was full, she was rudely 
commanded to dress in half an hour’s time, 
was then bound, blindfolded, gagged and 
lodged in her prison, as we have seen. Not 
long after her incarceration she hears Giles 
Purdy’s voice on the stair one day, but it is 
soon hushed by her jailor. 

A year creeps on. As autumn gives place 
to winter she is obliged, much of the time, to 
remain in bed for warmth, as there was no 
chimney in the room. She was unable to eat 
anything beyond bread and water, because of 
the gross nature of the food prepared for her. 
Stifled by the summer’s heat, for her window 
was immovable, and “ but for the many chinks 
in the walls and floor which were very ill- 
made, the chamber having evidently been in- 
tended only for a lumber room, I would have 
perished of foul air long ago.” 

So when the year is completed she writes: 

“One year of solitude gone. How many 
more shall I endure? If Henry was so de-. 
termined to be rid of me he had better have 
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* poisoned me out of hand, seeing his guilt 


would be no greater, and I would have suffer- 
ed less. I am tempted sometimes to give over 
my exercise, to walk no more up and down, 
to swing my arms no more as if in act of 
sweeping, to write no more in these simple 
volumes, knowing that the sooner I shall 
have my release; but immediately I am per- 
suaded of the wickedness thereof, and that I 
must take as much care of the health and life 
God has given me, as if I was free and happy.” 

A month more drags on, and by some 
chance, she knows not what, she hears 
through the imperfect walls the following 
conversation : 

“Why don’t ye be off on a voyage across 

seas, where you can make something out of 
the Shannon, and prevent people from sus- 
pecting anything, instead of puttering round 
with little freights to Boston and New York 
at furthest ?” 
* “TI never shall cross seas again, wife. It 
wouldn’t be safe. Somebody would be sure to 
be after me to know something about that 
woman. Ifshe’d only die we could sell and 
go to some of the West Indies, and enjoy the 
money she brought. But if she keeps on 
many years, it will be a dear ten thousand 
pounds to us. I don’t see what in nater 
keeps her alive so. You say she looks almost 
as chirk as the first time you saw her. He 
said she had no constitution and would not 
endure six months’ confinement.” 

‘“ Well, you’ve only yourself to thank for it, 
Giles Purdy. It is all of giving her that paper 
and pens. It is like talking to somebody, and 
keeps her spirits up. Take ’em away to- 
morrow, and I'll warrant she wont last six 
months.” 

“T hate to.” 

“T wouldn’t be so soft-hearted as all that. 
If I undertook a job I'd go through it, rough 
or smooth.” 

“ Well, take away the paper, and I'll be off 
again, orily remember, if she does drop off 
when I’m gone, just put i in that cask of 
sperit till I get home, and then I'll make the 
story true that Periveaux has been telling all 
over England, because he beard it from me. 
‘She died and was buried at sea.” "Twont 
take four men this time to move her.” And 
that was all she heard. 

“Good God, have mercy! But the sooner 
then I shall see thee! Let me spend more 
time in prayer, and especially for all these 
wicked enemies, no one of whom I have ever 
harmed. I must hide those sheets more 
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securely, and then wait for what comes.” 

And thus the journal ends. We can 
imagine the fair young sufferer rapidly losing 
that sweet calm which her wise efforts had by 
the grace of God enabled her to maintain, 
losing rapidly the health and strength still 
left her. For the sake of the sex to which her 
jailor belonged we will not allow fancy to fol- 
low the dark probabilities of more. active 
means used to hasten this wasting, nor can 
we endure to unveil the last hours. Let us 
hope that angels and not demons whispered 
in her dulling ears, that visions of the baby 


daughter gone before and beckoning her on, 
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floated through the little window and ob- 
secured the rude walls of Gladdis Percy's 


I went, the day after the receipt of this 
journal, f the Town Hall, and received per- 
mission to look over the old records. Under 
date of 1737 a deed of ten acres of land to 
Gilés Purdy, mariner, was recorded, and the 
location was that of the old house I had 
looked at. In 1744, the same land, and the 
house upon it, was deeded to Solomon Hardy. 
If my reader finds any connection between 
the sale and the events recorded above, it 
will be only what I did. 


UNDER THE OAK. 


BY ANNIE M. LAWRENCE. 


A simple child, that springtime eve, 

I sat on the wayside stone 
_ Under the oak, while in happy dreams 

I relived sweet hours that had flown. 

My heart knew naught of sorrow’s blight, 
And ‘twas little I'd felt of pain; 

And life, to the jubilant song I sung, 
Echoed back a glad refrain. 


So under the oak I sat, while the west 
Hung out its banners bright— 

Its tokens of next day’s peace, that would 

bless 

Many hearts with renewed delight, 

T do not know, but it seems to me, 
That, to some unspoken prayer, 

- God sent a sweet answer, a gift that has been, 

And still proves, a treasure rare. 


*T was a greeting said, and a clasp of hands, 

But my heart little knew the worth 
’ Of the friendship born when that sunset’s glow 

Made beautiful sky and earth. 

Many months have merged into years since 

then, 

And still I am learning the truth 

Of the friend, far dearer now than in 
The sunniest hours of my youth. 


“Tried, proved and true,” so I said to-day, 
As under the oak I stood; 

One of the treasures that make life seem 
So sweet with multiplied good. 

Sorrow has walked with us both since then, 
We have trusted, and found untruth; 

And many a headstone stands above 
The buried hopes of our youth. 


There’s been comfort in sorrow, and joys have 
increased, 
Through our friendship’s magical spell; 
And the rest and gladness it brings to me, 
*T were vain to attempt to tell. 


‘Under the oak, again and again, 


We have stood since that day in spring,— 
Wheh leaves have been green, and leaves have 
been brown, 
And the winds went murmuring. 


Under the oak—and our friendship proves, 
Like the oak, a tower of strength; 

God keep us pure, that, under the palms, 
We may stand redeemed at length,— 

Under the palms, with the friends we love, 
Mid heaven’s eternal peace,— 

Under the palms, through loving grace, 
Where joys will for aye increase. 
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CAPTAIN LATHBURY’S EXPERIENCE. 


BY “THE SECOND.” 


I was disgusted, positively disgusted! 
Here I was, exiled from all civilized society, 


and quartered, with my regiment, in a fright- 
ful half-barbarous Cornish town, populated 
by savages, who caught fish and black- 
guarded each other in a hideous patois when 
their opinions chanced to clash. Of course 
there were respectable houses in the town, 
and the scenery was pretty enough; but 
after a London season—bah! That is all I 
can say. 

I certainly was not in the best of humor as 
I sauntered up one of the principal streets 
the day of my arrival, searching for a suite of 
apartments. I had called at several places 
with a result anything but satisfactory. At 
one house, a spare matron, in staring blue, 
introduced as an attraction her six volumi- 
nous daughters, in violent purple; said 
daughters expressing their ecstasies at the 
idea of entertaining a “swell” officer by 
smothered giggles of a suggestive nature. I 
walked out of that house with a sense of 
relief. Those roseate daughters were too 
much for me, The youngest and most 
roseate of all would have married me in a 
month ; I saw it in her eye. 

Establishment No. 2, supported by a volu- 
ble lady with a due but mistaken sense of the 


importance of the letter H, exhibited, with © 


triumph and speculation in every feature, a 
triangular parlor and an oblong something, 
which struck me as being an exaggerated 
tomb, but which she insisted was “a 
hellegant, hairy hapartment.” 

“ Hime sure you'd like it,” said she, loqua- 
ciously. “The lookhout is hextensive and 
delightful. Hall my lodgers are perfectly 
satisfied.” : 

“Other lodgers?” I queried, stroking my 
mustache, 

“Yes; very pleasant gentlemen. To be 
sure the back sitting-room is a little noisy 
sometimes, hand the second floor ’as a disa- 
greement with the parlor, wich ’e tries to 
settle when in liquor; but apart from. that 
we are hall very hamiable, hand it’s quite a 
pleasure to converse with the three pair back 
when ’e hisn’t meditating suicide.” 

I bowed myself out. 

Hostess No. 3 was pious, and had her 


parlor furnished with ghosts in brown 
holland. She evidently regarded me as a 
dreadful character; for she delivered a 
sermon on dissipation in the parlor, groaned 
down the idea of a latch-key in the passage, 
and finally presented me on the door-step 
with a yellow tract, with a title of so strong 
a nature that I hardly dare mention it, for 
fear of being accused of profanity. Well, at 
six P. M. I was wandering abont the streets 
of Penconsonant in a rather irascible frame 
of mind, anathematizing my fate and sighing 
over the remembrance of my last divine 
varsouvienne with Flora Freyanpouf, when I 
suddenly recollected that I had that day pur- 
chased the Penconsonant Gazette. Eureka! 
I drew it out of my pocket and scanned the 
advertisements hastily. At last one caught 
my eye which seemed to augur well: 


“To Lxet.—A parlor and two bedrooms, 
Address Bay View, Renconsonant.” 


Concise and cool! Bay View sounded 
promising. But where was it? I captured 
a white-headed specimen of the Cornish 
cannibal, and, by dint of allowing him to 
cheat me in a villanous manner into bestow- 
ing a preposterous guerdon on his ragamuf- 
finship, I obtained the pleasure of his 
company as guide. 

Bay View reached, I found it a small, 
stylish-looking villa, surrounded by a pretty 
garden, ornamented with the greenest of 
grass, the most brilliant of geraniums, and 
the most impossible vase and arbor creations 
ever beheld by mortal eyes. 

I decided there was a young lady in the 
establishment the moment I saw the place, 
Necessarily a young lady—the flower-beds 
were so marvellous in their triangles, stars, 
crescents, octagons and polygons. A bright 
young lady—for the botanical specimens 
were so brilliantly hued. Probably a young 
lady with bright eyes, and a bewitching and 
enslaving style of coiffure ; if so, it would be 
pleasant. I straightened myself with an air 
of military majesty, and, marching to the 
door, pulled the refulgent brass bell-handle 
in an effective manner. — 

The sound of a light foot in the passage, 
and then the door opened. A young lady, 
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with a skin like a hot-house peach, a sarcas- 


tic little mouth, and very long eyelashes, 
demurely shading a charming pair of warm 
golden-brown eyes, appeared. Not more than 
nineteen years old, but a very self-possessed 
young lady for all that, and with a certain 
bright, frank keenness about her which put 
the too-aspiring down to a proper level. One 
thing I felt convinced of; that young lady 
had been watching me from the window, and 
was reading me through like a book, with a 
result of great amusement. I had not made 
such an impression as I expected, and was 
somewhat disconcerted. 


“T came in answer to an advertisement,” I 
said, bowing. “You have rooms at liberty ?” 
“Y-e-s,” prolonging the word, and shining 
me down into unutterable confusion with 
those superb eyes, “ Walk in, if you please.” 
The hall was as pretty as the garden. 


Mosaic-tiled and marble-tabled; in fact, on a 


small scale, quite elegant. I felt elated. The 
young lady was before me, and now the eyes 
were turned away, I exulted in my pros- 
pects. How delightful to transact business 
under such circumstances! One might intro- 
duce sentiment among pounds, shillings and 


pence, and revert from vile dross to compli- 
ments. “But alas! I was doomed to disap- 
pointment. I was led into the parlor. 

“Take a seat, if you please,” said la beau 
yeux, with unfeeling indifference; “I will 
send grandma to you.” 

Imagine my sensations! Beautiful, but 


stony-hearted! Beau yeur! Grandma! 
Ninety and nineteen! Iwas agonized. _ 

Mademoiselle’s train once out of sight—it 
was rather long, and giaddened my eyes for 
some seconds after she herself had disap- 
peared—I braced myself for “ grandma,” and 
at last she came. A plump, motherly woman, 
in that odd, antique Quaker costume ; drab 
dress, white kerchief and white cap; but in 
some way the dress seemed really nice now. 
I felt as if it would not be utterly impossible 
to kiss a Quakeress; but perhaps that was 
the effect of la beau yeux. 

“Thee wants to see the rooms, my grand- 
daughter tells me,” she said, rubbing her 
plump white hands—hands which had some 
tme been like the adorable's: 

| bowed impressively, and we proceeded to 
business It would be useless to record our 
but | learned that “grandma” 
was an American, and hal come to England 
fur the sake of her health sceompenied by 
the charmer, whe war “Gear Ganghter™ 


her. It appeared that their desire for a 
lodger arose from a wish to have protection 
during the absence of some male relative, 
whom they spoke of as “Tom.” At any rate, 
they evidently were in no need of money, and 
they were very particular as regarded refer- 
ences, but finally I was accepted as a member 
of the household, and accordingly went on 
my way rejoicing. 

As I turned to close the gate, I glanced at 
the parlor window. Some one was peeping 
through the Venetian blinds. It was the 
charmer. 


I had not Jearned that charmer’s name. I 


could not learn it. I had positively mancnu- 


vered and tried to lead my landlady into pro- 
nouncing it; but the charmer might have 
been the Man with the Iron Mask for all I 
could learn of her name. “Grandma” said 


“My daughter,” “My dear child,” etc.; so I 


remained in an ignorance which was any- 
thing but bliss. 

Even when I was formally installed, my 
curiosity was not satisfied. A treble-distilled 
Cornish woman, with a cast-iron counte- 
nance, was my waitress, and la beau yeuzr 
kept out of sight. Sometimes, as I sat with 


my door open, I caught a glimpse of a trailing 
skirt sweeping across the hall, and I often 
heard a fresh voice chatting with my land- 
lady; but that was all. Once I tried to strat- 
egize with the cast-iron female, but it was a 
miserable failure. She understood nothing 
but the villanous patois, and, though I tried 


her with bad French and worse German, I 
elicited nothing beyond a stony glare. The 
cast iron damsel thought that I was, in 
vulgar parlance, “chaffing her.” I talked to 
the old lady, but “my grand-daughter” was 
all I heard, and it was only “my grand- 
daughter's” praises which were chanted to me 
on all occasions. Once I met little made- 
moilselle, while taking a walk, and bowed 
most majestically to her; but she only gave 
me a saucy, cool little nod, and passed on. 

I had nothing to do but amuse myself, and 
nothing to amuse myself with but the fishing- 
savages and my hostess’s daughter, and my 
hostess's daughter was far the greater source 

I watched her, and diplomatized 
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audacity would have any effect. There was 


nothing of mystery about her, and I could 
see very plainly that it was only a girlish 
whim on her part, and a run of ill-luck on 
mine, that tantalized me so. But I had made 
up my mind not to be checkmated, and 
accordingly submission was out of the 
question. 

I rose earlier than usual one morning, and, 
after taking my breakfast, went to the win- 
dow to look out. Ecstasy! The charmer was 
among the flower-beds, working energetically 
with an absurd little spade and a ridiculous 


little rake, She was weeding the geraniums, 


She had on a white holland gardening-suit, 


a pair of gloves, and an enslaving hat. I was 
delighted. 


“Faint heart,” etc., exclaimed I, and 
strolled down stairs and out of doors in as 
leisurely a style as if the morning air were 


the one object of my life. I almost passed 
her before observing her presence—a strategic 
movement on my part—but turned just in 
time to see the hoe cut.a geranium off by the 


root, and to catch a glimpse of brown eyes 
and long eyelashes. 

“Ah!” I exclaimed, with a surprised ex 
pression, “I did not see you. Good-morning, 
Miss—” Hesitation and an inquiring glance, 


only answered by “ -morning, Captain 
Lathbury.” 


She knew my name, at least. Foiled at one 
point, I tried another: 

“What are you doing?” 

“T am trying to root out a weed now. 
When you spoke, I was looking at it.” 

She threw the weed away, with one cool, 
amused glance from the superb eyes, and 
went on raking. Now for a bold move. 

“Guess what I came here for?” 

“For a walk?” nonchalantly. 

“No. To ask you a question.” 

She stopped her work, and looked up at me 
with a tantalizing smile. 

“You didn’t know I was here ?” 


I had made a grand mistake, but I deter- 
mined to brave it out. 


“Yes, I did.” 

“Then what made you say you didn't?” 
bending over the weeds again. 

“1 was afraid you would run away.” 


Captain Lathbury's 


more energetically; so at last 1 brought it 
out with great audacity: 

“T don’t know what to eall you. What is 
your name?” 

“ What is your name ?” 

“Frank Lathbury,” feeling somewhat net- 
tled at her quizzical air. 

“ Who gave you that name?” 

I laughed outright. She was going to put 
me through the Episcopalian catechism as a 
punishment for my impertinence. 

“I don’t know,” I answered. 

“Well, then, you ought to know. It was 


your godfathers and godmothers, in your 


baptism, wherein you were made, etc. Now 
I am going in.” And she began to pile her 
tools together. 

“But wont you tell me—” I began. But 
at that moment the front door opened, and 


Mrs. Loring looked out, 


“Good-morning, Friend Lathbury. Pen- 
elope, my child, hadn’t thee better come in?” 

“ Penelope, my child,” gave me a nod, and 
ran up the garden walk into the house; but 
she did not close the door in time to escape 
my “ Good-morning, Miss Penelope !” 

From that time forward the charmer and I 
played an equal game. Every time I met her 
I found some remark to make, invariably 


ending or beginning my sentence with an 
emphasized “ Miss Penelope.” She did not 


.seem to care very much though, or, if she 


did, she did not exhibit any annoyance. She 
was a dreadfully saucy young lady, with a 
tantalizing way of saying biting things, and I 
must admit that it was rather disconcerting 
to a full-fledged hero to find his epaulets 
meet with so little admiration. I possibly 
might have been piqued, but, as it was very 
plain that any displeasure on my part would 
be met with perfect indifference, I set dignity 
aside, and became interested in the charming 
warfare. 

Miss Penelope had a pet dog. 1 discovered 
its existence shortly after my arrival. It was 
a diminutive, white woolly animal, like one of 
the toy specimens Caleb Plummer wished to 
make as “true to natur as he could for six- 
pence.” Ite name was Snow. Now Mins 
Deneclope idolized Snow. He always followed 
her wherever she went, and abe had a tanta 
habit of coasing him and talking 
nonsense to him | had a partieulas spite 
against that quedruped, aml | think the se 
liment eas mutual theme he 
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It is my impression that the charmer was in 
the habit of inciting him to the act witha 
view to my discomfiture; for I noticed it 
always seemed to afford her intense amuse- 
ment, and on one occasion she came out of 
the sitting-room with her eyes dancing, and 
picked the detestable little animal up, saying, 
demurely : 

“Don’t be frightened; he wont bite. I did 
not know you were afraid of him.” 

It wouid be difficult to describe my sensa- 
tions. Imagine a six foot hero afraid of an 
animated worsted ball about six inches in 
circumference! And that wretched little 


creature actually spoke as if my terror was a , 


self-evident fact! I made up my mind to be 
revenged. 

That night, as I sat at my supper, I saw 
Snow in the hall. Taking up a bone from 
the table, I approached the enemy cautiously. 

“Snow!” 

Snow looked up, showing his teeth. 

“Snow!” 

Snow observed the bone, and began to wag 
his tail. 

“Good feliow !” 

The good fellow rose and took the bone, 
nearly taking my finger at the same time; 
but I did not care. I had made move 
No. 1. 

After that Snow was mvre amiable. I fed 
him until he became almost too obese to be 
symmetrical, and I began to hear Miss Pen 
saying to the servant: 

“What can make Snow so dreadfully 


clumsy? Don’t feed him so much, Anne.” 
But Snow grew plump and affectionate. 
Instead of making sets at the heels of my 
boots and worrying my cane, he became 
ecstatic at my approach, and was more 
obedient than he had ever been to the 
charmer. “ Miss Penelope wondered. Her 
pet could no longer be cajoled into dashing at 
me on every available occasion, and giving me 
an undignified appearance. At last the time 
came when my strategy was proved to be a 
success. I was in the garden, and Miss Pen- 
elope came out of the house dressed for a 
walk, followed by her canine favorite; but, 
observing my presence, Snow deserted the 
post of honor, and began a series of antics 
more expressive than graceful. A long course 
of chicken-boning and beef-eating had ren- 
dered him somewhat elephantine in his 
gambols. 
“Come here, 
charmer. 


Snow,” commanded the 
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But Snow was busily employed rolling 
himself over my feet. 

“Snow!” with indignation. 

Snow curled himself up by me contentedly, 
and I, looking up, bowed, smiling at her 
surprise. 

“Your pet has outgrown his dislike to me, 
I am glad to say.” 

“You must have been feeding him,” she 
said, with some irritation in her tone. 

“Yes. Snow was rather inconvenient at 
first, but you see I have managed him. I 
don’t think you could make him bite me 
now,” I added, significantly. 

She looked at me a minute, and then began 
to laugh. 

“You were afraid of him.” 

“You did teach him to fly at me,” I 
retorted. 

“Do you generally devote your energies to 
the canine race ?” 

I bowed complacently, giving her a Roland 
for her Oliver. 

“Do you generally devote your energies to 
the cultivation of Snow’s temper?” 

She was so much amused at my strategy 
that she became quite amiable, and at last 
we sauntered out on to the promenade 
together, followed by the delinquent. 

Such a young lady as that I had never 
before seen. Such a saucy, piquant way of 
saying witty things; such a fund of satire; 
such a talent for criticism. Turn No.1 on 
the promenade I was half afraid of her. The 
golden-brown eyes glanced up and down, and 
fairly flashed with fun. I could see I had 
amused her, and, though the idea was some- 
what confusing, I could not feel chagrined. 
Turn No. 21 was half in love. She was tell- 
ing me about her voyage and journey. 0, 
that unfortunate youth who had been her 


fellow-voyager, and who had worn a shiny 
hat and made use of nautical phrases! If he 
had only heard her unmerciful criticisms, and 
seen the expression of her eyes as she de- 
scribed his pathetic appearance after two 
days “on blue water.” After that came the 


gentleman who wore a life-preserver, and told 
stories about shipwrecks at dinner. Then 
she dilated on the kind-hearted sailors, who 
petted her. (“They did pet me,” she said, 
with that becoming little nod of hers.) Turn 
No. 3 I was wholly in love. She was eloquent 
on “grandma,” for whose sake she was a 
stranger in a strange land. The moist 
climate suited “ grandma’s” constitution, but 
it did not suit Miss Penelope. The rain kept 
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her indoors, and the dull weather made her 
“blue.” She pouted her pretty red lips in a 
dreadfully bewildering manner at the gray sky, 
and sighed for the loss of her Indian summer. 
She was very sorry for me because I had 
never seen an American forest. “I will show 
you some autumn leaves when we reach the 
house,” she promised; on the strength of 
which promise I became exultant. 

I was shown the autumn leaves that night, 
and I was invited to take tea with “ grandma,” 
whom I decided was the most delightful old 
lady in the world. Miss Penelope sang some 
charming, trilling songs for me in the fresh- 
est of all fresh young voices, and when I 
retired—she was holding Snow in her arms— 
she bestowed on me another of the bright 
little nods, saying, quizzically: 

“Come in again, Captain Lathbury. You 
need not be afraid; Snow wont bite you.” 
And then she laughed. 

Of course you can guess very well what is 
coming. What else could happen, after such 
a beginning, but that I should fall in love 
with my landlady’s grand-daughter? I say 
“T fell in love,” because I grieve to say Miss 
Pen was somewhat hard-hearted. The parlor 
became my most familiar place of resort. The 
brown eyes were always there, whether 
“grandma” was or not, and every one will 
admit that brown eyes are very bewildering. 

Miss Pen criticized me, and laughed at my 
weaknesses. I don’t think I should be wrong 
if I said she flirted with me. But O, the 
stony-hearted yet intoxicating indifference of 
that charming young person! When I 
brought her flowers, she would fasten them 
in the golden brown ripples; but if I dared 
an audacious speech, they were taken out to 
tease Snow with. When I waxed senti- 
mental, she laughed at me, and when I 


became indignant, she made up pretty little 
mouths, and pretended to be sorry, which 
was a delightful but absurd fiction; for I 
don’t believe the incorrigible little perjurer 
had a spark of penitence in her whole crea- 
tion, Her style of coaxing “grandma” and 
petting Snow was altogether bewildering to 
susceptible individuals, and the deliberate 
manner in which she at once tyrannized over 
and fascinated people was something to dream 
about. 

After the first month of our acquaintance, 
I surrendered myself completely as a help- 
lessly admiring and enslaved adorer. To the 
best of my ability I tried to make a deep im- 
pression; but it was dreadfully strategic love- 
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making, for it was a self-evident and tantaliz- 
ing fact that Miss Pen was quite as much 
interested in “grandma” as she was in the 
fascinating: Captain Lathbury, and, in spite 
of her occasional relenting moods, this fact 
made the fascinating Captain Lathbury feel 
somewhat discouraged. 

But still I persevered. I brought Miss Pen 
flowers, and quoted poetry to her, and talked 
to her pathetically of her far-away home. I 
depicted my forlorn condition in moving 
terms; I sympathized with her when 
“grandma ”was sick; I wished “I had a dear 
little sister of ‘my own to love and care for;” 
in fine, I brought all my power into full play. 
After awhile her satirical, teasing moods 
became less frequent, and, in time, when I 
came into the sitting-room, her cheeks 
caught a little veil of pink, and she seemed 
glad to see me. Of course this was a very 
celestial state of affairs, but, alas for the 
course of true love!—which some philosophic 
individual has doomed never to run smooth— 
a circumstance occurred which had almost 
dashed me from my pinnacle of bliss (pardon 
the force of the remark) into the depths of 
despair. 

As she was a stranger, she had no acquaint- 
ances; consequently, whatever other obsta- 
cles I had been forced to cope with, I had not 
been very much troubled with rivals. The 
only person who had ever caused me any 
misgivings was the “Tom” of whom my 
landlady had spoken as being in America, 
and whose return they were shortly expect- 
ing. I could not understand his relationship 
to them. He was not Pen’s brother—that 
much I had gleaned from her conversation— 
neither was he her cousin. What, then, 
could he be? He certainly held some rela- 


tionship, for he was a continual topic of 


familiar conversation. His name was Lath- 
rop, theirs Loring, so he could not be one of 
my landlady’s sons; besides, from what I had 
heard, I concluded he must be a young man. 
Sometimes I fancied Pen blushed when he 


was spoken of, though that may have been 


the effect of my imagination. They received 
letters from him frequently, and it was one of 
‘these letters which first excited my jealousy. 

I was at breakfast in my parlor one morn- 
ing, when the postman arrived, and I saw 
Pen rush down the hall, in a flutter, to open 
the door for him, saying, as see did so: 

“O grandma, perhaps it’s a letter from 
Tom!” 
Then came the postman’s voice, announc- 
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ing, “For Miss Loring.” Then the door 
closed, and Pen danced back to the sitting- 
room with a letter in her hand. 


She was so evidently delighted that I 


caught myself wondering who her corre- 
spondent could be, and feeling somewhat 
antagonistic towards him. Would she value 
my letters as highly? I did aot think it 
probable. 

A few days after, I picked up a piece of 
paper from the garden walk, and, glancing at 
it, found it to be a part of aletter. It began 
“ My darling little Pen,” and I recognized the 
handwriting as being “Tom’s.” I went back 
to the house in an indignant frame of mind, 
and meeting the false one, handed her the 
paper with the significant words, “I found it 
in the garden, Miss Penelope, and saw your 
name.” 

I don’t know whether I looked injured; 
perhaps I did, for Miss Penelope smiled and 
blushed as she crushed the paper into her 
pocket. I turned on my heel with a sensa- 
tion of disappointment, chagrin and anger. 

In spite of her saucy indifference, she had 
certainly given me reason to feel that I was 
not indifferent to her,,and there had been 
times when I had hoped that Miss Pen was 
not so totally uninterested as she professed 
to be. She had allowed me to spend my 
evenings with her, and seemed to take an 
interest in my society; and once or twice, 
when I had bidden her “ good-night,” the 
soft fingers had rested in mine with a shy 
touch as she talked. 

I did not go into the sitting-room for a 
week after finding the paper, but kept my 
room, feeling gloomy and resentful. But on 
Sunday evening, as I sauntered out for a 
stroll, I met Miss Pen in the passage. She 
looked a little puzzled at my cool greeting, 
and hesitated slightly before she spoke. 

“What is the matter, Captain Lathbury ?” 
she asked, at last. “Are you very sick or 
very cross? Grandma is quite anxious about 
you.” 

It was only “grandma” who was anxious, 
80 I could brace myself to coldness. 

“Mrs. Loring is very kind,” I replied, 
frostily. “I am not very well, Miss Pen- 
elope.” (For the last few months she had 
been Pen to me.) 

She turned round and smiled tantalizingly 
over her shoulder. 

“Only sick! I thought you were cross. 
Do you know, if you hadn’t told me, I should 
actually have thought you were only a little 
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bad-tempered.” And she ran up stairs, hum- 
ming a fragment of an old-fashioned hymn- 
tune, for which she knew I had a particular 


dislike. 


When I returned from my walk, my hostess 
opened the door for me. 

“I hope thee is not sick, Friend Lath- 
bury?” she asked, with motherly anxiety. 
“Thee doesn’t look very well.” 

I did not feel particularly amiably disposed 
towards the world in general, but I could not 


resist the kindly, old lady, and, after talking 
with her a few moments, I accepted her inyi- 
tation to spend the evening with them. 

“Pen will cheer thee up,” she said. And 
though I somewhat doubted Pen’s ability, I 
followed her into the sitting-room. 

Pen sat in a deep lounging-chair by the 
table, looking very pretty in a blue dress with 
an extraordinary train. She was evidently 
piqued about something; for she barely 
looked up when I entered, and sat all the 
evening with Snow on her lap, working stars 
on a piece of cambric, in a silence that was 
not encouraging. “Grandma” chatted and 
talked to us both in her kindly fashion, vainly 
endeavoring to dispel the cloud. 

“Penelope, my child,” she said, at last, “ if 
thee meets Thomas with such a sober face, I 
fear he will wish to go back to the States 
without thee.” 

Pen looked very intently at her strip of 
cambric and blushed, but she made no 
answer. As for me, I grew sick at heart. I 
could hardly find patience to be polite, and 
when I left them, I shook hands with Pen, 
feeling as if it were for the last time. 

A week after my rival made his appearance, 
and I had the pleasure of witnessing the wel- 
come he received. He was a jovial, hand- 
some man, with keen, merry eyes anda 
bearded face. I heard Mrs. Loring’s sweet- 
tempered greeting first, and then Miss Pen 
came flying through the passage, and he 
caught her in his arms and kissed both her 
pink cheeks as if he had a right to her. 

There was only one thing I thirsted for at 
that moment—I must apologize for my 
apparent force again; that one thing was 
“Tom’s” blood. I paced my room like a 
caged tiger, anathematizing my destiny, and 
not letting Miss Pen escape-without her share 
of compliments. 

She had been amusing herself with me, 
had she? Flirting, coquetting, just “to pass 
time,” I had no doubt. I would show her 
she had made a mistake. I would cut her 
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acquaintance; I would leave the house. O, 
what a fool I had been! I, who had prided 
myself on my strength of mind, to be blinded 


and infatuated by a little country girl, with a 


saucy tongue and a pair of handsome eyes, 
But it was not long before I cooled down and 
came to my senses. If Miss Pen had flirted 
with me, I could not very well help it. I 
lighted a cigar and tried to feel indifferent, 
and recovered myself so far as to be able to 


call to mind an apt quotation; 


“Tf she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be?” 


After that I deserted the sitting-room alto- 
gether, and when I met Pen,I greeted her 
with as much cool insouciance as I could 
command. I began to feel restless under the 
boredom of life at Penconsonant, and yearn 
for the fleshpots of Egypt, as represented by 
London society. Sometimes I sighed at the 
remembrance of dashing Lottie Trentbath 
and Flora Frizanpouf. When should we 
whirl together in waltz and galop again? 
But then, as I contrasted Miss Trentbath’s 
somewhat “ fast” style and Miss Frizanpouf’s 
sentimentalism with pretty Pen’s bright 
originality and piquant chat, in spite of my 
indignation, I could not help sighing regret- 
fully. Still I was too savage to make any 
concessions, and I am afraid that, occasion- 
ally, I was not so amiable as_ politeness 
demands. My fellow-officers began to ask 
“What the deuce was the matter with 
Lathbury?” And even “grandma” looked 
grave. For awhile Pen answered my lofty 
greetings with her usual mischievous gayety; 
but in time our intercourse became limited 
to an océasional “good-morning,” and I 
noticed that when she saw me she turned 
away her head or ran up stairs. I did not 
hear her singing and chatting as merrily as 
usual, and she gave over talking nonsense to 
Snow and tying blue ribbons round her 
woolly neck. But my jealous watching 
showed me that she had always a smile for 
“Tom,” and that when he left the house, it 
was generally with a farewell kiss from the 
fresh, red lips on his bearded mouth. 

In the course of a few weeks I made my 
rival’s acquaintance. There was no denying 
he was a splendid fellow, and, jealous as I 
was, I could not but acknowledge Miss Pen 
had displayed great taste in her selection. 
He was very frank and good-natured, and. to 
me made no secret of his admiration for my 
landlady’s grand-daughter. 
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“TI have seen a great many girls,” he would 
say, in his off-hand way, “but I never saw 
more than one Pen.” 


“You are very fortunate,” I ventured to 


remark on one occasion. 

“T can assure you I regard myself as fortu- 
nate,” he answered, with a gay laugh. “I 
am not a little proud of my relationship.” 

The next time I saw Pen I walked past 
her, like a mad simpleton as I was, without 


giving her a glance: I was wretched and 


despairing. If I had been a conceited fool 
before, the conceit was effectually taken out 
of me, and perhaps the lesson did me good. 
One circumstance which I will relate filled 
my cup to overflowing. 

I was coming up the garden walk about a 
month after Lathrop arrived, and, nearing 
the house, caught the sound of the gentle- 
man’s voice. He was standing in the centre 
of the parlor, with both arms round Pen’s 
pretty, slender waist, and from the sound of 
his voice—the window was open and I could 
hear plainly—seemed to be teasing her about 
something. 

“ You little flirt!” he exclaimed, laughingly. 
“And you mean to say you never cared for 
the poor fellow ?” 

“O Tom!” emphatically; “how can you be 
so foolish? ‘The man was a bore!” 

Bore! I was furious. When had I bored 
her? Here I will make an observation. If 
you wish to make a man feel wretched and 
humiliated, there is no need for open rude- 
ness. Intimate to him, or let him hear, that 
you think he is a “bore.” He will suffer 
more than if you called him a thief or a 
murderer. Thieves and murderers are not 
admitted into polite society; “ bores ” are. 

Matters went on from bad to worse, and if 
ever there was a thoroughly miserable indi- 
vidual, I think I may safely say I was one. 
“Grandma’s”’ smile was less frequent, while 
Pen grew haughtier and colder, and at last, it 
seemed to me, paler, too. Every day I ex- 
pected to hear that she was lost to me 
forever, but still I kept silence and held my 
place, for I could not make up my mind to go 
away. But, strangely enough, my tragedy 
took a turn, and became almost comedy. 

I spent most of my time out of doors, and 
one night, returning from a melancholy 
stroll, I saw Pen in the sitting-room, kneeling 
before an open trunk, which she appeared to 
be packing. The end had come at last. I 

went to my room, and flinging myself in a 
chair, rung the bell. I was determined to 
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end the suspense at least. The cast-iron 
female answering my summons was charged 
with a message for Mr. Lathrop. Ten min- 
utes after he was lolling in an easy-chair, 
talking over wine and cigars. It was some 
time before I dared broach my subject openly, 
but at length I managed it. 

“You leave for the United States soon, do 
you not?” I questioned, with a horrible feel- 
ing of nervousness. 

“Well, I don’t know,” turning his cigar in 
his fingers; “that depends entirely upun 
Pen.” 

My heart gave one fierce bound, and then 
stood still. I hardly knew my own voice 
when I spoke again, it was so broken and 
husky. This may seem a simple record to 
you, but I would not suffer that one moment 
over again for a king’s ransom. 

“You are a lucky fellow,” I said, trying to 
steady myself. 

He looked at me in a sort of astonishment, 
and then a light broke over his face. 

“Lucky! Of course Iam. It is not every 
man of my age who can boast of a pretty 
niece only five years his junior.” 

I drew my hand over my eyes, for a strange 
blinding mist had come over them. 

.“ Niece!” I ejaculated; and then stopped, 
half choked. 

“Yes. How surprised you look! Didn’t 
you know I was Pen’s uncle ?” 

“No. She never calls you uncle, and your 
name—” 

“O! I am her mother’s brother; and as to 
calling me uncle, there is so little difference 
in our ages that it would sound out of place. 
I say, Lathbury, what did you take me for?” 

I dashed my cigar into the fireplace, and 
fairly groaned in my excitement. 

“For her lover, and it nearly sent me mad. 
O, what a fool I have been !” 

Lathrop took his cigar out of his mouth, 
and gave vent to a prolonged whistle. 

“That's it,isit? I thought something had 
made Pen, uncommonly sober lately. But 
this is rather a joke on you, altogether.” 

But I was in no humor to see the joke. I 
jumped up from my chair and paced the floor. 

“What must I do? I have been such a 
brute! How can she excuse me?” 

“Go to her,” advised my quondam rival, 
“and get up a pretty scene like the last act 
in a drama. She is a forgiving little thing, 
and I dare say she will be glad to have the 
explanation. Wait! I might go and see if 
she is alone; and if she is, you had better 
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take her by surprise.” And with his usual 
good nature he went on his errand. Pres- 
ently he returned. “Mrs. Loring is in the 
kitchen. Go into the sitting-room. I guess 
you will find Pen there.” 

I felt as if I was walking to my own execu- 
tion, and it was fully five minutes before I 
dared open the sitting-room door. Pen was 
standinggiu the centre of the room. She had 
evidently risen from her chair in haste, for 
she seemed startled, and I saw that, in spite 
of her hauteur, her eyes were a little tear- 
stained. Tears! and perhaps for me. I felt 
like a villain. 

“Pen,” I said, holding out my hand, “ may 
I speak to you?” 

She colored hotly and drew herself up, 

“Tf grandma will do as well, I will—” 

“But grandma will not do as well,” I in- 
terrupted; “it is youl want. If you are too 
angry to listen to me, I will go away.” 

I went close to her, and I think my face 
showed my earnestness; for, though she did 
not take my hand, she did not move, but 
stood, with downcast eyes, waiting to hear 
me. I had tried to arrange a speech at the 
door, but I forgot it now; I forgot everything 
but my remorse, and the thrilling, tender 
pain I felt at the sight of the drooping, tear- 
wet lashes. 

“T have come to ask your pardon,” I said, 
brokenly, “though I hardly dare hope you 
will grant it. I have been accusing you un- 
justly and unkindly. I thought that Lathrop 
was your lover, and that you had trifled with 
me. I have been jealous and blind. I have 
no excuse to offer for my presumption but 
that I loved you so, and my love made me 
forget myself. Pen, it remains for you to tell 
me if I have lost all.” And there I stopped; 
for my shaken voice would not let me go on. 

A silence of a moment, and then a pretty 
soft hand was laid gently on mine as it rested 
on the table, and Pen answered me, with two 
great pearly tears in her eyes, and her velvety 
red lips trembling: 

“You have been very foolish, and—and not 
a little cruel tome. Iam not used to cold- 
ness, and it troubled me very much; besides, 
I did not know what I had done to deserve 
your displeasure. You say you have lost all; 
if ‘all’ means me, I don’t think you have lost 
it quite, Captain Lathbury.” 

Her voice had sunk almost to a whisper, 
but I was quite near enough to both hear and 
understand. It was so “pretty and frank, so 
like her own natural, graceful, piquant self, 
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that I could hardly find words to speak my 
thanks. 

“Pen,” I said, “O Pen!” and drew her 
into my arms. 

As I have said before, “ you know the rest, 
of course.” Pen did not return to America 
that summer, neither did her uncle; and 
when she did return I was her compagnon 
du voyage. There were many explanations 
to be made, but they were all satisfactory. 
Tom insisted he had always been in love with 
her, and as to the “ bore,” he was a tiresome, 
rejected lover, and though I could not sub- 
mit to the term myself, when it was applied 
to another person I rather appreciated it, and 
felt half inclined to think the fellow deserved 
it fur his presumption. 

As for Pen, well, she is the prettiest and 
sauciest of all pretty, saucy wives. She is 
very merciful as regards my mistake, for she 
does not remind me of it more than three 
times a day. The most cutting thing I ever 
heard her say was on the day we first reached 
her home. 

Lhad been introduced to her family, and, 
after waiting for some time for her return to 
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the parlor—she had retired to arrange her 
toilet—I followed her to her dressing-room. 
I found the “ beautiful and accomplished Mrs. 
Lathbury” before the cheval glass, looking 
inexpressibly charming a la Lady Macbeth, 
in a sweeping white dressing-gown and ex- 
quisitely dishevelled hair. 

“O,” she exclaimed, after a short chat 
about “mamma,” “I didn’t introduce you to 
grandpa, did I, Frank? Well, he is older 
than Tom—eighty-six last birthday—but he 
is rather inclined to flirt; so you must not be 
jealous if I seem too attentive. You knowI 
am married now.” 

I have a distinct recollection of silencing 
the beautiful Mrs. Lathbury upon the spot, 
but I have not the least intention of disclos- 
ing my method. I will merely hint that the 
next moment she was disentangling an affec- 
tionate curl from my coat-button, laughing 
and blushing—she has a trick of blushing— 
with something very like tears sparkling in 
her eyes at the old recollection, as she said, 
in the softest of wifely tones: 

“Now, Frank dear, don’t be a goose!” 


MY NEIGHBOR, 


I am aware that my title is not attractive, 
and that I am, more than is usual to me 
even, subjecting myself to the probability of 
having my story slurred over rapidly, as the 
eye glances onward for something more 
attractive. If I could, however, only make 
my reader as interested as I was in my 
neighbor in the adjoining attic, I should not 
lack for readers. 

Ihad been in the house but a few days, 
when some one moved into the room sepa- 
rated from mine by the brick partition. 
Sitting at my table writing, I heard the ham- 
mering of the men and the blundering about 
with heavy furniture, and I thought, with a 
kind of listless anxiety, “I hope they will 
keep quiet when they get settled.” The noise 
subsided at last, and I heard only the quiet 
moving of the person left in possession. 

On the stairs that night as I was going 
down, a light figure clad in black flitted past 
me and went out at the open door while I 
was staring at her. 


THE OLD MAID. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 


“Who is that?” I asked of my landlady, 
who came out of her room at that moment. 

“ Miss Crowninshield.” 

“The lady who has taken the front attic ?” 
I inquired. 

“She flitted like a wraith,” I said. “What 
do you know of her earthly history ?” 

“Nothing, only that Mrs. Giles recom- 
mended her to me. She lives on her income.” 

“And takes an attic and boards herself? 
Singular!” I remarked. “Is she penurious?” 

“T’ve told you all I know,” was the reply. 
And I went on my way with my little pitcher 
for my pint of milk, and my lean little purse 
which must furnish the wherewithal to pay 
for it. 

Just as I went in at the grocer’s, I saw her 
black dress fluttering out at the other door. 
This time, however, I caught a glimpse of a 
very white band, that held a brown paper 
package she had just bought. 

“A woman with an income can afford to 
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have such a hand as that,” I thought, glanc- 
ing disparagingly at my own fingers. 

Up in my room again, getting supper for 
myself and another who was sure to come— 
don’t think it was a man—I felt utterly con- 
tent, though-our brains had to earn our daily 
bread. There came a low but decided rap on 
the door, and I checked myself in saying 
“come in,” thinking it must be a stranger. 

The opened door revealed the figure of the 
new lodger, standing with the dusky light 
from the lower hall as a background, and no 
light, for my lamp was in another part of the 
room, upon her face. So I could not see, 
only in a dim way, that told me she was not 
nearly so old as I had some way fancied when 
my landlady had first mentioned her coming. 

“Pardon me,” she said, “ but my watch has 
run down, and will you please tell me the 
time ?” 

I told her, received her thanks, then 
watched her into her room. I thought of 
her voice all the while the tea was drawing. 
It was a most peculiar voice, low and very 
sweet, yet with a tone of energy, an ever- 
persisting strength in it that clung tome. It 
was a voice whose owner might be believed 
in, relied upon as a most trustworthy friend. 

I had always had a fancy that I could judge 
people as much by their voices as by anything 
else, and this lady, whom I had but just heard 
speak, I set down as one faithful and true, 
and I grew very curious to see her. 

_ But fortune did not favor me for more than 
a fortnight. I heard her moving about; I 
caught the sound of snatches of song sung in 
a purely cadenced voice, and one strain I 
caught—the fragmentary notes of a wild can- 
zonet which I had never heard but one other 
sing—and those notes, sung with a weird 
pathos, carried my imagination wandering to 
the torrid wilds of South America, where one 
roamed who would have returned before this, 
if prayers of mine had availed. That little 
song appeared a favorite of hers, for she sung 
it at intervals many times, and her voice lin- 
gered on it as though caressing it. 

At last, after many meetings on the stairs, 
after little courtesies to each other, I became 
an habitual visitor in her room. She was not 
old—she could not be over thirty, I thought; 
but then that is old, I know, to girls and boys 
just entering their twenties. No one could 
have such large, sad eyes, such a quiet re- 
pression about the mouth, that had not lived 
a story—a story of pain, and love, and disap- 
pointment—and I waited patiently until she 
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should tell me hers; for that she would do 80, 
I was sure, for she had seemed somehow 
attracted to me; perhaps because of my 
liking for her, but I thought for something 
else, too; what, I could not tell, 

“You have a curious, asking way about 
you,” she said, one day, smiling at me as I sat 
opposite her, and looking at her too intently, 

I had the grace to blush at that, and then 
I said, with eagerness: 

“I should like to know something about 
your life, if you should ever be willing to tell 
me.” 

“Are not love stories stale to you who write 
so many ?” she asked. 

“Not such a one as yours would be,” was 
my reply. 

She looked attentively at me a moment, 
then said, as if to herself: 

“There is something very familiar about 
your face; I can’t tell what it is, for you cer- 
tainly do not look like any one I ever saw. 
Then your voice has a trick—an accent; but 
it’s all my folly.” 

She leaned her head on her hand, the light 
from the shaded lamp pouring on that luxu- 
riant brown hair, through which there 
gleamed but one or two svlitary white hairs. 
She began speaking without looking up: 

“There is an episode in my life which came 
as the fruition of a youth of idle but sweet 
dreams—as the climax of such visions per- 
haps I should see; but it seemed to me that 
it. was the golden fruit from the beautiful 
flowers of my imaginings. I was twenty-one 
—was the only child of a wealthy father. I 
had had suitors, for money doesn’t pass un- 
noticed, but I thought it impossible that I 
should love; not one pleading had moved my 
heart. 

“TI was in the country one summer, up 
among the mountains of Vermont. I had 
rambled off out of sight of all houses, going 
on listiessly, the bright sunlight that came 
through the tree leaves leading me a dance 
after it; for it seemed to grow sweeter and 
sweeter as I left human habitations behind. 
Every one knows that beautiful and free feel- 
ing that tempts one further and further into 
the woods—the idea that there will yet be 
found something infinitely more beautiful 
than we have yet reached. 

“Coming suddenly to an open space on the 
mountain side, for I had been slowly and cir- 
cuitously climbing, I paused, with a sudden, 
quick-drawn breath; for, reclining at the 
roots of a tree but a few yards in front of me, 
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I saw the figure of a man, his arm flung over 
his head, his hat lying on the ground beside 
him. 

“ My first impulse was to run down the hill 
with all celerity, and I do not know now why 
I did not do so. I turned to go, but some- 
thing held me there, and I leaned forward 
with dilated eyes, looking at the man who 
lay apparently in all the ease of a sound 
sleep. It was very strange that I felt that I 
must go and look at him. I crept along with 
the silentness of an Indian, for I was acutely 
afraid of waking him. I blushed at the 
thought of his opening his eyes and finding 
me standing over him, but I could not go 
back. 

“Tt was a dark-haired, dark-bearded face 
that I saw, a stalwart, tall figure,a man of 
perhaps twenty-five years. I liked the ex- 
pression of his sleeping face, and only waited 
to see his eyes to decide if they fulfilled the 
promise of nobleness I saw without them. 
This I saw at my first glance. From his coat- 
pocket I saw the butt of a pistol carelessly 
protruding, and I wondered idly if he fell 
asleep thus, with his weapon loaded and 
cocked. 

“Now I had seen him, why did I not go? 
I had surely satisfied my curiosity, and might 
spare myself the embarrassment of being dis- 
covered there. My eyes roamed to the 
surroundings of this sleeper, and my breath 
came with a sudden gasp, as I saw, not two 
yards from him, the head of a snake protrud- 
ing from a bunch of leaves, its eyes, like spots 
of fire, fixed on the unconscious man. The 
reptile wriggled forward a little, and I heard 
the faint but sharp rattle that told of its 
horrible kind. 

“A shudder went over me. The snake 
moved on slowly, stopping every moment, 
darting its forked tongue as it reared its head 
as if to reconnoitre. I was not courageous. 
T had never seen anything of the horrors that 
infest the deep woods of back countries, but 
it was impossible for me to leave this man, 
hot knowing his fate. 

“I knew enough of the nature of snakes to 
feel sure that it would probably remain near 
the warmth of the man’s body, coiled up nigh 
him, harmless, until he should awake and 
unknowingly disturb it. Then I knew the 
quick, mortal wound it would give. 

“While I stood stupidly unable to decide 
what to do, the writhing thing had come .too 
near the man to allow me to awaken him 
without fear of the result; so my safest and 
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easiest method of saving him had gone by. I 
could not strike him with a stick, he was now 
so artfully coiled under one arm of the sleep- 
er, as I had feared he would do. With des- 
perate resolve I leaned down and carefully 
took the pistol from the coat-pocket, keeping 
my eyes on the snake, which had kept its 
head up and alert, not yet settling to its 
repose. Now a fear came to me that the 
stranger would awake before I could kill his 
guest. O, why had I delayed so long! 

“T looked hastily at the pistol, saw that it 
was loaded and capped, then, with nerves 
steadied by excitement, I bent till my pistol 
was within a couple of inches of that fearful 
head. As I met the piercing flame of those 
small eyes, for the first time there flashed 
upon me the stories of serpent fascination ; 
but I would not think that thought twice. 

“In another second I had fired, and the 
flat, awful looking head was blown to atoms, 
the spiral writhing out straight. I sprang 
back now, uttering a low exclamation of 
alarm, when the danger was over, and feeling 
pitifully weak and faint. 

“The man was on his feet the very instant 
the report sounded, his wide-open brown eyes, 
with the mists of sleep still in them, fixed on 
me. He saw the smoking pistol in my hand, 
then he glanced down at the bleeding, quiver- 
ing body of the snake I had kilied. Then he 
advanced a step towards me, and with an 
impetuous gesture as though he would take 
my hand. 

“You have saved my life,” he said, at last. 
And there was something in his eyes, an in- 
tensity of expression, that made the color rise 
slowly to my pale cheeks. ‘Let me take your 
hand,’ he said, now coming still nearer me, 
but with a respectful, appealing manner. 
‘There is a saying that we are kind to those 
upon whom we have bestowed a favor; so 
you will not refuse to let me present myself, 
and think it as proper as though we stood in 
a drawing-room.’ 

“TI think he saw my nervous condition, and 
refrained from alluding again, at that time, 
to the incident which had awakened him. It 
was a relief to me to hear him speak in that 
way; it brought me back again to civilized 
life and experiences. 

“JT bowed in assent to his words. He had 
bent over my hand, and now he stood back 
and said: 

“*My name is Malcolm Earnshaw, and 
though I know you cannot know me, yet I 

have seen you on the streets of Boston.’” 
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By Neighbor, 


When Miss Crowinshield spoke that name, 
I felt a glow of hope and certainty suddenly 
diffuse itself through me. My hand, which 
was holding hers, suddenly closed upon it 
eagerly, and I averted my head lest she 
should see my face. 

“What is it?” she asked. “You notice 
that this man has the same surname with 
you?” 

“Yes,” I said, truthfully; and my voice did 
not betray me; “and the name is not com- 
mon. Goon. I see this Earnshaw is to be 
a hero, of course.” 

A smile of thrilling sadness crossed her lips 
as I spoke. It was as though the past had 
returned to her with a pain and longing too 
great to bear. She did not reply to my 
remark, but went on: 

“T told him my name, inwardly wondering 
how he had remembered me. Then, after 
one or two commonplace phrases, I bethought 
myself that I must not linger, but must return 
to the farmhouse at the foot of the mountain. 
I turned to go, when he said: 

“*T hope you will pardon me, but I must 
beg to accompany you, for my own safety, 
even; for I have lost my way on the moun- 
tain, and have been wandering about for a 
long time before I got so fatigued as to fall 
asleep. So, with your permission, I will go 
down with you to find some signs of 
civilization.’ 

“T heard him in astonishment, and a 
bewildered feeling, an uncertainty about my 
own locality obscured my brain. I looked 
back down the path by which I thought I 
came, and it looked strangely in the wrong 
direction. I felt my face growing pale with 
the fear that then came to me, and I recalled, 
for the first time, stories that had been told 
me of people’s losing their way in these hill 
paths. 

“*T thought I came from that direction, I 
said, helplessly; ‘but I believe now that I, 
also, am lost.’ 

“He looked at me with large eyes, that held 
an expression that made my heart bound with 
a feeling I had not known before. That gaze, 
in which there was more of a deprecating ad- 
miration than anything else, still held in it a 
look of something warmer, a gleam of that 
passion which I afterwards saw there. He 
did not look so sorry as might have been ex- 
pected, either, at the discovery that we were 
both lost in the woods. 

“How shall I tell you of the hours that 
followed?—of the long, interminable night, 
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that was yet not the most miserable of al] 
times to me? for the undefinable attraction 
that the stranger had for me was like a delj- 
cate wine that strengthened while it solaced. 
I believed in him from the first moment [ 
saw him—believed with an entire, unques- 
tioning belief that would have alarmed me 
had I been conscious of it at the time. 

“We tried path after path, roaming from it 
into others, until the grayness of darkness 
mace us try no more to select any particular 
way; but we walked on at random, sometimes 
fancying we heard, far down the mysterious 
slope, the barking of a dog, the neighing of a 
horse, but nothing came of such fancies. We 
were imprisoned in a vast forest, holding no 
clue to the outlet, suffered now and then to 
think we should find some lonely hut of a 
forester, but always deluded. 

“*You must rest,’ at last said Earnshaw, 
pausing with a deep-drawn breath of fatigue 
and drawing me to the tree against which he 
leaned. ‘Here is a pile of leaves; I shall 
spread my coat upon it, then your shaw! will 
protect you from the dampness.’ 

“T tried to refuse to allow him to remove 
his coat, but he authoritatively silenced me. I 
laid down, every nerve unstrung and quiver- 
ing from my long walking back and forth. I 
told myself I should not sleep at all; but there 
seemed such protection, such a guarding grace 
in that motionless figure that leaned against 
the tree trunk, that, before I knew it, my eyes 
closed, and I was soundly sleeping. 

“Once in the night, I woke with a start 
and cried out in some dreamy horror; then I 
felt Earnshaw’s hands tightly clasping mine, 
his hurried breath over my cheek, and his 
murmured words of courage and pity, and I 
sank back to sleep again with a blush burn- 
ing my cheek, a thrill coursing in my blood. 

“At the first gray of the morning we stood 
together, deliberating which was the best 
course to pursue. My faintness was partly 
alleviated by the berries Earnshaw brought 
me, and my courage rose with my strength. 
To-day we should find the habitations of 
men. 

“But the morning sun deepened into noon, 
and I knew by my companion’s face that my 
own betrayed the weakness that was creeping 
over me; hope was dying within me. I knelt 
by the side of a spring, and my tears mingled 
with the water I drank. 

“As I rose to my feet, I heard a far-off 
sound, something like the echo ‘halloo!’ long 
repeated. I clasped my hands together in an 
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My Neighbor, 


ecstasy of expectation, and I saw a flush rise 
to Earnshaw’s dark cheek. He answered the 
call with stentorian lungs, and in a few min- 
utes my uncle was holding me at arm’s length, 
looking with wonder at me, and exclaiming: 

“So you thought you'd be a babe in the 
woods, did you? Don’t give us such a fright 
again. We've been out ever since last night, 
and have circled the whole mountain, and 
found you at last on the opposite side from 
home.’ 

“‘Are we so far as that?’ I asked, in 
astonishment. 

“*T must look into this, he said, glancing 
sharply at me, then turning towards Earn- 
shaw, who was talking with one of the men 
who had found us. ‘I’ve nothing to object to 
him, he said, at last. ‘How long have you 
known him? You didn’t have this whole 
hill for a trysting-place, did you?’ 

“*T never saw him until last night—or 
rather in the afternoon,’ I replied. 

“He looked at me as though prophesying 
all that came after. 

“Of the weeks that followed I can tell but 
little. It is useless to reopen the wounds I 
trust to time to heal. You have anticipated 
my confession that I loved him; that I con- 
fessed that love when he avowed his own 
passion for me in words, with looks, that even 
now, with all that since happened as my in- 
terpreter, I can hardly believe as false. But 
experience must be believed. 

“Tn a month’s time I went home to Boston, 
and Earnshaw accompanied me as my be- 
trothed lover. A few weeks of happiness 
followed, when he was compelled to leave for 
the South on imperative business; he was to 
return in six months for our marriage.” 

Miss Crowninshield paused for a moment; 
then she looked up, and said, in a calm, cold 
voice: 

“T have never seen him since—for eight 
years; I have never heard from him save 
once, indirectly, two years after, that he was 
alive. I have been left an orphan; I like 
quiet and the utmost retirement; I live in 
an attic, I perform my little household duties, 
I go to lectures and art exhibitions; I am not 
60 very unhappy, only I am not what I am 
capable of being.” 

I rose suddenly as she finished speaking; I 
fear that I spoke abruptly, for I know she 
looked at me in silent surprise. 

“TI thank you for your story,” I said; 
“there must have been some misunderstand- 
ing. I must gonow. Good-night.” 
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I hurried to my chamber; I sat down at 
my writing-table, and wrote rapidly a letter, 
which I sealed and directed, “ Malcolm 
Earnshaw, Rio Janeiro, S. A.” Then I paced 
my room hurriedly, impatient that no mail 
went to South America that very night. 

Thus commenced my waiting, which lasted 
for six months. I grew nervous and irritable. 
Every time there was word sent that a visitor 
waited me in the parlor, I trembled so I could 
hardly go down. 

At last, one morning, I opened the front 
door to go out, and was met by a tall, bearded 
man, who was coming up the steps. He 
stared at me, then caught me in his arms 
and carried me back into the hall, exclaiming, 
in a whisper: 

“My dear little sister! My dear little 
Rathie! Tell me, is she here? Was it true, 
that you wrote me?” 

“It took you a good while to come,” I said, 
looking up at him admiringly. 

“T was out on the plains, started the very 
day I got your letter; as luck would have it, 
a steamer started then. Is she here?” 

“She is here.” 

He grew pale at thought of the near meet 
ing with her. 

“T must see her now,” he cried. “O Rathie, 
God bless you for writing me! And I never 
told you who was the woman I loved.” 

I led him up stairs and knocked at her 
door. She opened it, and looked over my 
head at the figure behind me. 

“This is my brother,” I said; and slammed 
the door on them, running back to my room 
and sitting down in my chair, crying copiously, 
and felicitating myself on what I had done, 

It would spoil it to try to put in words how 
happy they were. They were married before 
the week was out, and Malcolm showed her 
the letter he had received before he had been 
gone a fortnight after his parting with her, 
releasing him from his engagement, for 
reasons entirely unforeseen when the prom- 
ise was given. He had written to her once 
before receiving that note; but the letter was 
probably lost, for she had never seen it. Their 
surmises were many as to who was the author 
of the forged note; but in my own mind I 
had no doubt. I remembered too vividly the 
character of one woman who had hopelessly 
loved Malcolm years ago, and to whom he had 

once been too kind, perhaps. 

It is a bright present and a sunny future, 
and my brother and his wife can afford to 
forget the years of solitude. 
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THE QUEEN OF THE BALL-ROOM. 


BY BRITOMARTE. 


She stood ’mid the ball-room’s brilliant glare, 
The queen of that haughty crowd; 

There was many a beautiful woman there, 
But none so peerless and proud. 


Rich waves of velvet around her swept, 
Fit robes for a queen to wear, 

And a prince’s ransom had twice been paid, 
With the gems in her raven hair. 


She stood ’mid that beautiful, brilliant throng, 
The fairest among the fair; 
They envied her beauty, they envied her 
wealth, 
And the name that was hers to bear. 


They thought her as happy as woman could 
be, 
And dwell on this sorrowful globe ; 
But they little knew what an aching heart 
Beat under that ’broidered robe. 


For her beautiful lips were wreathed with 
smiles, 
Her eyes were never so bright; 
They were sparkling wild with a frenzied fire 
That rivalled the diamond's light. 


The hue of health on her cheek was false; 
For, only an hour before, 

That cheek had been pale as the lifeless clay, 
But art had crimsoned it o’er. 


They asked her to sing, and her glorious voice 
Thrilled over those halls of art, 

As sad as the song of the dying swan, 
With the wail of her broken heart: 


As though she had sought in that wild re- 
frain, 
With its notes of deep despair, 
To cast aside from her sorrowful soul 
Its burdensome weight of care. 


She had cast away the loyal heart 
That beat for her alone, 

With as deep, and pure, and fervent a love 
As ever a heart had known. 


She had broken the heart of the man she loved 
More than all the world beside; 
She had wedded the man whom her heart 
despised, 
For the sake of the demon pride. 


She had wedded the man whom her heart 
despised ; 
And now, when ’twas all in vain, 
She would gladly have given her golden chains 
For her girlhood’s peace again. 


Had she worn the crown of an Eastern queen, 
And ruled on an Eastern shore, 

She would gladly have bartered her diadem 
For that true heart’s love once more. 


They met in many a crowded street, 
And many a hall of pride; 

But they only met as strangers meet, 
For she was another's bride. 


She saw him passing her coldly by, 
With merely the stranger’s bow; 

He had loved her once in the days of old, 
But he might not love her now. 


She had trampled his love beneath her feet, 
She had severed their lives apart ; 
And what should he care that the blow she 
struck 
Had broken her own preud heart? 


So she stood ’mid the ball-room’s brilliant 
glare, 
The queen of that haughty throng, 
And her heart was as sad with its wild despair 
As the notes of her mournful song! 
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BY WILLIAM 


CHAPTER I. 

Ir was near the close of a bright afternoon 
in October that Fred Marston sat on the banks 
of a small river in the beautiful village of 
_ Mossvale, fishing. A small basket cn the 
grass beside him bore witness to his success, 
for it was nearly full of fish. It was fun to 
Fred, but he was not fishing for fun, O no, he 
was providing a supper and perhaps a break- 
fast for his mother and himself. Mrs. Marston 
was a widow and very poor, so poor that she 
was sometimes troubled to find enough for 
herself and her boy to eat. Fred attended 
school and was a good scholar; he was a good 
son too, for he saw bow difficult it was for his 
mother to get along and he did not grumble at 
having to wear a patched and darned jacket, or 
trowsers cut from some of his father’s old ones. 

The house that Fred and his mother lived 
in was a neat little cottage with a pretty 
garden surrounding it, where they raised a 
great many vegetables and some fruit. It was 
their own cottage, but, unfortunately, there 
was a mortgage on it of five hundred dollars, 
which worried Mrs. Marston very much, for 
she had to pay thirty dollars interest every 

year, besides being liable at any time to have 
the mortgagee demand the principal, for the 
mortgage note had been due nearly a year. 
While Fred was fishing, he thought of his 
36 
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“FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD!” ~* 
—OR,— 
HOW FRED PAID THE MORTGAGE. 


mother’s troubles and wished that he had 
some means of helping her. 

“If I could only earn five hundred dollars,” 
he said, “and pay old Clutchins, it would be 
so nice; but how can a boy like me earn so 
much money as that? If we could only 
manage to get along somehow until I was a 
man, then it would not take a great while. [ 
would not only pay off that mortgage but I 
would build mother a good barn and buy her 
a cow to put in it.” 

At this point Fred was interrupted by a 
rustling in the bushes, and looking up he saw 
Gus Burke, a notoriously bad boy, the pest of 
the village and a terror to small boys. Fred 
knew very well what kind of a boy he was, 
and he felt a little frightened to find himself 
alone in the woods with him. 

“Well, boy, who said that you might fish in 
this stream ?” he asked, in a very disagreeable 


manner. 
Fred made no reply, wisely judging that it 


would make no difference in the bully’s reas 


ment of him whatever he said. 

“Come! Clear out of this! Iam going to 
fish myself. Start your boots!” said the young 
rowdy. 

Still Fred made no answer. 

“There goes your basket—now follow that, 
and begone!” exclaimed Burke; and raising 
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his foot he kicked Fred’s basket of fish far 
into the bushes, spilling many of them upon 
the ground. 

“ You'll be sorry for that one of these days, 
Gus Burke,” said Fred, as he jumped to his 
feet to regain his property. Burke thinking 
that Fred was going to attack him made 
another kick at him with his heavy boot, a 


kick which would have proved very injurious 
had not Fred jumped quickly to one side and 
seized Burke’s leg with both hands; then giv- 
ing it a sudden wrench he completely over- 
turned the bully and sent him tumbling down 
the steep bank plump into the river. 

Fred had the good sense to remember that 
“the better part of valor is discretion,” and 
knowing very well that Burke would be high- 
ly exasperated, he ran for his basket, gathered 
as many of his scattered fish together as were 
near by and hurried away, leaving his enemy 
crawling out of the river like a half-drowned 
Tat. 

The pathway home lay through the woods, 
and Fred had proceeded about half a mile 
when he overtook a friend of his named 
Henry Garland, who had also been fishing 
and was carrying home a basket well filled. 


“Well, Fred,” he exclaimed, “so you have 


been fishing as well as I. What luck” 

“ Good luck and bad luck,” replied Fred. 

“ What does that mean?” inquired Henry. 

“QO, it means that I filled my basket with 
fish and Gus Burke tipped it over, or I should 
say kicked it over,” answered Fred. 

“Gus Burke did? Well, he is mean enough 
to do it. And what did you do?” asked 
Henry. 

_ Then he attempted to kick me over, and I 
caught hold of his leg and upset him in the 
river,” said Fred. 

“Youdidn’t? Ha,ha,ha! Did you though ? 
Ha, ha, ha! Well, that is the best thing that 
lever heard of. Pitched Gus Burke into the 
river! That was first rate! That was grand! 
Give me your hand, Fred. Why, it’s the best 
thing that ever was done, did you know it? 
Ha, ha, ha!” And Henry Garland had to sit 
down on a rock by the side of the path and 
laugh long and loud. It seemed so splendid 
to him that the great rowdy, Gus Burke, 
should be overturned by a little fellow like 
Fred Marston that he could not help laughing 
for joy. 

“ Here, Fred,” he exclaimed, jumping to,his 
feet, “hold your basket, you shall have enough 
of my fish to fill it up. Yes, you must now, I 
wont be refused. You've earned all the fish 
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that ever swam, and if I had them they should 
be yours right off. Hold your basket.” Ang 
in spite of Fred’s remonstrance Henry turned 
as many of his fish into his basket as would 
fill it fall. j 

“That's too bad, Harry, it’s robbing you, 
and making you suffer for Gus Burke’s mean. 
ness instead of me,” said Fred, 


“Don’t say a word more, Fred, but hurry 
right home and keep in the house, for this 
ugly fellow will not forget how you served 
him, and will take the first chance to pay you 
off.” 

Fred thanked his generous companion and 
took his advice, cutting across lots and getting 
home as quickly as possible. Mrs. Marston 
was in her quiet sitting-room, knitting and 
‘thinking, when Fred entered with his fishing 
rod and basket of fish. 

“There, mother, that will last us a day or 


two, with the vegetables we have got. Aren't 


they splendid ones ?” 

“They are indeed, my son, you were very 
fortunate this afternoon,” said the mother, 
drawing her boy close to her and kissing him 
affectionately. 


“Yes, so I was, mother, very fortunate, but 
I did not catch all those fish.” 


Mrs. Marston looked alittle puzzled, so Fred 
told her the whole story. She was much in- 
terested in the recital, but could not help ex- 
pressing her fears that Gus would revenge 
himself on Fred, for the ducking he had got. 


“O, don’t feel uneasy about that, mother, I 


Will not put myself in his way, and very likely 
he will get into the State Prison before long 
and he can’t do much harm then. Now if 
you will be so good as to get me a little sup- 
per, mother, I shall be right glad, for I feel 
pretty hungry. Dear me! If there isn’t that 
awful old Clutchins coming up the path! He 


wants money, I suppose, and how shall I help 
getting mad with him ?” 

“O no, Fred, don’t for the world get angry 
with him, he is very rich you know,‘and he 
can trouble us a great deal. No, don’t make 
him angry for anything,” said Mrs. Marston, 
who was a timid woman and had a great awe 
for rich men. 


“That depends upon what he says, mother. 


If he talks civilly I shall treat him the same, 
but I know him well enough, you let me 
manage him,” said Fred. 

The next instant Mr. Clutchins entered the 
room. It needed but a single glance at him 
to see that he was a miser. His close-shut 


mouth, small gray eyes, clenched hands and 


» 


shuffling gait all told it plainer than words, 


His hat was the style of twenty years before, 
the edge white where the nap had rubbed off, 
his coat was very old-fashioned with wornout 
button-holes and greasy collar, his shoes were 
plentifully patched, and tied with pack- 
thread. 

“T suppose you know what I have come 
for, Mrs. Marston ?” he said, as he took a seat 
on a chair near the window, and looked at the 
widow with a stern gaze. 

“I do, Mr. Clutchins, but I cannot help dis- 
appointing you. We have not got a dollar in 
money, and if it was not for the fish which 
Fred catches every day or two we should have 
nothing to eat,” answered Mrs. Marston. 

“Tt’s no use, Mrs. Marston, I have waited 
long enough. There is the semi-annual in- 
terest been due more’n two months, and I am 


losing the interest on that fifteen dollars and 


I can’t afford to do it. I’ve got taxes to pay, 
and a family to support, and it’s of no use for 
me to invest my money in such troublesome 
mortgages,” said Mr. Clutchins. 

“What do you mean, sir? Surely you do 


not intend—” began Mrs, Marston. 
“Yes, I do intend just that,” replied the 


miser. “I intend that you shall pay me the 
five hundred dollars you owe me, besides the 
fifteen dollars interest, before three weeks,” 
said old Clutchins. 

“Five hundred and fifteen dollars in three 


weeks!” groaned Mrs, Marston; “ it is impos- 
sible; we cannot do it.” 

“Then I shall sell your house over your 
head,” said the skinflint. 

“ What should we do?” uttered the widow, 


in a tone of despair. 
“Do? Go to the work-house, it’s the proper 


place for beggars,” said Clutchins. 

“What's that you say? How dare you talk 
so to my mother, you hard-hearted old 
wretch?” exclaimed Fred, roused to anger by 
these unkind words, and jumping to his 
feet. 

“Sit down, boy, and don’t be impudent. If 
you would work for a living instead of loafing 
about with a fishing-pole in your hand, your 


mother would be a great deal better off.” 
“Look here, Mr. Clutchins, we owe you 


money, but we don’t owe you anything else, 
and I wont have such talk in our own house. 
You are at liberty to go as soon as possible. 
As for the five hundred dollars, if we cannot 
pay them you have the right to take the house, 
but you have no right to insult us because we 


are poor and in trouble. Now be good enough 
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to relieve us of your disagreeable presence,” 
said Fred. 

“You impudent little rascal, what do you 
mean? I'll thrash you with my cane if you 
talk that way to me!” And Mr. Clutchins 
raised his cane, while his face grew red with 
anger, and it would doubtless have de- 


scended upon the boy’s shoulders had not 
Fred seized it suddenly, jerked it from the old 
man’s grasp, and in a jiffy broke it into a 
dozen pieces. 

“Fred, Fred! What are you doing?” cried 
Mrs. Marston, leaving her chair and coming 
forward. 

“You shall smart for this! You shall 
smart for this! Ill have you sent to the 
house of correction, you graceless scamp.” 
And the old miser left the house, boiling over 
with rage and muttering all sorts of vengeance 


on Fred’s head. 


“What have you done, Fred? He will turn 
us into the street to-night,” said Mrs. 
Marston. 

“O no, he wont, mother. He would do itI 
know if he had the power, but the law allows 


us at least three weeks before he can sell the 


house, and perhaps something will turn up 


before that time to save us. At any rate I 
shall try to turn something up,” replied Fred, 
determinedly. 

“But how can we hope to do it, my dear 
son? There is no one in the world that I can 


go to for relief or aid. I cannot save anything, 
for we do not earn enough to feed and clothe 
ourselves comfortably. The house will have 
to be sold, Fred, and we cannot help our- 
selves,” said Mrs. Marston. 

“Would not Uncle Obed do something if 
you should write him a letter and tell him 
how you are situated ?” suggested the boy. 

“ Fred, I would not ask your Uncle Obed 
for help on any account. I haye not forgotten 
how he treated your father ten years ago 
when he was in trouble. I made up my mind 
then never to ask a favor of him again as long 
as I lived,” replied his mother. 

“Well, mother, we will do the best we can, 
and if nothing else happens, perhaps old 
Clutchins’s heart will soften and he will give 


us more time to pay the debt,” said Fred. 

“T have known Mr. Clutchins many years, 
and his heart has been growing harder all the 
time. It is only few months since he took the 
windows and doors out of a house that he 
owned, because the family that occupied it 
did not pay the rent and had no place to move 


to. They were very poor, and would have 
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suffered from the wind and weather if some 
of the neighbors had not taken pity on them 
and given them shelter till the father got 
work again,” said Mrs. Marston. 

“ What a pity it is that money should make 
men mean instead of making them generous. 
Why, it seems as if I should delight in helping 
people if I had the money,” said Fred. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue people of Mossvale had been greatly 
disturbed by incendiary fires. Some wicked 
person had applied the torch to two school- 
houses, a barn belonging to the town farm, 
another belonging to ’Squire Larkin, and 
lastly the Universalist meeting-house was 
destroyed. The whole town was frightened 
and excited. No one felt safe. Each inhab- 
itant expected to be awaked at night and find 
his property in flames. Guards were set, and 

’ yarious means taken to find the villain who 
was doing all this mischief, but no one was 
successful. 

One day, as Fred was going to the post- 
office, for his mother sent him to the post- 
office every day (although it was nearly three 
years since she had received a letter from any- 
body), he saw a large poster stuck up on the 
hay-scales in the market announcing five 
hundred dollars reward for the detection of 
the incendiary who had set the recent fires. 

“O, if I could only find that fellow!” said 
Fred to himself, “ wouldn’t it be nice? Five 
hundred dollars! Just what mother and I 
want to pay old Clutchins with, and it would 
be such a relief to the town to have him 
caught, too. Dear me, why can’t I find out 
the rascal and get that money? Five hundred 
dollars reward! Don’t it sound good? and 
how proud I should be to see it announced in 
the papers that I was the one who caught the 
incendiary.” 

The more Fred thought of it the more he 
determined to try and earn the reward, and 
he hastened home to tell his mother of it. It 
occupied his thoughts till bed-time, and he 
lay awake thinking of the reward, the incen- 
diary and the mortgage. 

The more Fred thought of these things the 
more sleepless he grew, until tired of lying in 
bed he sat in a chair by the window and look- 
ed out upon the village. The stars were 

shining brightly, and it was easy to distinguish 
the different objects in the landscape before 
him; the tall trees, the white houses shining 
among them, the pond of water in the dis- 
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tance were all visible,but the most conspicuous 
object was the Congregational meeting-house 
on a little hill not far distant, standing stiff 
and formal amid the graves of whole genera- 
tions of stern Puritans who were resting 
quietly beneath uncouth monuments fright- 
fully decorated with skulls and cross-bones, 

The air was very still, not even the leaves 
of the trees were moved with a breeze, and 
the silence was almost oppressive. The village 
seemed wrapped in slumber. But suddenly 
Fred’s attention was attracted to a blind on 
the church; it had been shut, but now it was 
swinging gently open. 

“That's queer,” remarked Fred to himself, 
“for there is not air enough stirring to move 
a feather, much less a blind on a church win- 
dow.” And he rubbed his eyes to be sure that 
he had seen aright. Yes, the blind was open 
but he could see no one near it. In a minute 
the other blind to the same window began to 
open, of course in the opposite direction. 

“Surely the wind could not blow in opposite 
ways,” thought Fred, and then the fear flashed 
upon him that it was the incendiary about to 
add this meeting-house to his list of destruc- 
tion. He was immediately wild with excite- 
ment. Visions of fame and fortune began to 
dance through his brain, and he made up his 
mind to capture the villain unaided and alone. 

His clothes were hurried on, a bunch of 
matches from the mantel-piece was thrust 
into his pocket, then going to a bureau drawer 
he took therefrom an old pistol which once 
belonged to his father, and had been loaded 
for several weeks; this he put in his pocket to 
use in case of necessity, and thus armed, he 
stole softly down the stairs and into the street 
without disturbing his mother, 

The sound of his footsteps on the gravelled 
sidewalks broke the silence of the night, and 
a nervous old lady or two arose and looked 
from their windows as he passed by, wonder- 
ing if it was the dreaded incendiary abroad, 
and trembling lest the alarm-bell should sound 
and the people be ‘summoned to another 
conflagration. 

Cautiously Fred Marston entered the silent 
graveyard and approached the church, stum- 
bling now and then over some sunken stone. 
He was soon near enough to see that the win- 
dow was open, and he no longer had any 
doubts as to the incendiary being inside. 
Without hesitating he jumped through, im- 
patient to seize the miscreant. All was dark 
and silent as the graves beneath the windows. 
But Fred was brave, and he decided to make 
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a thorough search before giving up. The glory 
of catching an incendiary and earning five 
hundred dollars was too much to let slip with- 
out an exertion. Groping his way along he 
examined every pew in the side aisle until he 
came to the pulpit. This was a high, old- 
fashioned thing with a long flight of stairs to 
ascend it. Beneath these stairs was a closet 
used by the minister to keep a black gown in 
during the week, as he wore it in the pulpit 
on Sundays. Fred was about to open this 
closet when his foot struck against something 
on the floor. Stooping down to it, he found 
it to be a box of some sort, and in order to see 
it better Fred was carrying it to the open win- 
dow, when a strong arm seized him by the 
collar and the next instant the rays of a dark 
lantern were shining full in his face. 

Startled and almost blinded Fred was un- 
able to solve this mystery for some moments 
—he then became aware that he was in the 
clutches of Constable Dockham, a rough, 
surly sort of fellow, just the kind to deal with 
rogues. Before Fred could say a word his 
wrists were clasped by handcuffs and he was 
ordered to “come along.” 

The box which Fred had in his hand when 
he was arrested was a curious contrivance. A 
candle was so inserted among oiled paper and 
other combustibles that when it had burned 
acertain length of time, these things would 

ite and set fire to anything near it that 
would burn at all. 
io So, so, my young rascal, caught at last, 
Well, you have been having a pretty 
good time of it, but you're safe now, and if 
you had your deserts you would be tied to a 
stake and served like John Rogers of old,” 
said the constable, as he hurried his prisoner 
towards the door. 

“You do not think I am the incendiary, do 
you?” gasped poor Fred, who was overcome 
at the sudden turn things had taken. 

“Think? No, I don’t think a thing when I 
know a thing,” replied Dockham. “ You got 
that box up pretty well fora young one. Let’s 
see what else you have about you.” And so 
saying the constable thrust his hands into 
Fred’s pockets and drew forth the bunch of 
matches and the pistol. 

“O ho! more playthings! O no,I did not 
think you could be an incendiary; no indeed, 
such an innocent little boy as you, not at all,” 
said the constable, sarcastically. 

Poor Fred did not know what to say. Cir- 
cumstancé were so decidedly against him that 
he was mute with despair. What should he 
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do? Who would believe his simple word 
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against such strong evidence? 

By this time they had reached the front 
door of the meeting-house, which Dockham 
unbolted and they went into the road. A 
horse and wagon were standing in the road. 

“Climb into that wagon, young man,” said 
Constable Dockham, at the same time assist- 
ing Fred to the seat. The officer then climbed 
into the vehicle and gathered up the reins. 

“Where are you going to take me?” asked 
Fred. 

“To Exeter,” answered the constable. 

“What for?” asked Fred, dreading the 
reply. 

“There is a jail there, where incendiaries, 
murderers and robbers are locked up,” 
replied Dockham. 

“And are you going to put me in there?” 
gasped Fred. 

“T certainly am. Itis just the place for a 
boy that burns barns, schoolhouses and 
meeting-houses, and carries pistols to shoot 
people with,” said the constable, turning his 
horse down a road which led away from the 
town. 

“O, can’t I see my mother before I go?” 
asked Fred. 

“Not much. I haven’t time for such non- 
sense. It’s an hour’s drive to Exeter and the 
sooner you’re under lock and key the better, 
You're worth five hundred dollars to me, did 
you know it?” was the officer’s reply. 

“No, the reward was offered for the con- 
viction of the incendiary, and I am not the 
incendiary—I am perfectly innocent.” 

Constable Dockham laughed loudly at this 
answer and urged the horse on faster, only 
saying that if Fred wanted any privileges like 
seeing his mother he must pay for them, as 
constables did not grant such favors for 
nothing. Of course Fred could not purchase 
any such favor for he had not a cent in his 
pocket. 

As soon as the constable and Fred had left 
the meeting-house the door of the closet under 
the-pulpit stairs opened softly, and a head ap- 
peared, and seeing the “coast clear” a body 
soon followed. It was no other than Gus 
Burke. 

“Thunder!” he exclaimed, in a subdued 
voice, “wasn’t that a narrow squeak? «One 
step more and that little rascal would have 
opened this door and found me. But he 
stumbled against my box and that fixed 
him. I am all right, and I guess it will be 
best for me to keep so by going home and 
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laying low, and let this old trap stand a while 
longer.” 

So the real incendiary went softly to the 
window, which still remained open, and 
climbed out, but as he did so his pocket-book 
fell from his pocket unperceived by him, and 
dropped upon the pew floor. Gus shut the 
window after him and hastily sought his 
home. 

It was not till the next morning that the 
village knew how near the Congregational 
meeting-house had been to burning, and that 
Widow Marston’s boy was in Exeter jail as 
the incendiary. Mrs. Marston fainted quite 
away when she heard of it, and on recovering 
she stoutly maintained that Fred was inno- 
cent and some dreadful mistake had been 
made. Her house was thronged by people, 
some to sympathize with her in her misfor- 
tune, some from curiosity to hear and see 
what was said and done. No one offered to 
be surety for poor Fred, and it would be 
nearly a week before his examination would 
take place. Mr. Manning, the schoolmaster, 
seemed to be really sorry at Fred’s misfortune, 
and he offered to carry Mrs. Marston to Ex- 
eter in his horse and chaise that she might 
see her son. Mrs. Marston gladly accepted 
this offer, and Fred was overjoyed to see his 
dear mother. He told her all the story, and it 
made him happy to see that whatever others 
might think, his mother believed him and 
loved him. O, what a blessed thing it is that 
a mother’s heart stands always open to let us 
in when all the rest of the world is closed and 
barred against us! 

The week closed and Sunday morning 
dawned, not bright and cheering, but dull, 
chilly and rainy. At the top ofa hill abouta 
mile from the Congregational meeting-house 
lived a rich old gentleman named Micajah 
Pierce. For many years he had kept the 
grocery store near the town pump, but having 
amassed a “ competency” he sold out to his 
head clerk and retired from active business. 
He was a member of Parson Thumpham’s 
society, and always attended at least half a 
day when the sun shone; he was what is 
called a “ fair weather Christian.” But when 
he kept the grocery store he was never known 
to stay at home because the weather was bad. 

On this Sunday morning Mr. Pierce looked 
at the sky and instantly decided that it would 
not do to go to church that day, although he 
would like very much to hear the parson 
denounce the president, but it was much 
easier to sit at home by the fire and pore over 
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his weekly paper. But after breakfast the 
clouds broke away and the sun burst.forth in 
all its splendor, brightening up everything 
and changing Micajah Pierce’s mind at once, 

Fred Marston saw its rays pour into his cel] 
at the Exeter jail, and it made him fee] hap- 
pier and better, but that burst of sun-light 
was of more importance to Fred’s welfare and 
happiness than he imagined. 

Old Pierce went to meeting, and in the 
midst of his devotions his eyes fell upon a 
pocket-book which lay upon the floor of his 
pew. He picked it up and opened it. Upon 
the lining was marked in black ink “a. w, 
BURKE.” Mr. Pierce put it in his pocket until 
he reached home, when he examined the book 
again. Fora short time he was puzzled to 
know how it came in his pew, but after a 
little reflection he concluded that the attempt 
to burn the church was made by the rowdy, 
Gus Burke, and the pocket-book was dropped 
by him while climbing out of the window over 
his pew. Mr. Pierce knew Fred Marston, for 
he had employed him to gather apples and do 
odd jobs about his house, and he had always 
liked him, believing him to be an honest, 
straight-forward boy. He did not believe that 
Fred was the incendiary, and now he was sure 
that Constable Dockham had arrested the 
wrong one. He made up his mind to be at 
the trial and testify. 

The day appointed for Fred Marston’s trial 
came at last, and the court-room in Exeter 
was filled with his friends. Nearly every one 
in Mossvaie drove or walked over to see the 
trial. Fred’s mother was there, feeling very 
confident of his acquittal, for she could not 
think that an innocent person would be found 
guilty. Fred himself felt very calm and com- 
posed; he knew that circumstances were all 
against him, but somehow he felt that God 
was on his side and would not let injustice be 
done. 

Fred plead “ not guilty” of course, and then 
Constable Dockham testified as to how he 
had discovered the window of the church 
raised when on his patrol throagh the village, 
and had climbed in to discover the cause. 
That he caught young Marston with matches, 
and a pistol in his pocket and a box in his 
hand contrived on purpose for setting fire to 
buildings. This was strong evidence and poor 
Fred’s chance seemed a slim one of getting 
clear. The box which was found in Fred’s 
hands, was passed to one or two gentlemen in 
the court-room to look at, and as Henry Gar- 
land chanced to be standing near he examined 
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it also. As he turned it over a look of surprise 
was observed on his countenance, and he 
stepped forward to the attorney and spoke a 
few words in a low voice. The result was 
that Henry Garland was placed upon the 
witness stand, and after the customary oath 
testified as follows: 

“JT am the son of Mr. Robert Garland who 
keeps the grocery store formerly kept by Mr. 
Micajah Pierce. Last Thursday, the day that 
Fred Marston was discovered in the church, 
I kept store for my father while he was gone 
on an errand to Farmer Tebbetts. While he 
was gone Gus Burke came in and bought 
some groceries and among them a box of 
table-salt. When I came to add up the 
amount of his purchase I took the box of salt 
to make the figures on. This box which has 
just been shown as being the one that was 
found on Fred Marston is the identical box 
which I sold to Gus Burke, for the figures 
which I made are still on the bottom of it.” 

Here the box was examined again by the 
counsel, and handed to the justice, who saw 
it was as young Garland had stated. 

Mr. Micajah Pierce now came forward, and 
testified that on Sunday he had picked up a 
pocket-book in his pew with the name of A. 
W. Burke on the lining, and on examining the 
window directly over his pew marks were 
visible as if some one had climbed in or out. 
The pocket-book was exhibited, and Henry 
Garland recognized it as the one that Burke 
had with him when he paid for the groceries. 

Fred was now called upon to tell his story, 
and he told it all in such a straight, manly 
way that every one believed all that he said. 
The justice was convinced of Fred’s innocence, 
and he at once ordered his discharge and 
directed Dockham to arrest Burke immediate- 
ly. The joy of the spectators at the result of 
the examination was great, and a murmur of 
applause ran through the court-room. Fred 
was surrounded and congratulated on his 
clearance, and praised for his courage in trying 
to discover the incendiary alone. And they 
all agreed in the opinion, that if Gus Burke 
was proven to be the guilty one the re- 
ward of five hundred dollars belonged right- 
fully to Fred Marston. 

Gus Burke got wind of the turn affairs had 
taken, and when Constable Dockham called 
at his house for him he was “not at home.” 
But somehow the constable did not have 
much faith in Mrs. Burke’s word and he in- 
sisted upon looking for himself. So he ran- 
sacked the house from cellar to garret, peering 
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into all the closets, and looking into all the 
hiding-places, closely followed by Mrs. Burke, 
who was very indignant at such an intrusion, 
and demanded in high tones “the meaning of 
all this.” 

But whenever Constable Dockham under- 
took anything he was generally pretty 
thorough. Down at the end of the Burke 
place was a hill on whick stood an old- 
fashioned stone wind-mill, long since aban- 
doned to the weather and the tooth of time. 
In the top of this the constable discovered Gus 
Burke. But the difficulty was to get at him, 
for Gus had grown desperate and was not to 
be easily taken. He threw stones and sticks 
down on the constable’s bead in such a care- 
less manner that Dockham had not courage 
enough to go up after him. He called for help, 
and in a short time quite a crowd was collect- 
ed about the old mill. Among them were 
Henry Garland and Fred Marston. Various 
suggestions were made. One proposed smok- 
ing the culprit out by building a fire of sticks 
and straws and letting the smoke ascend to 
the upper room. Another wanted to under- 
mine the mill and bring the rascal down with 
the ruins. For the people were not. very 
friendly towards the man who had evidently 
done them so much harm, and they did not 
have that care for his body and bones which 
he would like to have shown. 

In the mean time Fred had been looking 
around for some other entrance to the mill, 
for he was determined to accomplish now 
what he had failed to do in the meeting-house. 
Espying a small window in the wall near the 
summit of the building, he asked Henry Gar- 
land to help him climb up to one of the long 
arms which had*once been swift to mind the 
wind and grind the corn. Fred was good at 
climbing, and by clinging to cracks ands 
crevices he reached the little aperture and 
was within the mill in a twinkling. Burke 
was astonished to find himself outflanked; he 
instantly seized Fred, and a struggle ensued, 
Burke trying to hurl his opponent down the 
stajrs. This did not last long, however, for Gar- 
land, Dockham and others had mounted the 
staircase and Burke found himself surrounded. 
He at once let go his hold on Fred, who fell to 
the ground uttering a loud shriek. The villain 
had drawn a knife and stabbed him in the 

side. Before he could do any more mischief 
he was secured and firmly handcuffed. 

Fred was carried to his mother’s house, and 
a physician sent for who said that it was a 
narrow escape from death; a slight variation 
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in the course of the knife would have pierced 
the heart. 

For many weeks Fred lay very sick; the ex- 
citement through which he had gone brought 
on a fever, and a part of the time he was 
delirious. But one bright, clear morning a 
few days before Thanksgiving he awoke with 
a sound mind, and the good old doctor told 
him that all danger had passed. It was then 
that he learned that Gus Burke had been 
sentenced to the state prison for life, and that 
the selectmen of the town had called upon 


Mrs. Marston and paid her the five hundred 
dollars reward which Fred had earned so well; 
and that a committee of the citizens had pre- 
sented her two hundred dollars additional 
which had been subscribed by those who were 
thankful to Fred for his bravery, and it is said 
that old Clutchins actually subscribed fifty 
cents towards it, the first donation he was 
ever known to make. 

The interest and the mortgage were all paid, 
and Fred Marston and his mother lived no 
longer in fear of old Clutchins. 


A pie and a dog on board a ship on the 
voyage from India to London were very good 
friends; they ate out of the same plate, 
walked about the decks together, and would 
lie down side by side under the bulwarks in 
the sun. The only thing they quarrelled 
about was their lodging. Toby, the dog, had 
avery nice kennel; the pig had nothing of 
the sort. Now piggy did not see why Toby 
should be better housed of a night than he. 
So every night there was a struggle to see 
who should get into the kennel first. If the 
dog got in he showed his teeth, and the 
other had to look out for other lodgings; if 
the pig gained possession, the dog could not 
turn him out, but waited for revenge next 
time. 

One evening it was very boisterous, the sea 
was running high, and it was raining very 
hard. The pig was slipping and tumbling 
about the decks; at length it was so unpleas- 
ant that he thought the best thing. he could 
do was to go and secure his berth for the 
night, though it yet wanted a good time to 
dusk. But when he came to the kennel, 
there was Toby safely housed; he had had 
the same idea as to the state of the weather 
as the pig. 


A SMART PIG. 


“Umph, umph!” grunted piggy, as he look- 
ed up to the black sky; but Toby did not 
offer to move. At last the pig seemed to give 
it up, and took a turn as if to see where he 
might find a warm corner for the night. 
Presently he went to that part of the vessel 
where the tin plate was lying that they ate 
their victuals off. He took the plate in his 
mouth, and carried it to a part of the deck 
where the dog could see it, but some distance 
from the kennel; then, turning his tail to- 
wards the dog, he began to make a noise as 
if he was eating out of the plate. 

“What!” thinks Toby, “has piggy got 
some potatoes there?” And he pricked up 
his ears and looked hard towards the plate. 

“Champ, champ!” goes the pig, and down 
goes his mouth to the plate again. Toby 
could stand this no longer—victuals! and he 
not there! Out he ran, and, thrusting the 
pig on one side, pushed his cold nose into the 
empty plate. The pig turned tail in a 
twinkling, and before Toby knew whether 
there was any meat in the plate or not, he 
was snug in the kennel, laughing at Toby's 
simplicity. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


PRESERVES, ETC.—Preserves should be kept 
carefully from the air, and in a very dry place. 
Unless they have a very small proportion of 
sugar, @ Warm one does not hurt; but when not 
properly boiled, heat makes them ferment, and 
damp causes them to grow mouldy, They 
should be looked at two or three times in the 
first two months, that they may be gently 
boiled again if not likely to keep. Paste the 
edge of the outer paper, as it keeps out the air 
better than a string; put writing-paper over 
the fruit. 

Dried sweetmeats, cakes, etc., should be kept 
in tin boxes, between layers of white paper, in 
avery dry but not hot room. 

All fruits for preserving should be gathered 
in dry weather; but as this is not always prac- 
ticable, much inconvenience may be obviated 
by boiling the fruit for jellies and jams long 
before the sugar is added. By so doing, the 
watery particles will evaporate, and the pre- 
serve will be better flavored, by the sugar not 
being too long on the fire. 

Pans of copper or bell-metal are the proper 
utensils for preserving fruit; when used, they 
must be scoured bright with sand. Tinned 
pans turn and destroy the color of the fruit 
that is put into them. 


Trea CrEAM.—Infuse an ounce of the best 
green tea in half a pint of boiling milk, simmer 
it five minutes, then strain it through a tammy, 
pressing the leaves well; boil a pint of rich 
cream, add to it the yolks of four eggs beaten, 
and sufficient quantity of clarified sugar; pour 
this whilst hot to the milk, stir them together 
well, put it in as much clarified isinglass as 
will set it, and pour the cream into the mould 
or glasses; place them on ice; when perfectly 
cold, turn it out of the mould or serve in the 
glasses. 


ELDERBERRY WINE.—To five quarts of water 
put two quarts of berries, put into a stone jar 
and cover with a cloth until the berries rise on 
the top. Then squeeze them through a cloth, 
put water and sugar together, and add one 
pound sugar to one quart juice. 


Watery Potators.—Put into the pot a 
piece of lime as large as a hen’s egg; and how 
watery soever the potatoes may have been, 
when the water is poured off, the potatoes will 
be perfectly dry and mealy. 


Suet Pupprne.—One teacup of suet, one of 
molasses, one of milk, one of raisins, three of 
flour, two eggs, one teaspoonful of soda. Salt 
and spice to taste. Boil three hours. 


Pop-OvErs.—One egg, piece of butter size of 
a walnut, a little salt, one cup milk, one of flour. 
Bake in small tins. Eat with sauce. 


To Dye Brack.—Rusty nails, or any rusty 
iron, boiled in vinegar with a small bit of cop- 
peras, makes a good black. 


Goop Dovcunuts.—Three eggs, one cup 
sugar, one cream, one teaspoonful soda, Salt 
and nutmeg. 


CHocoLaTE.—If made thin is not worth 
drinking; and that which is commonly sold is 
a compound of flour, or some farinaceous sub- 
stance, and coarse sugar, with a very moderate 
quantity of real cocoa, and that of the most in- 
ferior quality, colored with Venetian red and 
brown ochre. 


Cocoa.—An excellent breakfast beverage is 
made by simply pounding the nut—which is 
the substance of chocolate—and boiling it in 
either water or milk. 


OvysTER-PATTIKs IN BATTER.—Make a batter 
with the yolk of one egg, (or more, according to 
the quantities of oysters you intend to prepare,) 
a little nutmeg, some beaten mace, a little flour, 
and alittle salt; dip in the oysters, and fry them 
in lard to a nice light brown. If preferred, a lit- 
tle parsley may be shred very fine, and mixed 
with the batter. The batter may also be made 
thicker, and formed into the shape of a patty, 
or put into a small tin mould, the oyster being 
dropped in and covered over, and the whole 
baked as a pudding would be. 


ROLL, oR APPLE PupprinG.—Make a 
paste with one fourth of a pound of butter to 
one of flour mixed with water, not very stiff. 
Peel and slice rather thick tart apples, roll the 
paste very thin, or as thin as the bottom crust 
of a pie, spread the apples on the crust, so as to 
cover it, dredge on a little flour, and roll it as 
tight as possible. Cut the ends even, and put 
it in the steamer, or wrap it in thick cloth and 
boil it. It will take one hour’s steady cooking, 
Serve with butter and sugar. 
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A REPUBLICAN SPARROW.—At the Cape of 
Good Hope there exists a bird well known by 
the name of the Republican Sparrow. The 
little creature builds a regular square. With 
a number of its congeners it takes possession of 
a tree, and constructs around its summit an 
immense nest, containing, perhaps, two hun- 
dred compartments. Each has its own snug 
little dwelling, where he lives with his wife, 
brings up his family, and enjoys the most ab- 
solute liberty. They are communists, so far as 
is required for constructing their habitation, 
repairing it, defending it in case of danger, and 
going in search of provisions. Does any bird 
display an unsocial, disobliging disposition, he 
is sure to be visited by a select detachment of 
police, who turn him out with merciless thrusts 
of their strong little beaks, and never allow him 
to reenter the common precincts. Does some 
felonious reptile try to wriggle in, acivic guard 
is formed instantly, and as soon as the vigilant 
sentinel gives notice, the gallant troop sends 
forth a shrill cry, hastens to reinforce the regu- 
lar garrison, and almost always forces the 
enemy to retreat before a mass of threatening 
beaks, which form a bristling and impassable 
blockade. 


A NATURAL WonDER.—A remarkable cave 
has recently been discovered on the farm of 
Frederick Miles, Salisbury. The entrance con- 
sists of a narrow winding passage about three 
feet wide, two feet high and fifteen feet in 
length, descending into a chamber fifteen feet 
high, hung with beautiful stalactites. Passing 
through this chamber there is a wide but low 
apartment about twenty feet in length, termi- 
nating in a large room where large stalagmites 
warn one to tread carefully, while above the 
stalactites sparkle and reflect the light from 
the ca’ Passing through another gallery 
is a room Where a large stalactite reaches from 
the roof to the floor and forms one vast pillar, 
resembling a sheet of water frozen. About four 
feet from the floor this pillar spreads out in all 
directions like an inverted tunnel or a cone, 
and as one continues looking at it, it appears to 
be flowing like water. Passing along through 
a number of galleries and large rooms, too 
many and varied to particularize, the visitor 
comes to a room which baffles description. The 
roof of this room is shaped like a dome, but in 
the centre of the dome a large circular opening 
extends to a room above, while the sides of this 
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opening are literally covered with stalactites 
which descend several feet below the aperture 
and assume an endless variety of shapes—some 
tapering to a point like icicles, while others are 
shaped like leaves, and others are carved ii, the 
most exquisite manner possible. 


AN OLD-TIME DISCIPLINARIAN.—For twenty- 
five years (1561-1586) Richard Mulcaster was 
head master of Merchant Taylor's school, and 
for twelve years longer he reigned at St. 
Paul’s. He was a great scholar and most 
successful teacher. In the matter of discipline, 
however, his practice would rather shock 
some of our modern reformers. The following 
is from Fuller, and may not be without its 
useful lesson to the schoolmaster of our 
day: 

“In a morning he would exactly and plainly 
construe and parse the lesson to his scholars, 
which done, he slept his hour (custom made 
him critical to proportion it) in his desk in the 
school; but woe be to the scholar that slept 
the while. Awaking, he heard them accurate- 
ly; and Atropos might be persuaded to pity as 
soon as he to pardon, where he found just 
fault. The prayers of cockering mothers pre- 
vailed with him just as much as the requests 
of indulgent fathers, rather increasing than 
mitigating his severity on their offending 
children,” 


THE CHINESE AHEAD AGAIN.—“ Planclette,’ 
it seems, is no exception to the rule that there 
is nothing new under the sun. The Chinese 
used it ages ago as a toy. Howitt says: “They 
obtained writing by making a clumsy sort of 
Planchette of a basket, turned down, and a 
reed or style thrust through it, so as to write 
when the Planchette moved, in sand, dust or 
flour sprinkled on a table. They then invoke 
the spirit, and generally not in vain, the basket 
often moving rapidly, as it rests on the tips of 
the fingers of two boys, and writing perfectly 
intelligible communications. Doctor Macgowan 
says it was in great practice when he arrived 
at Ningpo in 1843, and was the revival of an 
old custom. A club of literary graduates were 
in the Pau-teh-kwan, a Taouist temple, near 
the Temple of Confueius, for practising the Ki, 
as the ceremony was called, and many and 
marvellous were the revelations said to be 
obtained.” 
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NEWSPAPER REPORTING.—The curse of news- 
paper writers’ bad printing was well corrected 
by Doctor Bethune, once on atime. Thus he 
was reported : 

“The lecture last evening was a brilliant 
affair. The hall ought to have been filled, but 
we are sorry to say only forty persons were 
present. The speaker commenced by saying 
that he was by birth an ecclesiastical deduc- 
tion; gave a learned description of Satan, and 
his skill in sawing trees. Among other things 
he stated that the Patriarch Abraham taught 
Cecrops arithmetic. We trust the eloquent 
divine may be induced to repeat the lecture at 
some future day.” 

Here is what the lecturer said of the reporter: 


“Dear Sir: In a report of my lecture in your 
beautiful city, you have made some mistakes 
which I wish to correct. You made me speak 
of myself as by birth an ‘ecclesiastical deduc- 
tion.’ What I said was, that I was not by birth, 
but only ecclesiastically, a Dutchman. Instead 
of speaking of Satan as sawing trees, I spoke of 
him as sowing tares. I said nothing of Abra- 
ham, but spoke of the Arabians as nomads of 
patriarchal simplicity. I said that Cecrops was 
the founder of Athens, and instructed the 


people in agriculture.” 


TEMPTATION TO SuicipE.—A waggish jour- 
nalist, who is often merry over his personal 
plainness, tells this story of himself: 

“I went toa drug store early the other day 
for a dose of morphine for a sick friend. The 
night clerk objected to giving it to me without 
a prescription, evidently fearing that I intended 
suicide, ‘Pshaw!’ said I, ‘do I look like aman 
who would kill himself?’ Gazing at me steadily 
for a moment, he replied, ‘I don’t know, seems 
to me if I looked like you I should be greatly 
tempted to kill myself.’” 


Scene in Court.—The judge of one of the 
New Orleans municipal courts sat gloomy and 
grand on his bench of ermine. The prisoner 
occupied the dock, apparently meek and down- 
cast. She had a merry twinkle in her eye, 
however, that promised mischief, and had the 
magnate but perceived it, he would have been 
more careful in his questions: 

“How many times are you coming up here?” 
“What, yer honor?” : 
“How many times are you coming before 
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me? This is the third time the present 
week.” 

“O no, yer honor!” 

“Didn't I see you here yesterday?” 

“Why no, yer honor, it was last night yer 
seed me, in the concert saloon. It was a bit of 
drink we had together, and yer honor did talk 
beautifally, wid your cunning ways and saucy 
jokes. Ay, yer honor’s the man for the gals; 
yees are smart.” 

“Stop your tongue—you can go!” 

“Thank ye, yer honor!” 

The prisoner went out—the judge blushed, 
and the audience roared. 


WHO ARE THE Wotves?—An old and 
weather-worn trapper was recently seen saun- 
tering along the main street of one of our 
western villages. Pausing in front of a little 
meeting-house for a moment, he went in and 
took his seat among the congregation. The 
preacher was discoursing on the text of “the 
sheep and the wolves,” and, having evidently 
been drawing a contrast between the two sub- 
jects, says he, “We who assemble here from 
week to week and do our duty and perform our 
part are the sheep; now who are the wolves?” 
A pause, and then our friend, the trapper, rose 
to his feet: “ Wa’al, stranger, rather than see 
the play stopped, I will be the wolves!” The 
preacher was vanquished. 


A Mistakr.—A gentleman went to amasked 
ball quite unexpectedly, arrayed in a gorgeous 
costume. An acquaintance addressed him: 
* Glad to see you here; but did not know you 
were to come, sir.” “Tecumseh be —,” 
ejaculated the disguised man. “Don’t you 
know your English history? I’m the Duke of 
Buckingham.” 


“Dry as A Dictrionary.”’—That phrase must 
pass away. Look into the elegant quarto 
edition of Webster’s Unabridged; see the three 
thousand illustrations, handsomely engraved, 
interesting and instructive pictures. They are 
interspersed through the work in just the order 
in which you can most readily find them, with 
definition and description. Then, again, they 
are Classified, convenient for comparison. But 
this is only one of a hundred or more improve- 
ments made in the recent edition, worth men- 
tioning to our readers. No studious reader can 
afford to be without it, or will hesitate to buy.it 
upon examination —Mining Press. 
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A coo. Question—“ Is this seat engaged ?” Brown is photographed in his best suit. Effect of 
spherical aberration. Pleasant for Brown. 
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